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INTRODUCTION. 



GENERAL CHARACTER OF MODERN HISTORT. 

We pass from the darkness of the Middle Ages into the light 
of Modem times ; full of glad expectation, because surrounded 
with forebodings of good. But heavy storm-clouds take their 
station directly around the rising sun, and darken its desired 
splendor; soon they pour out destruction over the flourishing 
plants that promise much, and only a few of them, saved with 
difficulty, arrive to maturity. The lot of mankind in the pre- 
dominant phenomena remains— -delusion, warfare and the toil of 
the Danaides. 

Yet, notwithstanding this permanent uniformity in some deplor- 
able chief traits. Modern time is distinguished by many remakable 
peculiarities from the Middle and Ancient. In the first place the 
historical theatre is now suddenly and infinitely enlarged. The 
proper History of the World — as embracing all parts of the 
globe — ^first commences with the immortal discoveries made by 
Colunibus and Vasco de Gama. The visible connexion, the various 
reciprocal action of all parts of the far-spread race of man are 
the character of modem times. Besides, the subjects of conside- 
ration are increased even among isolated nations. The happy 
developement of the germs of inventions, the progress of the arts 
and sciences, the innumerable improvements, at least refinements 
—of private and public life, the many reforms, in the art of 
governing, the immensely increased activity of governments in 
legislation and administration, the world-commerce, the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of colonies, the system of finances, 
the tortuous science of politics, the increasing illumination of 
the people, and the elevation of those classes of society, that 
were previously despised — all these causes and many others, of 
which Ancient History makes little or no mention, enrich the 
picture of Modem History, and furnish matter for numerous and 
very interesting reflections. 

(5) 



6 INTRODUCTION. 

Finally, the data of Modem History are for the most part, 
clearer, more authentic, and, as aUied with objects of our own 
experience, mostly more intelligible and instructive, than those 
of distant antiquity, that retreats into shadows, which grow 
darker and darker. 

DIVIStoN AND SURVEY. 

The worth of history consists only in grave instruction hy 
truth. The genuine friends of it will therefore consider the 
picture of modem times — as clearer and truer — with increasing 
interest. 

This picture — ^like that of the Ancient and Middle World — ^is 
naturaUy divided into three principal parts or periods, of which 
the first extends from the discovery of America and the Refor- 
mation (almost cotemporaneous with it) to the peace of West- 
phalia ; the second, fh>m this epoch to the French Revolution, 
and the third, from this latest great revolution to our own times. 

The European system of states forms the principal figure in 
all the three periods. Since the great rise of civilization of Eu- 
rope, which was occasioned by a series of preparatory and for- 
tunately co-operating circumstances, and through it, this part 
of the world has obtained an immense preponderance in physical, 
no less than in moral and intellectual power. Besides, there 
arose gradually such a close connexion between the most impor- 
tant, and finally between all the states of Europe, that they 
might be considered as one great whole, as one system of 
states, and that the impulse proceeding from them by this means 
became so much the more powerful Thus the smallest part of 
the world became the arbiter of the destinies of the rest, which 
it eclipsed by its own importance ; and since this time the his- 
tory of the World takes only cursory views of the last. The 
history of Europe is now the history erf the World, the Euro- 
pean revolutions are revolutions of the World. 

But nothing has been more important in its essence and conse- 
quences for Europe, nothing of greater eflicacy for the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of its pre-eminence over all other parts of 
the world, and for the preservation of the boons most precious 
for all mankind, than the formation of a system of states, which 
produced a kind of public law between its members, and which 
gave thus a solid basis to the progress of humanity and civiliza- 
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tkm. Had no such system been formed, eitner a new Empire 
of the World — like the Roman — would have arisen upon the 
ruins of vanquished states — which was previously prevented 
only by the weaknesis, rudeness, and internal confusion of some 
states, and in part by the measures of the ecclesiastical power, 
sometimes mediating, sometimes intimidating — and all the better 
hopes of mankind would have found their grave in despotism, 
then inetitable and irremediable; or a general desolation and 
barbarism would have returned amidst desperate contests for 
plunder and dominion, and the edifice of civilization, hardly 
commenced, would have thus sadly fallen to ruins. 

In order therefore to preserve mankind from the most sad dis- 
aster, in order that the edifice which gave such high hopes might 
arrive to completion, or at least might be brought towards it in 
slow approximation, it was first necessary that a system cf states 
should guaranty their fi^ee co-existence and co-operation, that is 
to say, their entire independence. The ideal of such a system 
would have indeed required nothing less than a general dnion 
founded upon justice, L e. an alliance concluded between nations 
expressly for the maintenance of justice as such, and a coercive 
institution. But to whomsoever it was confided to be adminis- 
tered, in whatever human hands the coercive power was placed, 
the danger of abtcse and by that means the annihilation of justice 
was inevitable. There was consequently no other resource left 
but to substitute for the equal guarantee of all rights, at that 
time unattainable, at least a balance of powers, by which no 
single state would be able to overpower the rest, and the occa- 
slbnal preponderance of one powerful state would be kept within 
bounds by the counter-balance of several, less potent, combined. 
States and statesmen have always endeavoured to establish 
such a balance of powers, as soon as political penetration arose 
among them, and thus nearer points of conflict were multiplied. 
The Grecian and Macedonian system of states acknowledged 
the same principle, and it was adopted also by the Italian states, 
after the Crusades ; the revival of commerce and the flourishing 
state of liberty, gave them political activity and importance. 
But it acquired an importance incomparably greater by its ex- 
tension over all Europe, in which, at first, the states bordering 
on Italy, or those immediately involved in the Italian affairs, 
then the states more remote, and finally, all the powers, by an 
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meliwt ^ekBcmkdffmeat of that principle, fanned 
« tnte iiyi^em ^ttaUSf the aMMUtm political qinag of wfaidi 
lAe »<£^ of etptUibrmm cooniaei as a mpiiiine mle fer the 
aceonifiKidatkn of all particular diflferenoei, and as a banier 
opposed to the eflbrts of setfisbnesi. 

It wan bowerer some time before this system was perfected 
and consolidated. The first period of Modem History edubits 
Its progressing stmctiire* Petty interests, which are more sen- 
sibly feltf often drowned the voice of the saperior policy that 
dictated the establishnient of this system; it was <rflen mistaken 
from ihort^ightedness, oftener still from the passiMis of states- 
men and courts^ and it was as often made to serve as a cloak for 
ambitioui and iniquitous plans. Its combinations, besides, were 
always expoted to the errors of calculation, or to acddetUal 
fruftration^ and finally, this system wanted the necessary gua- 
ranty^ which was to be found only in an imposing and sure mass 
of power, that would serve as its centre of gravity. 

The Oerman Empire, by its situation, no less than by its con- 
stitution, was most excellently fitted to be thi^ centre, and it 
became so for a long time, by the treaty of Westphalia (1648), 
which regulated, in this sense, its internal and external relations. 
This treaty, as a general law made for all Europe, became one 
of the principal bases of the public law in force among the states 
of this part of the world, and designates therefore the conunence- 
mont of the consolidated dominion of the principle of equilibrium, 
or in general of the political system of Europe. The duration 
of this dominion makes the character of the second period. This 
system, by the favor of divers other circumstances, was sus- 
tained, not without much jeopardy, it is true, but upon the 
whole victoriously, for a century and a half, until the French 
Revolution* 
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FIRST PERIOD OF MODERN fflSTORY. 
(seventh period of the entire history of the world.) 

FROM the discovery OF AMERICA UNTIL THE PEACE OF WESTf HALIA. FROM 

THE FEAR OF CHRIST 1492 TO 1648. 



I. 

PRELIMINARY VIEW. 

CHRONOLOGY. 



An event of great importance for chronology is the reformation 
of the calendar t effected in this period (1582) by pope Gregory 
XIII., whereby the progressing deviation of the Julian calendar^ 
from the correct reckoning of years was arrested, the equinoxes 
and solstices brought back to the days in which they had taken 
place in the year of Jesus Christ, 325, and every new deviation 
prevented for the longest future. 

The subjoined table will render the synchronism more clear to 
the eyes of the reader. 

STATE OF THE WORLD IJN GENERAL. 

At the time when, by great voyages of discovery, two new 
worlds were opened to the enterprising spirit of the Europeans, 
and when Luther's first call to liberty resounded through the 
countries of the old world, the double majesty of the Roman 
pope and the German emperor continued still to exist in appear- 
ance f but the foundations of the thrones of both were sapped ; 
that of the first by the light of science and public opinion^ exhibit- 
ing itself already in a clear flame ; that of the second by the 
irreparable relaxation of the ties of the empire and the confirmed 
independence of its particular members. Among the last, many 
houses, especially the electoral, those of some princes likewise, 
and even some cities, but their alliances in particular, acquired 
considerable political importance; Austria, above all, was aggran- 
dized by the acquisition of Burgundy, and ranked henceforth as 
one of the great powers of Europe. 

Vol. III.— b W 
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The same Austria, by the marriage oi Prince Philip with 
Joanna of Spain, had the prospect of extending its power over 
the kingdoms of Arragon and Castile, united a short time since, 
as well as over Sicily, and also over Granada — ^the recent con- 
quest of Ferdinand the Catholic — over America, lately discovered, 
and, finally, over Naples and Navarre. Charles, the eldest son 
of Philip, pdssessor of this rich inheritance after the prematui^6 
death of his father, would have been already as monarch of the 
Spanish kingdoms, even without the imperial crown of Germany, 
the most powerful of kings, had not the separation of his countries, 
and their many constitutional liberties set bounds to the arbitrary 
use of his power. 

But France having recovered from the sad effects of its long 
wars with England, and humbled the power of the grandees by 
the cunning and cruel policy of Louis XI., and united the most 
important lands of vassals (especially all secular estates of peers) 
^with the crown, as a well-united national mass, which was sub- 
ject to the almost unlimited vdll of the monarch, was exceedingly 
powerful and formidable to all its neighbours. The natural 
rivalry between France and Spain, which was increased by par- 
ticular circumstances, threatened Europe with the desolation of 
war, but the decisive victory of one with subjugation. 

At the same time the germ of great things began to be 
developed also in most of the other states. The golden age of 
Portugal, under Emmanuel the Great, had conamenced. The 
treasures of Africa, India, and Brazil, flowed to Lisbon. Europe 
admired the Portuguese power. In England, after Henry VII. 
had finally conjured the terrible contest of the Red and White 
Rose, by their union — prosperity and political strength returned 
under his prudent and frugal administration. 

Henry VIII. appeared, by his resources and position, eq^al to 
the greatest undertakings. From him especially, Europe expected 
the maintenance of the equilibrium between the two fcnrmidable 
rivals, Spain and France, consequently general safety. 

The states of Italy — after Sardinia and Naples were already 
•^ united with Spain, and the plains of Lombardy were exposed to 
the invasions of the French, Swiss, Germans, and Spaniards, in 
succession — could find the possibility of preservation only in an 
intimate and faithful alliance against foreign powers. The 
system of particularism was maintained, however, by the self- 
ishness and illiberality of the rulers. The pope, who, for the 
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worst case, continued to ^)y upon the thunder of the Vatican, 
and. in other cases, bad usually the elevation of his family for 
his immediate object, pursued, for the most part, in secular things, 
an unsettled policy, such as his interest, and indeed often such 
as the passion of the day demanded ; and sold readily his friend- 
ship to the highest bidder. Venice, on the one side, estranged 
from the great policy by mercantile ccMisiderations, and deprived 
of its most precious resources by the new course of the com- 
merce of the world; on the other, always circumspect, according 
to the spirit of its constitution, and directing its view rather 
towards the interior, upon the maintenance of the aristocracy, 
than towards the exterior, upon the more remote dangers for the 
whole country, afforded far less assistance for the common cause 
than it might have done from its power and position. But 
Genoa, rendered by its situation far more accessible to foreigners, 
and at the same time distracted by factions, submitted mostly to 
the conqueror of Milan. The other states, even Savoy, isolated, 
could effect nothing, and lost, for the most part, as Florence, 
their political importance by internal agitations. 

Hence it was, that the wars in Italy, although they were to 
have a decisive influence upon the fate of the nation, and even 
upon the destinies of Europe, were conducted only in the spirit 
of common wars. The principal question was, not whether 
Italy, whether £urope should be free or subject, but whether 
Francis or Charles should be the ruler of Milan, whether Florence 
should remain a Republic or be ruled by the house of the Medici; 
and it was necessary that the noblest blood should flow, in order 
to make the way to grandeur for the relatives of the pope. 

Switzerland was also subservient to such unworthy policy, and 
indeed often still more basely, because it shed its best blood for 
vile gM. 

That which was of an effect somewhat more potent than the 
wars of Italy, was the idea of a war against the Turks, although 
the more intelligent discerned here also the same policy. The 
power of the Ottomans, which continued to rise, especially under 
the formidable sultan Sdyman, threatened not only the civile but 
also the ecclesiastical welfare of Europe. Religious hatred was 
associated with love of liberty and property, and called the 
Europeans to arms against the crescent. Turkey found, how- 
ever, a powerful aid in the weakness, separation and intestine 
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dnorder <rf' neighboariiig states, as well as in the bad pcdicy of 
the more remote, and the world bdidd the most Christian king 
an ally of the saltan. 

The nnioD fjf the Scandinavian kingdoms (called the onion of 
Galmar) subsisted stUl, bat in a relaxed state, and aa the brink 
of dissdatioa. After the separation had taken place, jealousy 
gave the kingdoms of D^unark and Sweden increased activity 
and vigour. 

The Russian giant j/ep^ on; barbarism and despotism pre* 
vented his awaldng. Yet threatening manifestations of power 
proceeded from him transiently under some energetic grand- 
princes: this happened more than ever under the cotemporary 
of Charles Y., the terrible Irwan II. Wasiliewitsch. 

The most powerful of the ncMtheastem kingdoms was stiU 
P<dand ; respected or feared by aU its neighbours ; the terror of 
the Teutonic order in Prussia, and the Sword-Rrothers in Livonia. 
The most glorious time of Pcdand was at the commencement 
of Modem Histray under Sigismund I. and 11., the last of the 
Jagellos. 

Poland's relation to Germany, Hungary, and to the Turkish 
emfHre, was at the same time the connecting medium between 
the systems of states of the northeast and southwest. But each 
of them in the principal phenomena continued its own particular 
course. 

In Asia, general history takes a cursory view only of the 
enquires of the Sofi in Persia, and the Great Mogul in Hindostan, 
fiMmded at the close of the Middle Ages, then of the Siberian 
conquests of the Russians. The constantly barbarous tumult of 
the other countries, and the death-sleep of Oiina, affi>rd it no 
attraction. But the arrival of the Europeans on the Indian 
coasts opens a new and worthy spectacle. 

Egypt is now a Turkish country. All the coast of northern 
Afiica — having become now the residence of predatory hordes 
under tyrannical rulers — ^was also connected by common religicm, 
common hatred towards the C9iristians, and by mutual need of 
protection and assistance with the Ottoman empire. The dis- 
coveries of the Portuguese throw light upon the VFest and south 
of Africa, and give them a place in the history of the World. 

But the theatre is the largest which is now op^ied to our view 
in an entirely new, western world ; already and in itself worthy 
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of consideration in many respects by its natural peculiarities 
and its inhabitants^ but infinitely more important through the 
powerful influence which it exercised early upon Europe and all 
mankind. 

The Discovery of America and the Reformation opened there- 
fore to nations accustomed until that time to serve only the 
policy of princes and their frivolous interests, two immense fields 
for the exercise of their own power and for a noble contest, the 
empire of a wonderful nature, and that of the most sacred idea. 

It is just therefore that the description of the tioo great revo- 
lutions, which determine the principal character of the whole 
period, and which give, for a distant future, the most important 
efforts of nations and individuals their direction and importance, 
should precede the exposition of the political history of Nations 
in general, and the detailed history of Nations in particular. 



n. 



MORE SPEaAL fflSTORY. 



DISCOVERY OP AMERICA AND THE WAY BY SEA TO THE 

EAST INDIES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

We have mentioned in the pages of Ancient and Middle 
History, in the appropriate places, the imperfections of ancient 
geography in general, as well as the part which, in the different 
periods, particular nations have taken in its partial enlargement. 
What the enterprising spirit, especially of the Phoenicians, Car- 
thaginians, Greeks, and Romans, favored here by advantages of 
situation, there by those of science or arms, had accomplished 
in this purelyhumane sphere, was lost in a great measure by the 
storms of the migration of nations; and although, during the 
darker centuries of the Middle Age, the Arabs by their conquests 
and commerce, in the south, the Normans as adventurers, pirates 
and merchants, in the north, and the Germans, by their warriors 
and missionaries, had compensated partially for what was lost 
by throwing much light upon regions until that time obscure ; 
and although the spirit of commerce and science, which had 
returned since the Crusades, operated beneficially for geography* 
and although the use of the compose,* having become general 
since the thirteenth century, in particular had given boldness to 
navigators, yet the extent of geography, until the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was neither greater, nor its contents more purified than in 

* The inventicxi of the compass is usually ascribed to Flavio Cricj^y a 
native of Amalfi (1302). Yet it is known, not only that the Chinese made 
use of it for thousands of years before our era, but it is also probable that the 
ancient Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans, and the Middle Arabians, had at 
least some obscure notions of this instrument. But its perfection and use 
upon the ocean are considerably later than even Flavio Gioja. 
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the days of Ptolemy; and it was not until after this period that 
the barriers of fear or ignorance, which had hitherto separated 
nations from nations, and concealed some part« of the world 
from others, gradually fell. 

Already since the twelfth century, it is true, the veil which 
hung over the interior and east of Asia, had been somewhat 
raised by a series of bold travellers.' But it was impossible that 
geography in general should be much enlarged by some travels 
into the interior of countries : this could be done only by constant 
intercourse, and in particular by navigation. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century, the first traces of a 
bolder navigation were discovered. The Canary islands — called 
by the ancients and the Arabians, the Fortunate — ^were again 
discovered by Castilian adventurers, and elevated by pope 
Gement VI. to a kingdom (1344). Navigators did not yet 
venture farther. Cape Non, under the twenty-eighth degree of 
northern latitude, appeared, as its name indicates, to be the limit 
of human daring. 

PORTUGUESE VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY. — VASCO DE GAMA. 

At the commencement of the fifteenth century, the Portuguese, 
encouraged by a concourse of favorable circumstances, entered 
finally the career of discoveries. John the Bastard, having 
reached the throne by a revolution, designed to remedy the doubt- 
fulness of his title by glorious enterprises, and at the same time 
to direct the energetic and active spirit of his people abroad. A 
powerful fleet was assembled in the road of Lisbon, and for the 
advantage of the enterprise, a small squadron was despatched 
before, in order to explore the coasts of Barbary, which were as 
yet unknown (1412). This squadron fortunately doubled Cape 
Non, advanced, admiring its own boldness, as far as Cape 
fiojador, which lies only a few degrees south of the first, but 
terrified at the threatening cliffs of the last, did not dare to 
proceed further. 

Immediately a regular plan of discoveries was made, and the 
prince Henry, the king's third son, enthusiastic for this great 
enterprise, was placed nl the head of the expedition. The pilots 
sent out by him discovered soon Porto Santo (1418), then Madeira 
(1420), afterwards doubled the formidable Cape Bojador, crossed 
the tropic, and advanced a^ far as Senegal and Cape Verd. 
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Prince Henry survived the discovery of the islands of the Green 
Cape (1446), and the Azores, far remote finom any coast (1449). 
He had obtained already early from pope Eugene lY. letters 
patent, which gave the Portuguese a right to all the territory 
that they should discover, from Cape Non to India. Blind 
pagans inhabited these unknovni countries; they were to be 
converted to Christianity, and thus increase the flock of the 
Roman pastor. 

After some interruption the spirit of discovery tod^ a still 
bolder flight. John II. (1481), and after him his grandscm, 
Enmianuel the Great (1495), pursuing, without relaxation, the 
great project of a passage to India, favored this enterprise with 
ardour, and employed all the resources of power and prudence. 
The Portuguese had already crossed the line in 1471. The 
voyage to the extremity of Africa was now accomplished. 
Bartholomew Diaz (1468) saw the high promontory which forms 
its southern point, called at first the Stormy Cape, then by a 
designation of better augury, the cape of Crood Hope. 

But the great work was not completed until the reign of Em- 
manuel the Great. On the seventh of July, in 1497, the illustri- 
ous Vasco de Gama, left the port of Lisbon, with three small 
vessels, doubled in November the Cape of Good Hope, sailed 
along the eastern coast of Africa, to Melinda, where he beheld 
with joy, returning traces of civilization, men of the Asiatic 
race, and Indian vessels, finally, under the direction of a Mo- 
hammedan pilot, crossed the Ocean to Calcutta, upon the coast 
of Malabar, where he anchored on the 22d of May, 1498. 

COLUMBUS. 

« 

Several years before, what was still greater and more worthy 
of astonishment had been accomplished in the West. The 
Genoese, Christopher Columbus (1486) (properly Columbo or 
Colon) had discovered America, a new world. Who does not 
know, how this great man had conjectured, in part from intima- 
tions, which he had found in the writings of the ancients, in part 
from the observations of more modem navigators, and from the 
results of all the geographical, nautical and astronomical notions 
of his time^ that it was possible to arrive at India, by sailing 
towards the west? Who does not know how Columbus pro- 
posed his ingenious project, which Uliberality and stupidity knew 
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not how to appreciate, in vain to his paternal city, Genoa, then 
to the crowns of Portugal, England and Spain; how he obtained 
finally from Isabella of Castile, in her joy at the conquest of 
Granada, a moderate support ; how on the fifth of August, 1493, 
he sailed from Palos, with three small vessels, and ninety men, 
upon this bold voyage, in the course of which he discovered on 
the twelfth of October, of the same year, at first the island of 
Guanahani (called by him St. Salvador), then besides many other 
small Antilles, the large Cuba and Hayti (Hispaniola or St. Do- 
mingo), from which he returned on the fifteenth of May, in 1493, 
to the port of Palos in triumph ? All these exploits are known 
to every one, as well as the three subsequent voyages of this inde- 
fatigable and bold navigator to the new world, the discovery of 
the Caribbean islands, that of Jamaica and Porto Rico, that of the 
Orinoco, the American continent, Guiana, Paria, Cumana, and 
the beautiful extent of coast, from Cape Gracias a Dios, to 
Porto-Bello, and in fine, all the misfortune, black ingratitude and 
persecution, which this great man had to endure, until death 
liberated him from them in 1506, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age. Posterity have compensated in part for the ingratitude of 
his cotemporaries by veneration and love ; although Amer^o 
Vespucci, a Florentine, the attendant of Alphonso de Ojeda, upon 
a private voyage of discovery — undertaken between the secqpd 
and third expeditions of Columbus — by his vain-glorious accounts 
of its success, made the world believe that he had first discov- 
ered the new continent, on account of which it was named 
after him. 

Columbus himself, as well as his cotemporaries, believed firmly 
that the newly discovered country was the most eastern part 
of India. His view was directed to this celebrated country 
al(Hie, and after he had discovered his error, he strove without 
relaxation to find at least a passage through the discovered 
countries to the Indian Ocean. The name of " West Indies,^* 
t. e. India reached by sailing to the West, is the permanent 
monument of this error. 

With toil, amidst a thousand dangers and trials, Columbus had 
completed the work of genius and science. About the same time 
accident led the Portuguese Pedro Alvarez Cabral to the disco- 
very of Brazil. This navigator, upon his voyage to the East 
Indies (1500), in order to avoid the vicinity of the African coast 
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and its eahns, steered a considerable distance towards the west^ 
saw suddenly the prominent part of South America^ the beautiful 
country of Brazil, and took possession of it for Portugal. This 
superb country, rich in all the treasures of nature, was long 
neglected by its indolent masters, then conquered by the Dutch, 
the enemies of the Spaniards, when Portugal fell to Spain, and 
finally reconquered by the Portuguese — after their separation 
from Spain. — We shall not see it begin to flourish worthily until 
the following period, especially after the discovery of MxnoA 
geraes, which abound in gold, copper, and diamonds. 

FURTHERDISC0VER1ES.—BALBA0.—C0RTEZ,—PIZARR0.— MAGELLAN. 

All who possessed courage, and desire for glory, or thirst for 
gold, entered the career that was now opened. An inmiense 
field for dominion and commerce, agriculture and depredation, 
instruction and adventures lay extended before them; they were 
allured by all kinds of harvest. The most enterprising and able 
men of the age rushed from all countries— especially from Spain 
and Portugal — towards this seducing country ; bands of common 
adventurers — the oflipring of every age — daring spirits, who 
disliked labour, or the constraint of civil order, the outcasts of 
society, followed them — ^unworthy instruments but often usefully 
employed in great undertakings. Subsequently quiet and indus- 
trious citizens, persecuted by an evil destiny in their native 
countries, whose activity was checked perhaps by the coercion 
of corporations, or by bondage, sought also a better fortune in 
the distant America; the discontented of every kind, fugitives 
from despotism, from the fury of religious or political factions. 
This last happened especially after the time, when besides Spain 
and Portugal, other states, such as Holland, England, France, 
and others, desiring the possession of the new hemisphere, sought 
to establish colonies there from their own bosoms, occasioned, 
favored, or permitted voyages and emigrations to the new world. 

At first, however, Spain and Portugal pretended to have an 
exclusive right to all countries yet to be discovered. As Por- 
tugal, in order to secure the success of its enterprises tO¥rards 
the East, had previously obtained a bull of donation finom the 
papal chair, so Spain received the same fiivor, when it undertook 
its no less brilliant expeditions to the West. It was the pope 
Alexander YI., who as vicar of Christ upon earth, gave to Per- 
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dinand the Catholic and queen Isabella, all the countries and 
nations which they should discover, for the most part such as 
the pope neither knew nor suspected to exist, but to believe in the 
existence of which (the Antipodes) had been prohibited by an 
earlier pope, under the penalty of excommunication. But in 
order that this rich donation might not conflict with that which 
pope Eugene IV. had previously made to the Portuguese, Alex- 
ander, in the plenitude of his power, traced (1493) a line frpm 
pole to pole, one hundred leagues west of the Azores, and de- 
clared that all the countries and seas to the east of this line, 
belonged to the Portuguese, and those to the west to the 
Spaniards. Some alterations were afterwards made in the bull 
of demarcation, by special treaties between the two crowns. 

From the island of Hispaniola, upon which Columbus had 
established the first Spanish settlement in America, new expe- 
ditions were soon undertaken. Diego Columbus, after the death 
of his great father, had obtained with difficulty a part of the 
power which, according to solemn treaties, belonged to his father. 
He regulated the internal state of the colony, and encouraged 
new projects of discovery. Thus a force was sent out from 
Hispaniola, under Juan Ponce de Leon, which conquered Porto 
Rico, and another, under Diego Velasquez, which conquered the 
large island of Cuba (1511). A double enterprise, under Alfonso 
de Ojeda and Diego de Nicuessa, was designed to establish the 
Spanish power upon the continent. But a series of disasters 
befel this badly planned expedition, and only a miserable remnant 
under Vasco Nugnez de Balboa, whom they chose themselves for 
their chief, established with difficulty at St. Maria el Antigua, on 
the gulf of Darien, a feeble settlement (1510). 

Balboa received the intelligence from one of the caciques of 
the region, that there was only a few days' journey to the south 
of his settlement a large sea, and on its shores a powerful king- 
dom, filled with gold, and precious things of every sort. Pursu- 
ing the old dream of Columbus, he believed that here finally the 
long sought Indian Ocean and the rich Indian country was to be 
found, and resolved to make its discovery. Climbing the rocky 
mountains of the Isthmus of Darien, passing through deep dales 
and over marshes, traversing the dark original forest, amidst all 
the hardships of the most hostile climate, and incessantly exposed 
to the arrows of the natives, his band of heroes, tried by all kinds 
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of adTerrity, arrived at length at the shores of the immeme 
Southern Sea, into the waves of which Balboa rushed, and 
immediately took possession of them and the surroonding coun- 
tries, arrogantly in the name of the king of Spain. 

But Balboa atoned with a series of harsh mortifications, and 
finally with death by the hand of the executioner for his glittering 
merit (1517). The enterprises upon this side were now sus- 
pended for some time. Only the seat of the governor of Santa 
Maria was removed to Panama, on the western coast of the 
isthmus. 

In the meantime, Juan Ponce de Leon (1512), had discovered 
Florida in the north, Francisco Fernandez Cordova^ seeking 
likewise according to the plan of Columbus a western passage to 
India, arrived (1517) at the peninsula of Yucatan and into the 
bay of Campechy, and Grijalva discovered the coast of New 
Spain, as he called it on account of its flourishing and cultivated 
state, the provinces of Tabasco, Oaxaca and others, that belonged 
to the great empire of Mexico. 

A short time before, Juan Diaz de Solis had sought the 
ardently desired passage to India, along the eastern coast of 
South America (1616). In this voyage, directed towards the 
south, he had arrived at the mouth of the Rio Janeiro, and later 
to that of the Rio de la Plata. After having sailed to a con- 
siderable distance up the river and landed, he was killed and 
devoured by the inhabitants on the banks. 

Balboa and Grijalva had furnished the Spaniards with the 
most accurate information of Peru and Mexico. The spirit of 
enterprise strove immediately to gain so rich a prize. Fernando 
Cortez, sent by Valasquez, sailed from Cuba on the lOth of Feb. 
in 1519, with 508 soldiers (the most of whom had not mus- 
kets), 100 sailors, 6 horses, some falconets, and 10 field-pieces, 
having 11 small vessels, to conquer the empire of Montezuma. 
After his landing in New Spain, he burnt his vessels, which, 
considering all circumstances, showed greater boldness, than the 
similar acts of Alexander the Great and William the Conqueror, 
founded Vera Cruz, and penetrated into the interior. 

After a series of romantic exploits, this hero, by his resolute- 
ness, perseverance and inflexible courage, favored by the 
friendship of the republic of Tlascala and other tribes, which were 
provoked at the ambition of Montezuma, gained the victory over 
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the cowardly king, extorted from his prisoner the cession of his 
empire, and annihilated the heroic efforts of the nation under 
Montezuma's successor, Ghiatimozin, "with decisive blows (1521). 
A splendid country, 500 miles in length and about 200 in 
breadth (German miles 15 to the degree), extremely abundant in 
all the treasures of nature, containing considerable cities, in 
civilization and population far surpassing all the regions of 
America yet discovered, and susceptible of being formed ^/fo 
a martial state under one dominion, was thus subjugated by a 
handful of men. Cortez added to New Spain the large, fertile 
province of Guatimala, situated to the south, which extends 
nearly to the gulf of Darien, iand discovered the long mountain- 
ous peninsula of California — subsequently cultivated by the 
Jesuits (1536). Amidst his designs, pursued assiduously, to find 
a passage from the coasts of the South Sea to the £ast Indies, 
the great Cortez died (1547) in the 62d year of his age. 

The glory of the conqueror of Peru was far less pure, although 
acquired by heroism equally astonishing. Francisco Pizarro, 
Diego de AJmagro and Fernando Luque, the first a bastard of a 
nobleman, the second a foundling, the third a priest, animated 
with the spirit of adventure and rapine, concluded at Panama 
(1524) an alliance for the conquest of the powerful empire of the 
new world. Pizarro obtained the approbation of Charles V. for 
this enterprise, and started for Panama (1530) with three small 
vessels and 180 soldiers (36 of whom were horsemen), and received 
subsequently some small reinforcements. 

The contention of the two brothers, Huascar and Atahualpa, 
for the dominion of their father's empire — the former ruled Cusco, 
the latter Quito— exposed the throne of the Incas to such a 
despicable band of aggressors. Atahualpa, it is true, had been 
victorious in battle, and kept his brother a prisoner in Cusco; 
but he feared from every movement the overthrow of his power, 
which was not yet consolidated, and on this account sought 
anxiously the friendship of the Spaniards. Pizarro, having taken 
the confiding Atahualpa prisoner at Caxamalca, by the most 
disgraceful treachery (1532), having butchered the noblest of 
the nation, and extorted immense treasures, as a ransom for the 
unfortunate Inca, whom he, nevertheless, finally put to death, 
under the most miserable pretexts, conquered, without much 
difficulty, Quito, as well as the magnificent Cusco, and with 
these, the whole of this large empire. 
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This did not end the sufferings of Peru. Pizarro, who removed 
the seat of his dominion to the recently built Lima (1535), deceived 
his confederate Almagro, about his share of the treasures and 
territory. He pretended that Almagro was obliged to gain in 
Chili, what he had appropriated to himself in Peru. But whilst he 
fought there with heroism, yet without decisive success, against 
the warlike population of that country, a general insurrection 
big)ke out in Peru, against the tyrannical conqueror. Many 
detachments of the Spaniards were destroyed, Cusco and Lima 
were besieged by an innumerable army. The returning Almagro 
marched, it is true, as victor into Cusco, but he kept it for himself, 
showing, by his letters patent from the king, that this city was 
within the limits of his and not Pizarro's government. Pizarro 
having defeated the besiegers of Lima, turned his arms against 
his often deceived friend, defeated him in a bloody battle, took 
him prisoner, and caused this valiant, honest, infirm old man to 
die by the hand of the executioner (1638). 

But he did not long enjoy the fruits of such an infamous deed. 
A conspiracy was plotted against him under the name of the 
young son of Almagro, and Pizarro, in his palace at Lima, feH 
by the sword of assassins (1541). Scenes of violence and blood 
were often renewed in Peru, until the lawless gang of conquerors 
were gradually destroyed, and their place occupied by the friends 
of social order. 

About the same time in which Cortez conquered Mexico, and 
Pizarro meditated the conquest of Peru, the first voyage around 
the vDorld was accomplished by the vessels of Ferdinand Magel- 
lan. On the lOth Aug., 1519, he sailed from the harbour of 
Seville, by the Canary islands, to the American coast, entered 
as de Solis, in vain, the mouth of the La Plata, but penetrated 
further, to the 48th degree of southern latitude, where he passed 
the winter amidst a thousand hardships, then to the 53d degree, 
where finally, he found the entrance of a strait, to which he gave 
his own name, and passed through it successfully, after twenty 
days of toil and danger. Through the immense South Sea, 
— which was now opened to his view — on account oiF the constantly 
good weather which he found there, called by him the Pacific 
Sea — ^he sailed three months and twenty days without discovering 
land. Finally he arrived at the Ladrone islands, and afterwards 
to the Philippine islands, upon one of which he was killed by 
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the natives. But the voyage was continued under other leaders. 
The Spaniards landed, to< the astonishment of the Portuguese, 
upon Tidore, one of the Moluccas, (8th Nov., 1521). From this 
island, the only vessel that was still fit for the sea, returned by 
the route of the Portuguese, around cape Good Hope, to Spain, 
and arrived at St. Lucar on the 7th Sept. 1522, three yeard and 
twenty-eight days after its departure from Seville, 

But the Portuguese opposed the commerce of the Spaniards 
with the Moluccas ; the Spaniards, on the contrary, supposed, 
that these islands lay without the line of demarcation drawn by 
the pope for Portugal. After diverse negotiations, Charles V., 
finally sold to Portugal his pretensions to the Moluccas ; but the 
Philippine islands remained in the possession of the Spaniards, 
and soon a regular intercourse was established between them 
and Mexico. 

CONTINUATION OF THE DISCOVERIES.— EFFORTS TO FIND A NEARER 

PASSAGE TO INDIA. 

From the principal settlements of the Spaniards in the north 
and south of the new continent, discoveries were naturally ex- 
tended to the adjacent countries. Thus from New Spain, or Old 
Mexico, the rich territory of New Mexico and New Navarre 
was discovered (about 1533). By expeditions from Peru, Chili, 
notwithstanding the valour of its inhabitants, was gradually sub' 
jected, and the city of St. Jago^the seat of power — founded 
(from 1541 — 1550). Already before this, upon an expedition of 
discovery, which Gonzalo Pizarro had undertaken, from Quito 
across the Andes, a large part of Terra Firma was discovered 
by him ; but Orellana, who abandoned him perfidiously in a frail 
boat, discovered the banks of the Napo, which empties into the 
Marannon, and explored the latter river as far as its mouth : the 
whole distance which he explored amounted to fifteen hundred 
leagues. 

Yet the interior of this immense region remained long unknown, 
hence, for the fancy of the inhabitants of the West, a free field, 
a true land of wonders and fables. The country from the 
Orinoco to Darien, on the contrary, became well kn^wn on 
account of many settlements; the superb port of Carthagena, 
then the cities of Santa Maria, Cumana, Caraccas and that of 
Santa F6 de Bogota, upon an elevated plateau, with many others 
adorned and ruled the extensive country known under the names 
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of Guiana, Venezuela, New Granada, and that of Terra Firma, 
in the stricter sense. 

The Spaniards established their power also along the La Plata 
— although the unfortunate end of de Solis, withheld them, for 
some time from making discoveries. — The colony of Buenos 
Ayres flourished and gained strength amidst many difficulties, and 
gradually the large provinces of Tucuman and Paraguay, and 
all the country as far as Chili, Peru and Brazil were subjected to 
the Spanish sceptre. 

The richest countries were discovered. The mother-country 
was hardly able to send'out people enough to occupy and culti- 
vate them in the most scanty manner. Beyond their boundaries 
there were mostly inhospitable regions, that promised only a poor 
reward to the discoverer ; some repulsive, by the most gloomy 
nature, and indeed almost inaccessible. A powerful motive, 
operating generally, threw light also upon these regions ; it was 
the inextinguishable wish to find a more convenient or nearer 
way to the crown of commercial countries, to India. 

The passage around Cape Good Hope, jealously watched 
by the Portuguese, and besides extremely long and toilsome, did 
not satisfy the want. The strait of Magellan was dangerous, 
and deterred from navigation (as well as the passage discovered 
later by le Maire south of Terra del Fuego), by its great length. 
The ideas of Columbus were kept constantly in mind. A western 
passage, and, when the hope of this was given up, a northwest- 
ern, and finally a northeastern, was the object of the efforts of all 
great sea-faring nations. To these efforts geography is indebted 
for a vast extension. 

The countries made known by these voyages of discovery are, 
however, more important for the science of geography than for 
history. Even the splendor of commerce, since the main object 
wa& not attained, was but little altered by them. We shall 
therefore pass over them. 

Slowly, and amidst toilsome struggles, with a nature yet 
wild, and a people equally wild, feeble European colonies were 
formed upon the coasts of the North American republics, which 
are so glorious at the present day. In Virginia, which was thus 
named by Walter Raleigh (1586) in honour of his unmarried 
queen, and in Carolina, thus named previously (about 1560), by 
the French, after their Charles IX., the colonies had a sad end. 
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James I. of England encouraged (1606), by conferring the right 
of property and great privileges, the renewal of the attempts, 
and two societies, one at London, the other at Plymouth, under- ' 
took the culture of the new countries ; the former in Carolina, 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, the latter in New England, or the 
adjacent country to the north of these states. 

At the same time the French renewed their attempts to 
establish colonies in Acadia and Canada. The troubles of 
England favored emigrations to the new world. Under Charles 
I., Maryland — so called by Ltn-d Baltirrwrey in honour of the 
queen, Mary — was settled. One colony 'followed another; Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut were already founded ; 
they formed a union in 1643, under the name of New England, 
for common defence, but they were still weak, and sufiered 
much from the climate as well as from the defects of their 
organization. Gradually the English became predominant upon 
the whole coast. The French alone maintained their possessions. 
These colonies, however, first began to flourish in the following 
period. The difficulties of culture retarded, but confirmed at 
the same time, their prosperity. It was necessary to grant to 
the colonists a certain degree of liberty, which prepared the 
colonies for becoming independent states. A system of represent- 
ative government like the constitution of the mother country, 
was organized already in 1643. Cromwell (1655) increased the 
possessions of England in America, by conquering the large 
island of Jamaica, but restricted the commerce of the colonies 
by his acts relative to navigation. 

ORIGIN OF THE AMERICANS. 

Th£ nations of America, with the exception of some slight 
differences in tribes, the particular origin of which is evident, « 
appear to belong altogether to one common race ; and athougb 
they are spread over all the climates and zones of this vast con- 
tinent, they have, in their principal traits, a conformity that 
distinguishes them essentially from all the races of the old world. 
From the northern polar circle to the vicinity of the southern, 
in the cold, temperate and torrid zones, we see everywhere the 
same copper colour — with only some slight diversity of shades, 
according to the elevation of the soil or its latitude, or according 
to other climatic and local circumstances. Everywhere through 
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all this part of the world (again setting aside a few exceptions) 
the American is tall, strong, and well-proportioned, and very 
seldom seen deformed. His hair, through all zones, is black, 
long, coarse, straight and glossy ; his beard is thin, and stands 
irregularly in clusters; his forehead low; the angles of his long- 
cleft eyes run obliquely towards his forehead ; his eyebrows and 
cheek-bones prominent. He has besides, an obtuse nose, thick 
lips, close and sharp teeth, a considerably broad face, but with 
prominent traits, deep occular orbits, smooth temples and a frontal 
bone much curved backwards ; finally, a mild expression about 
his mouth, which forms a strange contrast with his somln^ or 
apathetic look. These characters, of which some harmonize, it 
is true, with those of the Mongolian race, but others are essen- 
tially different from them, are citpd by those who reject the 
doctrine of a common father of all mankind as a proof that the 
Americans are a distinct race^ .which is indigenous to America. 
But as long as it is possible to explain the diversities of races 
from the influence of soil and climate, as long as a possible way 
for their connexion or progression can be shown, it would be 
pusillanimous, on account of the want of definite historical infor- 
mation, or on account of apparent diversities in form and colour, 
to renounce a doctrine which serves for the strongest support of 
humanity and justice, and which is considered almost as a pos- 
tulate of reason. 

A look upon the map shows us not only a pomble^ but an easy, 
and indeed, according to undoubted, historical monuments, an 
actual way of communication between Asia and America, which 
has been often used. Behring's or Cook^s strait, in the deep 
north, a narrow strait, interrupted by a few islands, and 
covered, through a great part of the year, with thick ice, con- 
ducted, and still conducts, the wild hunters of the northeastern 
extremity of Asia, the Tchukutskoi, to the American continent, 
which is not far distant ; and, further to the south, the islands 
and groups of islands, extending in a long curve from the Japan 
islands, and from Kamtschatka, in Asia, to the peninsula of 
Alayska, in America, the Kurile, the Aleotitian and the Fox 
islands, form a continuous bridge for emigration, constructed by 
nature. A striking similarity of language, manners, &;c. between 
the tribes of the northeast of Asia and the northwest of America, 
as well as the popular traditions, spread widely among the 
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nations of the New World, and monuments of emigrations from 
the country situated to the northwest; and» finally, notwith» 
standing the great diversity of the numberless American lan- 
guages, the evident conformity of the principal, characteristic 
sounds and names with those of the Asiatic languages (a con- 
formity which is discovered in the languages of the inhabitants 
of the interior and southern regions of the continent), raise that 
probability to a certainty. It cannot be doubted that many 
streams of emigration from High Asia, from Mongolia, and Tun* 
gusia, perhaps also from Japan, and the Kuriles, have poured 
over America. Tribes of Finns, Qstiaks, and Permians, have 
also crossed Behring's strait to Greenland, and indeed-*€is the 
characteristic traits of the Puelches seem to prove — proceeded 
as far as Chili. These inhabitants of one of the most southern 
parts of America, as the Esquimaux in the deepest north, exhibit 
the most striking similarity with the Samoieds, whilst the pre- 
dominant character of all other American tribes is the Mongo- 
lian. It is besides possible that this race of Esquimaux came 
also in a westerly direction to the northeast of America, in the 
same manner as Norman adventurers found this way subse- 
quently ; and nothing prevents the supposition that ottrer Euro- 
pean and even African swarms, that even Chinese and Malay 
navigators, driven at various times on different points of the 
new continent, by separate propagation, or by intermixture with 
the natives, have laid the foundation for some of the most striking 
diversities in the otherwise uniform picture of the American 
tribes. 

CONDITION OF THE AMERICANS AT THE TIME OF THEIR DISCOVERY. 

In portraying the conditicm of the American nations at the 
time of their discovery, it is necessary to distinguish that of the 
Americans entirely savage, who formed the predominant mass, 
from that of the smaller number, who had made some progress 
in civilization. We shall take here a cursory view of the traits 
of that barbarism^ as well as of the peculiar chi^aeter of this 
civilization. 

In general we see at the time of the discovery of America, 
through the combined effect of climatic influences and the defects 
of agriculture, the race of its aborigines weak in body, indolent, 
incapable of great or constant exertion, and even in those natil- 
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ral inclinations, which are every where else the most violent, 
especially in sexual love, compared with the inhabitants of the 
old continent, strikingly lukewarm and impotent; but those 
organs of sense, the use of which, from the want of intellectual 
culture and social institutions, is the most important for the pre- 
servation of their existence and the amelioration of their condi- 
tion, are among them, according to circumstances and their man- 
ner of life — ^as the sight and hearing among nations, that subsist 
by hunting — ^wonderfully acute and strong. In the sphere of 
intellectual and moral power, we see likewise clearness and life 
in the small number of ideas, which are embraced within the 
narrow circle of their daily wants and uniform experience. We 
see also that the natural inclinations, which tend directly to their 
own preservation and to that of their species^ or those that are 
allied with animal nature — as love for children, self-love, desire for 
revenge, and independence— operate instinctively among them. 
But in general the character of their intellectual and moral con- 
dition is poverty in perceptions and ideas, insusceptibility for 
metaphysical or abstract notions, animal thoughtlessness, want 
of providence, and dislike for intellectual activity, complete sub- 
mission to momentary sensual enjoyments, and puerile amuse- 
ment, credulity, stupid superstition and presumptuous indolence, 
and in addition to these traits the most complete selfishness^ 
hardness of heart, a total want of sympathy for their fellow men 
and animals, cruelty, insidiousness, taciturnity, and a morose 
disposition. Even the apparently good qualities of the savage^ 
have an impure source. Love for his children is only physical 
instinct. The attachment to his tribe, the lively participation 
of the savage in all the passions and interests of his community, 
hence, his valour in war, contempt of danger and death are 
merely manifestations of setf-lave, which, in an association so 
small as that of a race, or tribe, makes him pursue his own 
advantage, known and felt by him to be inseparable from the 
common interest. Even the love of liberty, which has been ad- 
mired in the savages with enthusiasm, and which indeed caused 
many thousands to die from despair, or to commit suicide, when 
the Europeans subjected them to slavery, is no pure love, sprung 
from ideas, purified by the sentiment of justice, it is rather in- 
stinct alone, the attraction of custom, defiance, and the efiectof 
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the desertion of physical power — as seen also in some animals 
when confined — under the torments of coercion. 

Equally unsatisfactory as the picture of the individual savage, 
is that of his social relations and regulations. Even the natural 
relation of family never arrives among the Indians to the beau- 
tiful, purely human form. Still more defective and unfruitful is 
their political or civil union. Without a presentiment of the 
higher objects of this combination, without landed property, 
industry and the arts that embellish life, without sympathetic 
inclinations and reciprocal wants, the savage — if he does not 
follow instinctively his chief, or the eldest of his tribe, or if he 
has not been brought under the yoke by superstition, or subdued 
by terror and force — ^is his own sole master and servant ; he de- 
serves nothing from others, and confers upon them nothing ; for 
his preservation and enjoyments, he always trusts to himself 
alone ; he is an enemy of every dependence, and knows nothing 
of obedience. Hence, we find among the savages— setting 
aside the above exceptions, which usually give rise to despotism 
— the ties of society extremely loose, and those blessings, which ^ 
are the fruit of a well-organized political combination, nowhere 
known or sought. 

With these defects of the civil condition of the Americans were 
associated two others of a powerful influence, which arrested all 
progress of civilization. They were unacquainted with the 
domestication of useful animals and the working of iron. It 
deserves admiration, that the Americans, without the assistance 
of metallic instruments, were able to hollow out trees for canoes, ^ 
and to make various utensils. Sharp stones, pointed bones, 
wooden instruments hardened by fire, were used instead of iron. 
In the same manner they procured for themselves deadly lances 
and arrows.* 

* It may not, perhaps, be improper to express an opinion here, that some 
of the preceding remarks will hardly apply to the North- American Indian at 
least. From personal experience we Imow that the Indians are far superior 
to the lower ranks of civilized society. The red man, the proud «* stoic of the 
woods," is a harbarian, it is true, but the noblest of barbarians ; the best friend 
and worst enemy. He is neither the slave of tyrants, nor a priest-ridden fool. 
His religion is enough to make the whites of this age ashamed of their an- 
cestors at least. His God is the Great Spirit, and that alone— no cat or 
monkey. — [Note of the Translator.'] 
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THE MEXICANS AND PERUVIANS IN PARTICULAR, 

It ia ei^ily conceiyed, that not all the tribes of the vast 
America were sunk to a degree of barbarism equally low. 

fiut two nations had already advanced far before all others^ 
and demand therefore particular attention ; the Meidcans and 
the Peruviana. 

According to the traditions spread in Old and New Mexico, 
and still further, according to the hieroglyphical pictures, found 
in the temples of the first, which are in themselves one of the 
most interesting proofs of the Mexican civilization, and finally 
according to many other monuments existing in the country, it 
appears that, at different epochs, some of which are very remote* 
northern and northwestern tribes came into the country of 
Anahuac (the original name of the country), and brought to the 
savages the arts of civilization. This was done especially in the 
thirteenth century, by the Axteks, the proper founders of the 
empire ruled by Montezuma; the capital of which, Mexico, 
signifies in the Aztekian language the abode of the war-god, 
Mexitli or Huitzlipochtli. 

The Azteks, or proper Mexicans, less distinguished by the arts 
of peace, than by their warlike qualities, fortified the continuation 
of civilization by the foundation of a vast empire, governed at 
first by many princes, but which was afterwards (130, or, 
according to another calculation, 197 years before Cortez con- 
quered the empire) united under the sceptre of one monarch. 
These monarchs were elective, and Montezuma was the ninth. 

The form, of the government was not unlike that of a European 
feudal state in the Middle Ages. The monarch, notwithstanding 
all the splendor that surrounded the throne, notwithstanding all 
the manifestations of the most profound submissiveness, with which 
the greatest approached him, was greatly restricted by the pre- 
rogatives of a proud and powerful nobility, which in its turn 
exercised an oppressive dominion over the common people. 
Thirty chiefs of the first rank, among whom were distinguished 
especially the princes of Tezeuco and Tacuba, ruled each over a 
number of about 100,000 commons; under these princes three 
thousand nobles of the second rank raised their proud heads. 
Without the consent of the chiefs nothing important, either in war 
or peace, could be done, and six electors disposed of the vacant 
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throne. They gave it generally, it is true, to a meiaber of the 
reigning house, but always to him only who seemed to them the 
most worthy. All nobles, however, in wiur, folk>wed the standard 
ai the empire, and paid the monarch according to the extent of 
their territories a larger or smaller tribute. 

Some of these nobles possessed their lands as absolute and 
hereditary property, others had only the usufruct of them attached 
to some office or dignity. The mass of the people, however, 
divided into circles, obtained a quantity of land in proportion to 
the number of families in each circle for commcHi culture and 
enjoyment. 

Those who were members of these fraternities (or Calpullees) 
were considered Jree. But there was, besides these, a large 
number of real slaves, called Mayeques ; the condition of some 
resembled that of the serfs of the glebe in the European feudal 
states ; others had a lot similar to the domestic slaves of antiquity ; 
a class of men so abject and so little protected by law, that they 
could be killed with impunity. 

An eariy corruption had thus got possession of the social insti- 
tutions of the Mexicans, and arrested the progress of the good, 
which in other respects had given hopes. In the number of 
happy effects that resulted from this progress, we include the 
foundation of considerable cities, which we see flourishing in most 
of the Mexican provinces, through industry, population, and 
public institutions, and enlivening vast regions around by the 
intercourse that proceeds from them. Among these cities, 
Mexico, with at least sixty thousand inhabitants, many large, 
and some magnificent edifices, with dikes and sluices, occupies 
the first rank. The inhabitants of these cities were divided — 
which is an evidence of considerable progress in industry, or 
which would necessarily produce it — ^into different classes, 
according to their pursuits, and the division of work contributed 
necessarily to its perfection. 

The regulations of a more refined policy, established tribunals 
for civil and criminal cases, regular taxes — ^not to be paid in 
money, however, but in products, and by the more indigent, in 
labor — ^upon land, industry and enjoyment, then various police- 
institutions, which did not exist at that time in many European 
states, a communication between different parts of the country, 
established by the state, aqueducts, the lighting and cleaning of 
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Streets, are an evidence of the improvement commenced in the 
state of society. 

With this improvement, however, many remnants of the deepest 
barbarism formed an odious contrast. To these belong the can- 
nibal fury of the Mexicans in war, the devouring of the flesh of 
their captive enemies, the butchering of their own citizens at the 
funerals of their chiefs, the little intercourse between their pro- 
vinces, their ignorance of coined money, the want of which was 
supplied very imperfectly by the much-used cocoa-nuts, and 
especially their barbarous religious rites, which, having their 
origin in the idea of evil deities, bore everywhere a dark and 
cruel stamp, required the blood of human victims for the altars, 
and instead of humanizing the Mexican character, produced an 
irremediable state of barbarism. 

The state of the Peruvian civilization gives us a picture 
similar to that of the Mexican ; but the historical origin of it is 
veiled in still greater obscuHty. Upon the authority of their 
Quippos, or knots of colored ribands, which supplied, although very 
imperfectly, the place of writing, the Peruvians asserted, that, 
four hundred years before Pizarro, their empire had flourished 
under twelve monarchs. Before these monarchs, their country 
was wild, and the people plunged in a profound barbarism. 
Then appeared suddenly on the shores of the lake Titicaca, 
Manco-Capac, with his sister and wife, Mama-Ocdlo, the children 
of the sun, and taught the natives, — Manco the men. Mama the 
women, — the arts of peace and the elements of civilization. The 
images of the monsters, before which, as gods, they had knelt, 
were now overthrown, a temple of the sun built, and this benefi- 
cent luminary, the source of light and life, venerated with mild 
rites, that corresponded with grateful love. All the laws and 
institutions of Manco-Capac and his successors, breathed humanity 
and mild manners ; they were given in the name of the sun, the 
divine father of the Incas ; their violation had been regarded, not 
only as a crime against social order, but as a rebellion against 
the will of God. This celestial teacher did not limit the benefits 
of his legislation and precepts, to the people who lived around 
the region of his first appearance. With an impressive voice he 
invited also the more remote tribes to submit to the worship 
of the sun, and his successors continued his work, by arms, aIso» 
where persuasion did not succeed, with the greatest success. 
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The growing empire of the Incas, under the twelfth of its mo- 
narohs, Huaua-Capao, was at the summit of its gr^ndeUr and 
power. From Cusco (or Cuzko), where its cradle had been, to 
the region beyond Quito — the last conquest of the Peruvians — a 
distance of several hundred miles, his dominion extended. One 
hundred tribes respected his word. But Huana-Capac occa- 
sioned, by the division of his countries (his favorite son, whom 
he had by a woman foreign to his house, not by a daughter of 
the sun, was to rule over Quito, his first born and legitimate son 
only over Cusco), a quarrel between his two sons, and civil war, 
during which the invasion of the robber, Pizarro, put an end to 
the empire of the Incas. 

Notwithstanding the charming descriptions of the government 
of the Incas, which we have received from poetical historians, 
the state of the Peruvian empire under the Incas, appears to the 
unbiassed inquirer as little worthy of envy, and in its principal 
traits barbarous. The government of the children of the sun, 
paternal, perhaps, originally, degenerated soon into absolute and 
even tyrannical despotism. The nod of the monarch was the 
supreme and only law, the least transgression appeared worthy 
of death, and the population of a whole province suffered death 
without a murmur, when the ruler was angry. He was ap- 
proached only with trembling and with tributes, and when he 
died, thousands of his subjects were butchered upon his grave. 
Besides the strange rites, with which the beneficent god was 
honoured^ — the offering of the first fruits of the field, and the first 
products of industry — ^we find also the establishment of the most 
terrible punishment for the virgin of the sun who had broken her 
vow, for her seducer, and for her whole house; and notwith- 
standing the care with which agriculture was favored by laws 
and institutions, we see the Peruvians eat raw flesh and fish, and 
even earth, like the rudest of savages. 

The culture of their lands in common, the distribution of which 

was renewed annually, shows us also their social state at the 

lowest grade. As in Mexico, a large part of the people, the 

Yanaconas, languished in complete slavery, and the established 

gradation of rank, up to the children of the sun, fortified the 

degradation of the majority. Before the conquest of Quito, 

Cusco was the only city in this large empire. Its temples and 

the rest of its magnificent edifices, and its other works of art. 
Vol. III.— k 3 
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which have been praised, sink below mediocrity, as aoon as crith- 
cism djficovers with its sober locA the exaggeration that prevails 
in the emphatic descriptions of the conquerors. From all these 
considerations Peru appears, although in some respects more 
interesting, upon the whole less civilized than Mexico. 

TREATMEP^T OF THE AMERICANS.— PRINCIPLES OF THE SPANISH 

GOVERNMENT. 

These two nations, as well as all others of the New World (the 
few excepted from which the inhospitableness or inaccessibility 
of their soil kept the conquerors at a distance), experienced soon 
after the discovery a hard lot. Many were destroyed ; others, 
subjected at least to severe oppression, suffered a total change 
and sudden interruption in all their relations ; then they were 
constrained by the law of the conqueror to pursue a course 
entirely foreign to their developement, which was in part com- 
menced and in part prepared according to their natural cha- 
racter. 

Unmoved by the quiet harmlessness of the Indians (the natives 
of this part of the world, which was supposed to be India, were 
thus called), the Spaniards made immediately their superiority 
in power, prudence and arms, pass as a title to dominion, and 
subjected the unfortunate aborigines to the labor of servitude, 
either upon plantations where the soil and situation seemed 
advantageous, or (which was more frequent) in the abundant 
mines of gold and silver, which they were eager to have opened- 
This lot befell first the inhabitants of the Antilles discovered 
already by Columbus, especially those of the large island of 
Hispaniola, upon which was the principal settlement of the 
Spaniards, and the residence of the governor. The Indians, 
exasperated by such mistreatment, finally took up arms, but 
soon succumbed in the unequal contest against the sharp Euro- 
pean swords, against the thundering artillery, against powerful 
horses, and dogs that were tatight to hunt men. Now their yoke 
became still more oppressive : a heavy tribute was required of 
them besides their labor, and finally they were abandoned, 
divided into larger and smaller lots, together with the districts 
which they inhabited, to the planters, warriors and adventurers, 
as complete or little restricted property. It was in vain that 
the Dominicans especially — whose missionary labors were there- 
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by rendered more gevere — fought zealously against such unchris- 
tian treatment, it was in vain that the noble Bartholomew de las 
Casas, who belonged to the same order, made it the object of all 
the efforts of his life to save the violated rights of man by 
instructions, reproaches, entreaties and negotiations : his twelve 
voyages across the ocean, and his incessant struggle for fifty 
years against the oppressors, bad for their result only a partial 
find transient alleviation. The Ripartimientos remained ; only 
regulations — good it is true, but little observed — were made for 
preventing abuses and for restricting the rights of masters. 
Swarms of negro slaves, a more hardy race of men, who, as it 
wap said, were more worthy of slavery, on account of their 
wickedness, to which they were accustomed already in their 
native country, were transplanted to America (it is asserted that 
las Casas himself bears the guilt) under the pretext of relieving 
the weak Indians, and that regular traffic in men, which offends 
God and nature, was established with the coast of Africa, which 
has .broMght the heaviest curse upon this part of the world, and, 
without any advantage for the Indians, only increased the 
number of their companions in misfortune. 

So great was the oppression, so destructive its effect upon the 
Indians, formerly free and exempt from labor, that the population 
of Hispaniola, which at the time of its discovery was estimated at 
a million of souls, was reduced within fifteen years to 60,000. 
Now the robbers of men dragged 40,000 fresh laborers from the 
Bahama islands to Hispaniofe ; and nine years later there were 
only 14,000 altogether. 

This barbarous treatment of the natives took place also on the 
continent in proportion to the progress of discoveries and con- 
quests. The bloody scenes of war and the still more destructive 
effects of slavery, were accompanied by the scourge of famine 
and epidemics. It devoured those, who to escape the power of 
^their tormentors, 'fled to the deserts and woods ; but the pestilence 
of the small-pox, received from the Europeans, and ten times 
more dreadful in its transplantation, raged among all. Who can 
number the victims of so many kinds of death ? Already when 
Pizarro ruled in Peru, the more humane of his countrymen com- 
plained, that the tyranny of the Spaniards had already occasioned 
the death of ten millions of Americans, and many writers assert, 
that in the whole seven-eights of the American population found 
their destruction in the consequences of the discovery. 
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The curse of such unexampled atrocities does not, however, lie 
properly upon the Spanish government, which rather protected, 
constantly and most zealously, its American subjects, by laws and 
institutions. Already in the year 1542, Charles V. had by a 
circumstantial law, leges nuevas, the fruit of mature reflections, 
proclaimed solemly and definitively the liberty of the Indians. 
They were like all other subjects to enjoy the benefits of equal 
rights, to do no involuntary or gratuitous labor for the conquerors, 
all their performances were to be fixed by law and agreement. 
But by this mild ordinance, which was afterwards often repeated, 
they did not regain their lands, but were treated as the property 
of the planters or the crown. Hunger reduced them conse 
quently to a conventional servitude, and besides, it was to the 
Spaniards themselves that the execution of these laws was 
entrusted. What force therefore they were to have, depended 
upon the mercy or humanity of the viceroy, or the governor of 
a district. The lost population, it is true, was restored in the 
course of centuries. There are countries, such as Mexico, New- 
Granada and others, in which at the present day it is probably 
more numerous, than at the time of their conquest ; but in most 
countries the aboriginal race is greatly diminished. 

The civilization of the Americans has progressed but slowly. 
The baptism to which they were allured or forced, was a vain 
form. Their minds, as yet unprepared and dejected by outrages, 
did not comprehend the sublime doctrine of Christianity, nor in 
general, any elevated or abstract idea. The despotism erf* the 
spiritual and secular power was besides intent upon perpetuating 
this intellectual minoritv, and the constant abasement, in which 
the unfortunate natives languished, kept their minds in bondage 
and ignorance* With a few exceptions the Americans occupy 
at the present day an inferior rank in all the spheres of the nobler 
culture of man* 

It is howevor revoltinsr* that in the order of ranks established 
among tlie races of the inhabitants, the aborigines, the natural 
msters of the country to which nature has adapted them, 
shoald occupy the last place upon the soil, which their fathers 
calkd theirs* In tlie system of castes, which in America* natore, 
not huauLD laws — the latter onlv deforms bv a strange order erf* 
ranks — has established, the native Spaniards, called Chapetones 
or Gachupines, maintain, or maintained until the latest revoio- 
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tions the highest rank. After them come, or came, the Creoles, 
i. e. the descendants of Europeans born in America. These look 
with contempt upon the third class, that composed of individuals 
of the mixed races, who are called either Mestizos or Mulattos, 
or Zambos, according to their parentage. The parents of the 
first are white and copper-coloured, of the second white and 
black, of the last copper-coloured and black. The son of a white 
man and a mulatto woman is called a Quarteron, and that of a 
Quarteron and a white man Quinteron. Some other mixtures of 
blood bear particular names, but rank is regulated everywhere 
according to the proportion, in which that of the whites flows in 
the veins of the coloured person. This distinction cherishes the 
hatred of the coloured people towards the whites, and society is 
threatened with the most destructive irruptions of irritated 
passion. In the fourth place, consequently below all the bastard 
races, stand the negroes, whose hard lot of slavery is sometimes 
sweetened by the favor of their masters, sometimes exchanged 
for liberty by fortune and industry. But in general they think 
that they are better, and are more esteemed than the unfortunate 
Indians, the genuine children of the country, but doomed by the 
injustice of foreigners to the deepest humiliation. 

Whilst, however, the most numerous class of the inhabitants 
of such extensive and magnificent countries, sinking under op- 
pression and ignominy, never enjoyed their natural blessing (for 
this condition has continued pretty uniformly from the establish- 
ment of the Spanish dominion until the latest times), the illibe- 
ral policy of the mother-country, deprived also all other classes 
of freedom and prosperity. 

As little as Ferdinand and Charles had contributed to the con- 
quest of America by their own participation, they regarded, how- 
ever — and the tenor of the bull of donation granted by the pope 
favored this arrogation — themselves solely and personally as the 
unlimited masters and owners of the New World, as far as it was 
discovered. The Spaniards, accustomed to respect their king as 
the possessor of the most complete plenitude of power, did not 
contest his supreme right over the American countries ; and the 
most audacious among the conquerors of the New World, whose 
greedy hand was extended to seize the sceptre of vast kingdoms, 
set up no other title for their pretensions, than, the investiture of 
the king. In the name of this king they took possession of all 
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the countries and seas, which they discovered, and the legists of 
the time acknowledged this method of taking possession, perhaps 
by the erection of a pole with the papal bull of donation attached 
to it, as a valid act of acquiring one part of the world. 

In consequence of the king's right of property to the whole 
of America, a part of the profit of what was given away to con- 
querors, planters, or the functionaries of state might be demanded 
for the crown, and all real estate, which lost its owner, or which 
was taken from the usufructuarv, be considered as escheated to 
the crown. 

In conformity to this view, it was necessary, that the fifth, 
later the twentieth part, of the profits of mines — a long time 
almost the only harvest-field of the conquerors — should be paid 
to the king, and a proportional tax was laid upon plantations. 
The last were subjected, besides, to the unreasonable burden of 
• a tenth, in favor of the Church. Whatever was produced in the 
colonies, could not be transported anywhere except to the 
mother-country, on account of which it is estimated, that one 
half of the gain in gold and silver, which atiiounts on the 
average to thirty millions, consequently fifteen millions annually^ 
. was carried to Spain. An equal or greater profit was perhaps 
to be derived from the harvests of sugar, cocoa, cochineal, indigo, 
and tobacco, and other colonial productions, as soon as planta- 
tions were established, and the ways of commerce opened. It 
was permitted to transport them only to Spain, and indeed only 
in Spanish vessels. But in order to make also the wealth, that 
remained in the colonies, solely and manifestly tributary to the 
mother-country, it was prohibited to them — und^r the penalty 
of confiscation, and even death — to receive any object, whether 
of want or luxury, from foreigners. They were designed to be 
a market-place, which was more secure by exclusion^ and which 
promised usurious gain to the monopolizing mother-country, for 
the natural productions of Spain, and for its manufactures. It 
was therefore prohibited to the colonies to establish manufacto- 
ries like the Spanish; it was even prohibited to cultivate the 
" vine and the olive, in order that the Spanish planter might find 
among them a secure market ; one colony was also prohibited to 
trade with another, in order that the Spanish merchants might 
receive the profit of this intermediate commerce. 
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PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF THE COLONIES.— COLONIES OF OTHER STATES. 

The Spanish colonies were accordingly not only commercial 
colonies, but countries of production and property. The crown, 
or mother-country, claimed the absolute possession of the whole ; 
all the planters, whether simple farmers, or masters of planta- 
tions, or possessors of mines (there might be in one and the same 
colony, inhabitants of all three classes), were considered as the 
crown's serfs of the glebe ; the diverse productions of the soil, 
after the deduction of what belonged by contract to the culti- 
vator, were the mother-country's, and all restrictions of commerce 
flowed directly from this idea of property. 

Portugal, which was unable to send out so many men to cul- 
tivate land, and the colonies of which had not sufficient soil to 
produce much themselves, was obliged to make the vast coun- 
tries, that presented allurements to it in their treasures, tributary. 
to itself by preponderance of commerce^ supported upon aflfection 
or fear. The colonies formed only the points of support, or the 
centre of its commercial operations, the circle of which embraced 
one half of the globe. Only in Brazil its colonies assumed the 
nature of the Spanish, as colonies of cultivators, planters, and 
miners. 

The two first viceroys who were put over India, Francis 
of Almeida (1505 — 1509), and the great Alfonso of Albuquerque 
(1510 — 1515), founded by wisdom and energy the vast empire 
of the Portuguese in the East Indies. The first filled by many 
victories the Indian Seas with the terror of the Portuguese 
arms, established a large number of settlements, and took posses- 
sion of Ceylon (1506). The second kept the Arabians and Turks 
at a respectful distance, made himself master of Goa, which he 
made the principal seat of the Portuguese pbwer, on account of 
its excellent harbour, took Malacca, the central point of the 
eastern commerce from China and Japan, as far as Africa and 
Arabia, by storm (1511), and from this place he sent troops to 
occupy the Moluccas, whilst in the west he conquered, heroically, 
the important Ormus, the key of the Persian gulf. 

The preponderance of the Portuguese in the East Indies, lasted 
almost sixty years. It was in vain that the indignation of the 
mistreated princes and nations broke out in repeated wars. 
Portugal, accustomed to victory, continued to be victorious, and 
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even after its union with Spain (1581), the terror of the. Por- 
tuguese name was sustained for a considerable time. But the 
Dutch, after Philip II. had closed the port of Lisbon against 
them as rebels, whence they had previously obtained the mer- 
chandise of the East Indies, went now themselves to the East 
Indies, and humbled the Portuguese power. After a long and 
changeful contest, they gained Timor, the Moluccas, Malacca, 
Ceylon, Celebes, (from 1613 to 1660), finally also most of the 
places upon the coast of Malabar, and took from the Portuguese 
the commerce with Japan, whilst the English established them- 
selves between their settlements, disturbed their commerce by 
privateering, and finally, in connexion with Persia, took from 
them the important Ormus. The Portuguese splendor in the 
East Indies was destroyed, with the exception of a few remnants, 
and they lost also in Africa much in a similar way. 

The colonies of the Dutch (and English) in the East Indies 
(and in America) were essentially different from the Spanish and 
Portuguese in this respect : they were not established immedi- 
ately in the name of the state (neither by private adventurers 
invested with full power), but by commercial companies — as in- 
termedial powers — which received from the government only 
their authority and an exclusive right of commerce. In the year 
1602 the general East India Company, just established, obtained 
from the government the monopoly beyond the cape and the 
strait of Magellan, and the right to found colonies in the East 
Indies, to make war and peace, to construct fortresses, and to 
govern the interior of the country, only with the reservation of 
the sovereignty of the state. 

We have already alluded to the success which this company 
had in war against the Portuguese. Among the Dutch colonies, 
that of Negapatnam, on the coast of Coromandel, became one 
of the principal ; but the sole possession of the Moluccas, and 
the trade in spices, which was acquired violently and maintained 
still more violently, became more important. By extorted trea- 
ties with the princes of these islands, and by bloody severity, the 
Dutch succeeded in getting the aromatic plants extirpated on 
most of the islands. Cloves were to be cultivated only on Am- 
boina, nutmegs only on Banda. The English settled on Amboina,. 
and the natives residing on Banda were massacred in order to 
maintain this exclusive commerce. Celebes was also ccmiqu^ced 
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with great bloodshed, many other colonies successfully founded; 
but Batavia, built on Java, was made the principal seat of power. 
Finally, a colony was established on the cape of Good Hope, 
neglected by the Portuguese, but precious by its situation, air, 
and soil — ^although after a miserable plan, and almost only for a 
place of refreshment to the East India navigators — and provided 
with fortifications in 1652. Colonists from different countries of 
Europe, soon peopled the magnificent cape : but illiberal restric- 
tions of commerce prevented the prosperity of the colonies. 

England founded colonies in almost the same manner as Hol- 
land — by privileged companies. 

Queen Elizabeth gave the English East India Company a 
charter for fifteen years: from time to time it was renewed. 
The knowledge of the British had been increased by several 
voyages around the world, accomplished with success. Their 
bold commercial activity extended in all directions. Intercourse 
was established by Archangel with Russia, by Russia with Persia 
and India ; it was the last country, principally, that attracted 
the longing looks of JSngland. Hence the attempts to reach it 
by a northwest or northeast passage ; hence, finally, the resolu- 
tion to go there around the cape, as the Portuguese and Dutch 
(1591). Notwithstanding its brilliant success in the beginning, 
the company was not able to maintain itself against the prepon- 
derance of Holland, already firmly established. With great 
difficulty it kept possession of some factories on Malabar, Coro- 
mandel, and some islands, got itself established at Madras, but 
remained until the following period weak and oppressed. 

The Danes formed (1616) also an East India Company, and, 
after vain elBTorts to find a northwest passage, sailed (from the 
year 1618) around Cape Good Hope. 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE GREAT DISCOVERIES. 

The commerce of the world, properly so called, first originated 
through all these discoveries and their consequences, and eclipsed 
by its extent and by its fruits even the most brilliant commercial 
greatness of every preceding time. Nations which had not been 
hitherto distinguished in this career, seized upon it, and acquired 
with it wealth, power and political importance. It was no 
longer the states of Italy in the south, no longer the Hanse in 
the north, that enjoyed the first rank. At first they declined 
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gradually, but soon, especially the Hanse, rapidly. The Ittt, 
with the exception of the chimerical confederation of Lubec, 
Bremen and Hamburg, ceased entirely towards the close of this 
period. 

In Italy, the republic of Venice, although the Turks gave it 
the most sensible blows, continued to maintain until the seven- 
teenth century a remnant of its ancient greatness, but the 
voyages of the Portuguese to the East Indies had destroyed its 
most precious root. It was impossible for it to rise again. 

Portugal and Spain, on the contrary, advanced rapidly and 
gloriously before other nations, and Spain, after its union with 
Portugal, might have maintained under a wise government, 
almost the sole commerce of the world. But the illiberal 
maxiitis of its government had already at that time laid the 
foundation for its decline. Despotic oppression paralyzed the 
best powers of the nation, fanaticism drove away large numbers 
of industrious inhabitants, and dark ambition produced the hatred 
of foreigners. The defection of the Netherlands, besides other 
incalculable results, changed entirely the -course of commerce. 
Holland got possession of its most precious branches. It was 
emulated by England, since the time of queen Elizabeth, most 
gloriously. Emigrants from thd oppressed Netherlands had 
introduced into England their own manufactural pursuits. 
This country wrested from the Hanse the lucrative commerce in 
woollen goods, and rose in general in proportion as the latter 
declined. Spain looked on inactiveiyi Even the American 
commerce, notwithstanding the most anxious precaution of a 
short-sighted government, remained only apparently in its 
possession. The industry of the Spaniards, which had very 
much declined, was insufficient to satisfy the wants of America. 
Under their name, or by smuggling, foreigners supplied its 
market; the treasures of the New World, merely passing 
through the hands of the Spanish, enriched now Holland, 
England, soon also France and other countries. The masters 
of the gold and silver mines of Peru and Mexico coined at home 
base copper money, and were the debtors of all the world. 

Among the immense results of the great discoveries, of which 
almost every page of Modern History bears witness, we will take 
inerely a preliminary view of their influence upon liberty. Al- 
though the discovery of the New World has been, partially and 
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immediately, the source of more than one evil, it appears never- 
theless in general, and in its more remote consequences, advan- 
tageous and salutaiy to liberty. 

This great discovery has furnished a defence agftinst tyranny 
in enriching and strengthening the human intellect. The view 
once directed to a distance, does not easily accommodate itself to 
restriction by the walls of a stall for slaves. Knowledge is the 
eternal enemy of slavery. Not only an enlarged sphere for 
speculation, but also a secure asylum for oppressed justice and 
for proscribed love of liberty lies open to the inhabitants of the 
old world in the immense regions of the new. Millions, whom 
political or religious despotism oppressed, tormented and pro- 
scribed in Europe, found in America a new and free home ; atid 
also the ideas of liberty ^ transplanted upon the soil of the new 
world, have prospered there and brought forth noble fruits. The 
view of that great continent, open to all the victims of persecu- 
tion, and harbouring an immense mass of power, may withhold the 
potentates of the old world from too great abuse of their power, 
and sustain the weak in their struggle for the defence of their 
rights. And if, according to a sad fatality, despotism following 
it may be, a great law of motion from the east to the west, 
should continue from Asia its destructive course over the coun- 
tries of Europe, fugitive liberty would fix its abode perhaps for 
thousands of years in the young country beyond the Atlantic 
ocean. It might perhaps also return from thence, triumphant 
and renovating, to the European soil ! 



HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

INTRODUCTION. 

We have seen the proud structure of the hierarchy and that of 
the papal throne, which rose wonderfully from the midst of it, 
and at last eclipsed all secular and ecclesiastical grandeur. 

How was it possible, that this power should have been shaken, 
humbled and vanquished ? Whence came the potency, that was 
stronger than the world-swaying ? Who was able to accomplish, 
what emperors and kings, what nations and councils had at- 
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tempted in vaint This great work was accomplished without 
earthly arms and grandeur ; only by the invisible power of ideas 
and truth, favored by some circumstances^ which Providence 
had prepared, and by the energetic genius of some few men, who 
made themselves masters of these ideas and circumstances. Thus 
it was decreed by fate ; or, rather — the great law of nature was 
thus fulfilled, according to which, ideas are stronger than external 
power, and according to which, excess and abuse of authority 
become its destruction, and according to which, every power 
that resists the spirit of the time rests upon a hollow foundation, 
and accelerates its fall by its resistance. 

Europe or Christendom needed, at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, a Reformation of the Church, and obtained it 
by the decree of Heaven. The state of the Church at that time, 
and the wonderful connexion of events which brought on the 
revolution, demand however a closer examination. 

STATE OF THE CHURCH— PARTICULARLY IN GERMANY. 

I. State of the Church. — ^We have seen in Middle History, 
from century to century, the deplorable corruption of the Romish 
church, in doctrines and rites, as well as in the internal relations 
of the clergy and the morals of its members, progress continually. 

Scarcely had the first rays of returning illumination given the 
Western World some self-consciousness of its ecclesiastical con- 
dition, when the feeling of its intolerableness broke out in the 
demand, expressed at first softly, then louder and louder, and at 
length thundered out in one general cry for a " Reform of the 
Church in its head and members." The divine spirit of Christianity, 
stifled in part by antiquated forms, supplanted in part by the 
sacerdotal empire, which arose by artifice, threatened to disappear 
entirely. A reform was necessary to prevent Christianity from 
degenerating permanently into Lamaism, and the monachism of 
the Bonzes. But a reform could only be effected in two ways ; 
in that oi peaceable, legal amendment by the existing authorities 
themselves, or in a revolutionary manner. There was reason to 
hope that the first would prove successful. The well-disposed 
expected a peaceable reformation from the councils of Constance 
and Basle ; and it was not the fault of the fathers of the council 
of Basle, that expectation was deceived. The Romish chair, by 
its decided resistance, destroyed the work that was already 
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commenced under happy auspices. A subsequent attempt of 
the emperor Maximilian^ and the king of France, Louis XII., to 
force the pope (Julius 11.) to compliance by a council assembled 
at Pisa (1511), was frustrated likewise by the arts of Rome. A 
council which the pope assembled (1512) in his Lateran palace, 
obtained the most complete victory over that of Pisa. The 
emperor and king had to submit, nothing was now to be expected 
from the heads. The oppressed communion of the faithful was 
obliged to take the work of deliverance into its own hands ; war 
was now the only remedy. 

Among the countries of Christendom, Germany felt most the 
oppressive dominion of the pope. In Spain and France it was 
the will of the king, rather than the power of the pope, that 
enchained the nation; the Church was subservient to secular 
despotism or policy. In Germany, even the civil authority was 
abandoned, in a great measure, to the ecclesiastical power. 
Many of the most considerable princes of the empire were them- 
selves heads of the Church, consequently in oppressive depen- 
dence upon Rome ; and the emperor, as protector of Rome, and 
as bound to show particular deference to the pope, who crowned 
him, was unable to resist his pretensions with energy. Frederick 
III., by the weakness of his character, had neglected the only 
occasion of liberating himself and his country from such a dis- 
graceful dependence. He obtruded upon the German nation the 
lamentable Concordat of Aschaffenburg, which gave a legal 
validity to most of the usurpations and extortions of the Roman 
court. The tenor of these Concordats, and still more the famous 
hundred grievances of the German nation, which the ecclesiastical 
and secular princes of the empire, assembled at the diet of 
Nuernberg (1523), with the approbation of Ferdinand, the 
brother and representative of the emperor, Charles V., laid 
before the papal legate, demanding their abolition, as the indis- 
pensable condition for the maintenance of the peace of the 
Church, giVe us the most lively picture of the corruption of the 
German church, and the humiliation of the German state at that 
time. 

In all parts of Germany the immediate and mediate prelates 
(those elevated to the rank of princes and others) and churches 
possessed the finest and richest lands as proprietors and feudal 
lords, and indeed the sovereignty over extensive territories. 
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With this accumulation of wealth and power were asaocialed 
the most extraordinary, real and personal prmlogeB and immu- 
nities, whereby the clergy, down to the lowest members, were 
almost wholly exempt from the burden and obligations o( eivtl 
union, and, as they had a prospect of escaping punishment, were 
frequently encouraged to conunit audacious xnisdoeds. But 
thoi^e of the clergy, who did not trouble society by crimes, or 
tyranny, scandalized it at least by boundless excess and immo- 
rality, that derided all shame. Almost all the historians of that 
time make the most bitter complaint against these disorders. 

But a large part of the wealth of the German clergy, as well 
as no small portion of the small fortunes of the laity flowed (and 
such was the case also in most of the other countries, although 
somewhat less) to ftome under the most futile pretexts. The 
pope had reserved for himself the collation of dhe half of the 
benefices, and sold them, or the mere reversions of them, almost 
publicly to the highest bidders, or in a mass to wholesale specu- 
lators, who enriched themselves by selling them out singly. In 
addition to this, there were the Annates, the high fees for the 
pallium, and many other taxes— extorted usually under the pre- 
text of a Crusade against the Turks — ^finally, considerable sums, 
drawn from the laity, as well as from the clergy, from multino- 
minal causes, but principally for the acts of the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, which was extravagantly extended, for dispensations from 
ecclesiastical laws, or from the commandments of (rod, and for 
absolution — a powerful inducement to commit sin — and besides 
all this, the personal dependence, which was generally established 
by such relations, and the immediate influence exercised in all 
the spheres of private and public life. 

Wherever some sparks of good sense, of pure Christianity, or 
patriotism were yet left, such striking corruption of the Church, 
and such ignominious oppression of the state excited necessarily 
indignation and ardent desire for redress. 

THE MORE REMOTE, AND THE NEARER CAUSES OF THE REFORMATION. 

But the reason that these sparks became constantly more nu- 
merous, and shone brighter and brighter, that the step of despo- 
tism was now unable to stifle them, that they produced gradually 
a world-lighting flame, is distinctly seen in the chain of events, 
which commenced in the deepest night of the Middle Ages, and 
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which, acGONling to the will of Providence, prepared for the 
Reformation, or in general for the spirit of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and its powerful son, the Reformation, the way and its 
works. 

The first beginnings of dvU libertyy shooting up during the 
more animated life of nations ; manners becoming more refined 
by commerce, industry in the arts, and increasing wealth ; the 
revival of science, and especially classical literature, enlarging 
the circle of intellectual vision, and strengthening the mental 
eye; liberal ideas cherished in silence—- even by sects apparently 
suppressed — propagated in intimacy, and becoming more and 
more purified; the consolidation of all these precious advantages, 
the continual spreading of intdlectual treasures by means of the 
celestial art of printing, the power of public opinion, which we 
owe to that art; these and other elements of an ameliorated 
state of society, and a promising developement of human nature, 
have been described with the interest due to them, and cited as 
the most important historical events in the third period of the 
Middle Ages. A serious examination of them gives the key to 
the great changes which they have produced. There was, be- 
sides, the degradation of the Roman chair, which became more 
and more manifest, at first by the scandalous and ridiculous 
quarrel with king Louis, the Bavarian ; then by the long schism 
during which the reckless animosity of the conflicting parties 
discovered the most humiliating nakedness on both sides ; after- 
wards by the shameful actions and crimes of Alexander VI., 
who, succeeding a series of abandoned popes, seemed raised to 
the papal throne merely to fill the measure of profligacy ; and, 
finally, by the conduct of Julius the Second, whose policy and 
warlike disposition insulted all sacerdotal decorum. The deci- 
sions of the councils of Constance and Basle, although in the 
substance deprived of their external value by the indefatigable 
arts of Rome, continued to operate as legal authority, and a 
firmly established point of support for the claims of the well- 
disposed, as a solemn declaration of the subordination of the 
pope to ecumenic councils. 

According to all these preparations, the finger of Providence 
is perceptible in the immediate occasion of the Reformation, as 
well as in all the circumstances that accompanied it and favored 
its progress. Men of both parties served, although ignorant of 
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it themselves, in a wonderful manner as instruments for the 
execution of the decrees of God. 

The Romish court, by insulting too audaciously the spirit of 
the time, by carrying its power too far, gave the impulse to the 
great revolution. The doctrine oi absolving from sins by moneys 
which scandalized the best men even in the darkest times (which 
the pope as dispenser of the superabundant merits of Jesus and 
the saints inculcated ; and he represented the money paid to him 
as a substitute for ecclesiastical penances and contrition, conse- 
quently as a means of effacing guilt and escaping divine punish- 
ment), was never proclaimed more regardlessly, the traffic in 
indulgences never carried on more extr;avagantly than \n the 
days when reason began to awake anew, under pope Leo X., and 
by him. The country deemed the most important for the coffers 
of Rome, was Germany, which was already enlightened by the 
first rays of illumination! — An error of calculation resulting 
from proud ignorance, the expiation of which was inevitable. 

One of the principal commissaries for the sale of indulgences 
was Albert of Brandenburg, Elector of Mentz, who was indebted 
to the pope for pallium fees. He intended from the gain of this 
traffic for the pope to pay first his debt and then to defray his 
other expenses. Among his subordinate agents, the Dominican 
and presiding inquisitor, John Tezel, was especially distinguished; 
a man of impudent front and scandalous conduct, yet endowed 
with the gift of gabble, fitted to operate upon the populace ; a 
strong zealot, adroit in common arts,indefatigable, where spurred 
on by avarice or hatred. The expressions with which Tezel 
and his associates praised indulgence, and allured to the purchase 
of letters of indulgence, are unexampled, and, notwithstanding 
the strongest attestation, sound fabulous, because too revolting 
fi>r common sense afnd human feelings. 

The intelligent and pious heard with indignation such nonsense 
and such ¥nckedness preached, and saw with affliction, the 
numerous populace of all ranks run after these vile trafficers. 
Many worthy voices were raised against this unhallowed traffic, 
but none with greater energy than Martin Luther^s. 

This monk, of the order of the Augustinians, bom of common 
parents (1483, at Eisleben), after having concluded his studies at 
the university of Erfurt, where he was early distinguished by 
his talents, knowledge and energ}% taught theology with well 
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merited approbation in the university of Wittenberg, recently 
founded by Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony. The iniquity 
of the preachers of indulgence called him from his small auditory 
upon the stage of General History. The ninety-five propositions 
which he affixed on All-Saints eve, in 1517, to the castle church 
at Wittenberg against indulgences, were the basis of a revolution 
that changed the condition of the world. 

MARTIN LUTHER. 

Luther was a man of strong feelings and of a rich intellect, 
removed from prejudices by a clear view of the world, well 
convinced of the corruption of the Church, and by talent and 
courage naturally called to resist the unworthy yoke, and, in 
general, a living impress of his age, peculiarly qualified and 
inclined to work in its spirit. Yet as noble as these endowments 
are, they appear neither astonishing nor isolated. Other men . 
thought and felt as Luther, and indeed many surpassed him in 
science, even in enthusiasm (a large number in oratory, adroit- 
ness, moderation, and excellency of morals) ; and although some- 
times even ih^ faults of Luther contributed to the success of his 
work, we may suppose that, had he not been, another would 
have undertaken the same, and, favored equally by circumstan- 
ces, would have accomplished it likewise. It was the thing 
itself, the idea^ that produced such great results, not the personal 
energy of one man, not the creative genius or heroism of an indi- 
vidual. Luther became strong only through the spirit of the 
time, of which he was the initintment, and by no means the 
creator ' Thousands were for him, because he spoke according 
to the sentiments of thousands; he was rather the standard 
bearer than the master of this war, and when he entered the 
lists he had yet no idea of his object. His enemies, who irritated 
and afflicted him by bitter invectives and incessant persecution, 
urged the matter to the extreme, forced him also to go to the 
extreme, and thus the contest which had been originally raised 
about some few points, and in which justice was evidently on the 
side of Luther, was gradually extended to all those dogmas that 
were used or misused as arms against him, and finally to their 
general basis or bulwark, the authority of the pope. 

Luther's propositions against indulgences, which were promptly 
approved by his order, the university of Wittenberg, and all 
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intelligent pei'sons far around, enraged Tezel exceedingljTf who 
posted up immediately a series of opposite propositions at Frank- 
fort on the Oder, burnt those of bis enemy publicly in the mar- 
ket of Juterbock, and thundered curses against heresy. 

Soon, enemies still more dangerous arose. At the court of the 
pope, the Dominican, Sylvester Prierias, wrote violently against 
Luther. The same was done by Jsmea Hogstraten, likewise a 
Dominican, and a furious zealot. He spoke of the sword and the 
stake. John Eck, professor of Theology, at Ingolstadt, a man in 
other respects meritorious, rose also against Luther. But the 
indignation of the old emperor, Maximilian, was the most threat- 
ening. He summoned even the pope to put an end to this dan- 
gerous contention, by the arbitrary exercise of his power. Lu- 
ther was now cited to Rome, and it was with great difficulty^ 
that Frederick the Wise, his sovereign, succeeded in having his 
trial take place in Germany. 

The accused teacher appeared in Augsburg, before the papal 
legate. Cardinal Thomas Vio de GoBta. But this cardinal was a 
Dominican also, and acted in the spirit of a party. Luther had 
his choice, either to revoke unconditionally, or to be excommuni- 
cated. He then appealed solemnly *' from the misinformed pope 
to the pope disabused" (subsequently also to A general council), 
and hastened home. By the death of Maximilian (Jan. 17, 1549), 
the reformer found a powerful protector in the Elector Frederick 
— who became vicar of the empire, in the countries of the Saxon 
law — and enjoyed a temporary security, of which he made an 
excellent use. Hence, although the pope, at the personal solicita- 
tion of the passionate Eck, now pronounced the sentence of 
condemnation upon the doctrines of Luther, and the sentence 
of excommunication upon him, provided he did not retract (June 
15, 1520), and although the new emperor, Charles V., seemed 
very much inclined to carry the sentence into execution by the 
secular arm, Luther was not discouraged, but rather became 
more enthusiastic in his great work. 

He had then the courage to burn publicly, at Wittenberg 
(Dec. 10), the papal bull of excommunication, and with it the 
code of canon-law, and appeared with a serene air at the empe- 
ror's iSrst diet in Worms, before the bar of the illustrious assem- 
bly, to which he had been cited, under a safe conduct, it is true, 
but as one, who was already condemned by the pope, as a 
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heretic, and towards whom merely the external forms of justice 
were yet to be observed. 

Before the emperor, before the princes of the empire, and be- 
Fore its first prelates, Luther defended his doctrine with resolu- 
tion and energy, declining unconditionally, as contrary to his 
conscience, the retraction, which the assembly demanded from 
him, and which several of its most distinguished members had 
endeavoured to obtain by conversing with him confidentially. 
He concluded thus : <' If this work is a human work, it will be 
annihilated of itself; but if it is of God, you will never destroy it." 

On the 25th of ^pril, Luther left Worms, with the imperial 
conduct; but the sentence of proscription sounded after him, 
against him, and against all protectors. The elector of Saxony, 
however, had him taken by armed men, and put into the castle 
of Wartburg, where he remained in security and concealment 
ten months. 

The edict of Worms was not carried into execution. The 
affairs of secular policy, complicated wars, and later, his own 
difficulties with the pope, withheld the emperor from severe 
persecution of the reformer ; and, in the mean time, the new 
doctrine became so deeply and extensively rooted by the writings 
of Luther and his friends, particularly by Luther's excellent 
translation of the Bible, that it became impossible to eradicate it. 

The successor of pope Leo X., Adrian VL, bishop of Utrecht, 
the old instructor of Charles V., then governor in Spain, per- 
ceived and lamented publicly the faults of the Church, and in 
particular the corruption of the Roman court. But his honest 
efforts to remedy the evil by a reform, commencing from above, 
were fruitless. When this pope died, in the very second year 
of his papacy (1523), the Romans rejoiced as at their deliverance. 
But the Germans also were far from responding to the wishes of 
Adrian. His letter to the princes, assembled at the diet of 
Nuernberg, offended the friends of the Reformation by its bitter- 
ness against Luther; and the humble self-accusation of the pope 
encouraged the assembly to draw up the hundred (properly only 
seventy-seven) grievances, and to call for a general council to 
be holden in a German city. 

This demand was repeated in several succeeding diets, and it 
received even the approbation of the emperor Charles, at that 
time in Spain. 
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ULRICII ZWINGLI.— JOHN CALVIN.— THOMAS MUENZER. 

Until this time we liave been able to pursue the history of the 
Reformation with a serene look. Almost everything presented 
to our view has thus far been noble, and has permitted us to 
indulge high hopes. But soon the prospect began to be clouded. 
Dissension among the reformers themselves, fanatical perversity 
in a part of their adherents, the mixture of worldly interests 
with the cause of God, and vile avarice with holy zeal ; finally, 
the long, bloody quarrel between the old and new Church, which 
severed the ties of nations and Christians, and excited the wildest 
passions, made it almost doubtful, according to the observer's 
point of view, whether the Reformation was to be called the 
blessing or curse of its century. 

About the time when Luther proclaimed his doctrine in 
Saxony, Ulrich Zwingli commenced the work of the Reformation 
in Switzerland. This noble-minded, intelligent and learned man, 
already renowned by earlier ef&rts to effect a reform of the 
Church, having been appointed preacher at the great minster in 
Zurich, taught in his inaugural sermon, preached on the 11th of 
January, 1519, that the pure Gospel should be the only rule of 
faith, and this discourse received the approbation of a free and 
enlightened congregation. In many other sermons, as well as in 
his writings, he set forth, lucidly and impressively, almost the 
same doctrines as Luther; but he was soon killed (Oct. 11, 1531)» 
as bearer of the standard of the city of Zurich, in a civil war 
raised by the small cantons which were fanatically devoted to 
the Roman communion. 

Calvin (John Cauvin) of Noyon (born in 1509) became the 
head of the sect founded by Zwingli, which was propagated 
rapidly in the provinces of France on the Rhine, in the Helvetic 
and Belgic countries. At first in Paris, then in Geneva, he pro- 
moted indefatigably the new doctrine by his discourses and 
writings, his counsel and deeds, with zeal, courage and prudence, 
but at the same time made the division entirely irremediable by 
his obstinacy, his pride, and his ambition. Calvin was not only 
indomitable and repulsive, but even fanatical, morose, cruel ; and 
he — as unfortunately several reformers — insulted the principle 
of the Reformation, and justified the conduct of his enemies by 
his own most revolting intolerance. 
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But afflicting appearances were discovered also in the bosom 
of Lutheranism, or at least in its immediate vicinity. The trum- 
pet of liberty — at first of religious liberty, which by an easy 
connexion of ideas embraces also civil — had resounded to a great 
distance. It was then natural that the victims of all kinds of 
oppression should listen eagerly to its flattering tone, dream im- 
mediately of the dissolution of all ties, be carried away by blind 
passion, and exposed to the seductions of crafty wickedness, and 
the contagion of fanatical enthusiasm, in proportion to their 
ignorance of rights, the interests of the state and Church. Be- 
sides, political objects and plans of ambition were favored or 
called forth by the rapid march of the Reformation. 

Thus among the princes, friendly to the Reformation, there were 
many, who, imbued little with the spirit of the new doctrine* 
favored it only because they saw in it a means of making them- 
selves more independent of the emperor and empire, more abso- 
lute towards their subjects, and of augmenting their wealth by 
the acquisition of the ecclesiastical possessions. The example of 
Albert of Brandenburg, grand-master of the Teutonic order, who 
(1525) made Prussia, which belonged to this order, the heredi- 
tary principality of his house, directed the eye of avarice towards 
the numerous and wealthy cathedrals, abbeys, and other religious 
establishments of Germany. This rich booty tempted, however, 
at first, the knights more than the princes. Francis of Sickin- 
gen, full of the boldest projects, invaded soon afterwards the 
archbishopric of Treves, with 12,000 soldiers, in contempt of the 
laws respecting public tranquillity, whilst discord fermenting 
widely between the nobles and the princes, threatened Germany 
with the terrors of a general intestine war. The prompt union 
of the neighbouring princes conjured however this storm ; Francis 
of Sickingen, driven back by their superior forces into his fortress 
of Landstuhl, lost his life in its defence. The plans of the nobles 
were dissipated. 

The insv,rrection of the peasants, which ensued soon after- 
wards, was more formidable. This class, sinking under the 
weight of the feudal burdens, and indeed, generally languishing 
in complete slavery, had long since felt a desire for deliverance. 
Many disorders indifferent parts of Germany betrayed the secret 
fire. The Reformation was the signal for the eruption. An old 
friend of Luther, Andrew Karlstadt, in Wittenberg, contributed 
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much to this by his conduct and fanatical discourses. In the 
same manner many others left the path of reason to follow that 
of enthusiasm or passion. They communicated the spirit of 
fanaticism to the multitude. At first in Wurtzburg, then in 
Franconia, Swabia, Bavaria, and Tyrol, in Lorraine and on the 
Upper Rhine, finally in Thuringia and Saxony, the peasants 
arose, some excited by fanatics to recover the primitive rights of 
equality among men; others more moderate in their demands 
and sensible in the expression of them ; as a body, however, they 
were savage and cruel in their conduct ; they destroyed castles, 
plundered cloisters, and exercised a severe vengeance on real or 
supposed tyrants. According to the point of view of the present 
time, what the peasants demanded of princes and magistrates in 
what were called the twelve articles of Swabia, or in those that 
came from Tyrol, appears for the most part perfectly conformable 
to equity and sound policy. They desired merely the abolition 
of unreasonable burdens, equality before the law, community of 
natural and social goods. But the insolence of their demand, 
and the fury produced by refusal, threatened society with 
dissolution, and called nobles and princes to arms. The rude 
masses of peasants succumbed under the tactics of their enemies. 
Those that surrendered were massacred by troops. The peasants 
were then seized with terror. The rest of the rebels submitted. 
The insurrection lasted the longest in Thuringia. Thomas 
Muenzer, a fanatical priest who, after much vicissitude in the 
events of his life, was invested with secular and ecclesiastical 
authority at Muehlhausen, one of the principal founders of the 
Anabaptists, commanded a large body of peasants. Community 
of goods and a Biblical order of society, were his watch word. 
But the princes around raised the sword against such dangerous 
fanaticism, and stifled it at Frankenhausen, by the most complete 
victory. Muenzer was taken and beheaded. Tranquillity was 
now restored everywhere ; the lot of the peasants more oppressive 
than before. 
These things increased the hatred of the Romanists against 
- Luther. 

PROTESTATION.— AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 

The Lutheran princes of the empire — the elector, John of 
Saxony, and the landgrave, Philip of Hesse, at their head — 
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haying perceived this increasing hatred, concluded among them- 
selves, at Torgau, (12th June, 1526), a defensive alliance, and 
this disclosed the political division of the empire. General poli- 
tical relations, and the versatile character of Charles V., vehose 
sentiments changed with circumstances, were the only obstacles 
that prevented now an open war. The increasing danger of 
Hungary, Austria, and Germany, from the Turkish arms, de- 
manded union, and disposed the emperor, who needed the assist- 
ance of the states, to mildness. It was for this reason, that 
several diets held in succession at Nuernberg and Speyer, took 
either no resolution at all, or those that were very mild, in 
respect to the religious reform ; until a subsequent diet in Speyer 
(1529), at the solicitation of Charles, returned with a majority of 
votes to some severity ; whereupon the Lutheran states protested 
against this imperial resolution. This protestation gave their 
party forever the expressive name of Protestants. 

It cannot be denied, that many of 4he assertions contained in 
this protestation are directly opposed to religious liberty, for the 
protection of which they were brought forward, and, indeed, that 
they include within themselves an acknowledgment of the 
legality of those very measures of their opposers, against which 
they were designed as a defence. It is equally incontestible, that in 
general the pretensions of the new church, now and subsequently, 
wanted in many respects internal coherence or consequence, as 
well as the external foundation of justice. It was equally inconse- 
quent and unjust to demand that the Protestant princes should be 
authorized to prohibit their subjects from attending mass ; it was 
imprudent, and as prejudicial to the cause of the Protestants as 
to that of the Catholics, that the difference of rites between the 
churches of one country was declared a misfortune, and eflbrts 
made to submit the ecclesiastical condition of subjects to the 
uncontrolled will of princes. 

In order to remove all doubt concerning their doctrine, and to 
ansvi^er the calumnies of their detractors, the Protestants pre- 
sented (the following year, 1530) to the princes of the empire 
assembled at the solenm diet of Augsburg, in which the emperor 
presided in person, a general and summary expos^ of their 
dogmas, in the celebrated writing composed by Mdancthon with 
circumspection and caution, and known under the name of the 
'^Aug9burg Confessionf^ which has given to this sect the name 
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of the ** Augsburg Confessors.'' But Charles and the Cathblic 
States heard only with disapprobation this profession of faith, 
which they had previously resolved to reject unconditionally. 

Therefore at the close of the diet a resolution of severe import 
was published against the Protestant States. Their doctrine 
was rejected anew, every innovation, every measure of violence 
against, the Catholics interdicted, yet the diet promised that a 
general council should be convoked within the space of a year, 
to put an end to abuses ana grievances, and to re-establish the 
peace of the Church. 

But the Protestants, although the emperor, after having gained 
two triumphs over France, was twice as powerful as before, 
and although he appeared formidable by his own forces as well 
as by the zeal of the Catholics, were not discouraged. They 
formed a defensive league at Schmalkalden (1531). The empe- 
ror, embarrassed by renewed political danger, especially by the 
Turkish arms, renounced now severity, and gave the Protestants 
at Nuernberg (1532) a temporary peace. The decrees of 
Worms and Augsburg were to rest until the decision of a general 
council or another diet. 

But discord still continued, and peace was disturbed in various 
ways. The Protestant States persisted in theu* opposition to the 
election of Ferdinand, the brother of the emperor, as king of the 
Romans; and the imperial chamber published penal ordinances 
against the Protestants, particularly on account of the posses- 
sions of the Catholic church, which they frequently appropriated 
to themselves. 

There were, besides, various disorders in particular parts of 
the north and south of Germany. In the 6outh, duke Ulrich of 
Wurtemburg, whom fifteen years before, the Swabian league had 
expelled from his country on account of his revolting acts of 
violence, had reconquered it after the dissolution of the Swabian 
league, with the assistance of the landgrave of Hesse (1534). 
Yet the Roman king, Ferdinand, to whom the league had sur- 
rendered the dutchy, concluded peace with Ulrich, at Kadan^ 
according to which the latter retained the country, but acknow- 
ledged it an arriere-fief of Austria. In the north, war raged in 
the meantime against the anabaptists and their tailor-king, John 
of Leiden, in Munster, an interlude in the great drama, that 
abounded in terrors and traits of fanatical madness. But the 
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most important contest was that which Herrmann, elector of 
Cologne, excited by joining the Protestants. He intended, how- 
ever, to retain his archbishopric; but the pope deposed and 
excommunicated him. The emperor also issued against him 
threatening mandates. Herrmann sought therefore the protec- 
tion of the league of Schmalkalden. The gaining of the victory 
appeared of immense importance for both parties, on account of 
the principle and example. 

Increasing animosity left no other prospect than that of deci- 
sion by the sword. Charles, after many efforts, had finally, it is 
true, prevailed upon the pope, Paul HI., to convoke a council at 
Trent (1542); but the Protestants refused to acknowledge its 
authority. Charles still delayed, because the wars with France 
and the Turks, that broke out afterwards, required all his forces. 
But having made peace with these two formidable enemies, he 
manifested with energy, in a diet at Ratisbon (1^6), his 
intention to put the earlier resolutions against the Protestants 
into execution, and prepared for war. The princes of the league 
of Schmalkalden did the same, and more promptly than Charles. 
Luther, who had tried in vain to maintain peace, died a short time 
before the war broke out (18th Feb., 1546). 

WAR OF THE LEAGUE OF SCHMALKALDEN.— THE INTERIM. 

The triumph of the Protestant cause was prevented by a 
Protestant prince. Duke Maurice of Saxony, the head of the 
younger (Albertian) line, coveting the possessions of the elder 
(Ernestian) one, and the personal enemy of the elector, John 
Frederick, became the ally of the emperor, and invaded the 
country of his relative and fellow-protestant ; the elector, in 
order to protect the country, marched thither precipitately at the 
head of his troops, and the great army of the allies, after his 
retreat, dispersed* But Charles, whose army had been reinforced 
in the meantime, by the auxiliary troops of the pope and those 
of the Netherlands, subjected without difGculty, and chastised 
the insolated states. The elector alone, who had reconquered his 
country, appeared still formidable. Charles marched against 
him the following year, with his best Spanish and Italian troops> 
defeated him decisively at Muhlberg on the Elbe (the 24th April> 
1547), and took him prisoner. A court martial, in which the 
inhuman duke of Alba presided, condemned the illustrious pri- 
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soner to death, as one who was under the ban of the empire for 
high treason and rebellion. The unfortunate John Frederick 
was then reduced to sign a humiliating treaty, by which he abdi- 
cated, ceded the strong place of Wittenberg, renounced forever 
all alliances against the emperor and his brother, and consented 
to remain the prisoner of Charles, as long as he pleased to retain 
him. The territory of Gotha, together with a moderate annuity 
was assigned to his family ; to which was afterwards added the 
principality of Altenburg, with some other smaller possessions. 
The electoral principality and dignity were conferred by the 
emperor as the stipulated price of assistance, upon Maurice of 
Saxony, the founder of the house that reigns at the present time. 

The landgrave of Hesse forgot his insolence, also, and sub- 
mitted to Charles, upon the faith of an ambiguous treaty, con- 
cluded by the mediation of his friends, according to, or against 
the literCll sense of which (because there are different accounts 
concerning this) he atoned in long imprisonment for his rebellion 
or confidence. 

, And the terror of the emperor's power went through the whole 
empire. All who had participated in the rebellion felt the e^cts 
of his anger ; but the faithful states also sighed at his imperious 
tone, to which they were unaccustomed, and at the heavy taxes 
for the war. 

Then a diet was convoked at Augsburg for the final adjust- 
ment of the ecclesiastical difficulties. The emperor summoned 
the Protestants anew to submit to the decrees of the council. 
But the pope, who viewed with jealous looks the increasing 
power of Charles, had just removed this council to ^logna. 
Then Charles resolved, from his own plenitude of power, in the 
quality as protector of the Church, to give it at least a temporary 
peace. He published, therefore, a provisional formulary, com- 
posed by some of the most distinguished divines of the two con- 
fessions, which contained in the most cautious, and even equi- 
vocal terms, the Catholic doctrines, and admitted, at the same 
time, some points of pure Protestantism, at least as tolerable. 

This ** Interim," or the imperial edict, that regulated religious 
affairs until the decision of the general council, found, it is true, 
but little opposition iti the diet itself: but general discontent 
soon awoke, and was manifested by the loud censure of both 
parties, and by the formal resistance of the Protestants, The 
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emperor, however, mistaking the limits^ of his power no less than 
the spirit of men, persisted in the execution of his purpose. And 
this obstinacy was the rock on which his good fortune was 
wrecked. 

The efforts of the emperor after arbitrary power, even in reli- 
gious matters, excited the indignation of the princes and people, 
and were especially displeasing to the free cities. Several of the 
last revolted. Then Charles took up arms ; his anger was ex- 
cited principally by Magdeburg. The reduction of this heroic 
city was committed to the elector Maurice, who kept the empe- 
ror within the nets of his subtle policy. 

Charles was at Inspruck, whence he endeavored to direct the 
course of the council, removed again to Trent, by Julius III. 
(the successor of Paul III., who had, it is true, sentiments simi- 
lar to his predecessor's, but less obstinacy than he), and observed 
at the same time the movements in Germany. Magdeburg hav- 
ing surrendered to Maurice, he marched off with his army, 
united with that of the young landgrave, William of Hesse, 
whose father was still the prisoner of Charles, and with the 
troops of the margrave Albert, of Brandenburg Kulmbach, and 
fell upon the emperor unawares; whilst Henry II., king of France, 
inundated vnth his troops the dutchy of Lorraine, and made 
himself master of the bishoprics of Metz, Toul and Verdun 
(March, 1552). The confederates justified their defection in 
public writings by severe charges against Charles. They said 
that they had taken up arms only to preserve the liberty of 
Germany. The emperor, on his part, reproached them bitterly 
for their alliance with France, aqd with having held correspon- 
dence with the Turkish bashaws in Hungary, as if they designed 
to deliver Germany, which they were so anxious to liberate, into 
the hands of these hereditary enemies. 

This disaster afflicted the emperor deeply, who was now in 
the decline of life. From this time, he gave up all hope of ter- 
minating the religious dissension, with or without a council. He, 
therefore, offered to make peace with the rebels, principally in 
order that he might bring all his forces against France, the 
worst enemy of the empire. The treaty that granted religious 
liberty to the Protestants, was concluded at Passau (July 16, 
1552), by the mediation of the Roman king, Ferdinand. Many 
points, however, were left to be settled by the ensuing diet. 
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The war against France/ which Charles conducted vigourously, 
although unfortunately, retarded the completion of the work of 
peace. Finally, it was effected, after immense efforts and much 
fnvolous and violent discussion, in the diet of Augsburg (1553). 

THE RELIGIOUS PEACE OF AUGSBURG.— PROGRESS OF THE REFORMA- 
TION IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

The tenor of this religious peace, as well as the history of the 
negotiations, that preceded it, must be regarded before the tri^ 
bunal of an enlightened age, as a monument of the most deplora- 
ble restriction and perversity of its authors. At first, merely 
the liberty of the states of the empire, not that of the people^ 
was the subject of discourse. The Protestants had, it is true, 
demanded liberty of conscience for subjects also ; but, upon the 
declaration of the Roman king, and the duke of Bavaria, << it 
could not be expected of them, as they wished to participate in 
eternal salvation, that they should allow their subjects a religion, 
in which they could not find the least consolation," the Protes- 
tants, who spoke everywhere else in the tone of superiority, de- 
sisted from such a sacred desire, and contented themselves with 
demanding, that at least the '' magisterial authorities*' (conse- 
quently especially the lords of the soil — which was granted on 
the part of the Catholics merely for the immediate lords or the 
imperial chivalry) should have the liberty of embracing with 
their subjects one of the two religions ; besides, that the bodies 
of chivalry, cities and communes belonging to ecclesiastical 
princes, but to those alone, and long since attached to the Augs- 
burg confession, should continue to exercise their religion, and 
that finally in the free and imperial cities, where the old and 
new religions had been exercised freely until that time, things 
should remain in the same state. 

Consequently all that was gained by this bloody contest was 
that some hundreds or thousands of the heads in Germany were 
permitted to follow their conviction in religious matters. Pos- 
session already acquired could give, it is true, a right to a small 
part of the rest ; but the mass of the nation was to be exposed 
in its freedom of conscience, to the will of those heads, and» 
whether one among the people should follow his persuasion or 
not, was to depend upon the accidental circumstance, whether 
his master had the same persusion. If his master had a different 
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persuasion, he might emigrate ! This sad right was granted to 
him without a tax ! 

But a subject that gave rise to a violent and obstinate discus- 
sion was, whether liberty of conscience should be extended also 
to the spiritual states, or whether they, and in general all pre- 
lates (as among the lower clergy was understood of itself), if 
they renounced the old, and embraced the new religion, should 
be deprived of their offices and possessions. King Ferdinand 
and the Catholic states, required the last unconditionally and 
inflexibly. But the Protestants, who had so untmsdy sacrificed 
the liberty of subjects, insisted upon the constant possession of 
the property of the Church, for the states and prelates, who 
should come over to their confession, as upon the principal prize 
of the contest. They did not perhaps demand, that if, for ex- 
ample, the country of a bishop should embrace the Protestant 
religion, the Episcopal chair should then belong to the Protestant 
body — for such a right of a country or ecclesiastical community 
was not acknowledged ; — but that the established pastor of a 
Catholic diocese should come over at pleasure to the Protestant 
church, and yet remain a head of the Church, the lord of his 
territory, invested with the right of the Reformation, and a 
usufructuary of the ecclesiastical possession, consequently that 
this last should become Protestant property. And, although 
Ferdinand, in the plenitude of his imperial power, declared the 
"Spiritual Reservation" {Reservatum Ecclesiasticum), as this fatal 
clause was called, an indispensable condition of peace, the Pro- 
testants gave their consent to it only in a vague and equivocal 
form, which sowed the seed for still greater quarrels hereafter. 

Finally, Calvinists, and in general all who did not adhere to 
the Catholic or Augsburg confessions, were declared excluded 
from the religious peace. Peace, therefore, was not concluded 
from conviction, or love, but merely from mutual feai\ There 
was as much illiberality as before. But among the principal 
parties, the deplorable conflict of opposite forces and contrary 
pretensions was now superseded, at least, by an external state 
of law, the most necessary basis of a rational system to be . 
established with time. 

When the Augsburg religious peace was concluded, and by 
that means a Secure legal foundation given to the Reformation 
in Germany, its mother-country, it had already spread and 
established itself victoriously in many other states. 
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Besides the Prussian country, which the grand-master Albert 
of Brandenburg had converted to the Protestant religion, and the 
provinces of the Baltic Sea, where it was introduced by the head 
of the Sword-Brothers, Gotthard of Kettler, Denmark and 
Sweden adopted early the new doctrine ; the first under Frede- 
rick I. and Christian III., the last under the liberator of the 
kingdom, Gustavus Yasa. Luther's doctrine had gained many 
adherents, but not the dominion, in Hungary, Bohemia and 
Poland. 

' The doctrine of Zwingli and Calvin (the reformed in the stricter 
sense) was also spread to a great distance. From its mother- 
country, the Helvetic confederacy (where it became established 
in many cantons amidst hard contests with the Catholic church), 
it extended into all the Rhine countries, especially into the Bel- 
gic, and at the same time into all the provinces of France, where 
it prepared the most violent commotions, as well as to Scotland 
and England. In the last kingdom, it had at first an adversary 
in the person of Henry VIII., but his subsequent difiiculty with 
the pope favored the cause of the Protestants. It became firmly 
rooted, although the despotic king declared himself the head of 
the Anglican church (1534), and, with the exception of the pope 
and the monastic system, retained the Catholic rite. The reign 
of Edward VI., although short, gave it new power, so that even 
the tyrannical persecution of queen Mary was insufiicient to 
destroy it, and the favor of Elizabeth gave it the ascendancy 
forever. But the English church was formed into a particular 
Church, separated from the strictly reformed by the preservation 
of the hierarchical form, and many ceremonies. It is called the 
high Anglican or Episcopal church, and is declared by the act 
of conformity (1562) solely dominant in England. This Church 
obtained the precedence also in Ireland, although the majority 
of the people remained Catholic. In Scotland, the doctrine of 
the Reformation in its purity, or the Presbyterian system, was 
predominant, and had also in England a large number of parti- 
sans, which occasioned oppression and persecution. This diver- 
sity of sects caused many political changes. 

INNER HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCa 

We shall add to the history of th^ Reformation a short expose 
of the other general relations, or those that originated in the 
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boaoms of the particular Churches, and of the purely ecclesias- 
tical events, especially such as are more immediately connected 
^th the Reformation. 

The state of the Catholic church demands here our particular 
attention. This state was deteriorated directly after the Re- 
formation, and principally by it. 

The light, which in the times of the council of Constance, and 
that of Basle, began to shine in it so pleasingly and auspiciously, 
threatened to become extinct. The direction of the mass, as of 
the heads, was hostile towards it. This was in part the effect of 
sad reaction, like that which we regret at this day in the political 
world against some excesses of the friends of liberty ; but origi- 
nated in part thereby, that — ^as we see again the finest counter- 
piece of it in the history of the latest times — after the banner of 
the ecclesis^stical (as here, the political) reform was planted, and 
thus the schism declared, the better heads, who had formerly voted 
in the entire body — there of the Church, here of the authorized 
legists — consequently occasioned by their influence and number 
of votes some good resolutions, now formed themselves into a 
separate party, and thus were disjoined from the main body as 
from the mass. What was here left, was now for the most 
part sediment or dregs, which, no longer overflowed by the nobler 
spirit, became the more inclined to pass into the state of cor- 
ruption. 

To justify this severe judgment requires only a glance at the 
council of Trent, and a comparison of its spirit with that of the 
councils of Constance and Basle. With great efforts Charles V. 
had prevailed upon pope Paul III. (1537) to convoke, at first at 
Mantua, then at Vicenza, and finally at Trent (not until 1542), a 
general council, which had been decidedly promised to the Pro- 
testants in the year 1530, and which alone seemed able to heal the 
schism and to effect the requisite reform of the Church in its 
head and members. This council, after having experienced two 
interruptions, one of four, the other of ten years, lasted until the 
4th of December, 1663, on which day it was closed with its 
twenty-fifth sitting. 

This council separated carefully the Catholic church from the 
Protestant, as well as from the Greek, by a line of demarcation 
drawn distinctly and well defended by anathemas; to the Pro- 
testant especially, although its ostensible object was the joeacc of 
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the Oiurch, it opposed an almost insurmountable barrier; in 
matters of discipline it made perhaps some improvements, of little 
importance, but in regard to the system of the hierarchy and 
pontificate, established such principles, that France, Germany, 
and Hungary felt compelled to fortify themselves against their 
effects by solemn protestations. In general the papal legates 
(for whom the exclusive right of proposal was claimed) had the 
most decided preponderance in this assembly; and the Italian 
bishops frustrated by their numerical superiority the efficacy of 
the less numerous French, Spanish and Gerrhan votes. The 
ambitious policy of the pope celebrated its highest triumph in the 
principal result of the dreaded but well managed council, and the 
last sound that echoed from the assembled fathers in the cathe- 
di^al of Trent, was a curse against the heretics. 

The illiberality or tyranny of the princes of that time gave 
this curse a very extended, terrible fulfilment. The finest 
Catholic countries and their most celebrated kings became be- 
nighted, and disgraced themselves by the persecution of heretics 
and by inquisitorial tribunals. 

We have already had occasion to speak of the first institution 
of the inquisition. It was called into existence by pope Inno- 
cent III., against the unfortunate Albigenses and Waldenses, 
and declared by Gregory IX., in 1229, a permanent tribunal, 
under the exclusive direction of the Dominicans. Afterwards, 
Ferdinand the Catholic introduced it into Spain, before the con- 
quest of Granada, to purify his kingdom from the secret Sara- 
cfens and Jews, and appointed the Dominican, Thomas of Tor- 
quemada, Grand-Inquisitor (1478). If any one incurred the 
slightest suspicion of the holy tribunal, if any one was accused 
by a secret informer, he was thrown into a dungeon, forced to 
accuse himself by anguish and torture, and unless there were 
particular reasons for mitigation, led to the stake. His property 
fell to the holy tribunal, or to the king ;. his children were infa- 
mous. Sentences of condemnation were passed even against 
•those who had reposed long in their graves, and executed on 
^eir disinterred bones, on their property, and on their innocent 
descendants. No person in the kingdom was secure from the 
clutches of the holy catch-poles ; the Inquisition murdered even 
in the service of private revenge or royal tyranny. Its own 
servants alone had the expectation of being spared, hence, even 
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Grandees of Spain attached themselves to it as familiars. The 
terrible AtUasda fi — celebrated not unfrequently even in the 
presence of the king — maintained constantly the terrors of the 
holy tribunal; public compassion for the victims was stifled by 
horrible ceremonies and fanatical derision. 

Soon this tribunal obtained increased activity by the great 
religious innovation of Luther and Calvin. By its sergeants, 
Spain thus remained pure from this formidable heresy. The 
Italian countries of Spain, as well as America, were kept pure 
from it by the same desperate means. In what manner its intro- 
duction into the Netherlands, became the principal cause of their 
defection from Spain, and the foundation of a new republic, is 
related in political history. Inquisitorial tribunals were instituted 
also in France and Germany, but with restricted efficacy and 
shorter duration. But Portugal (since 1557) felt the terrors of 
them as fearfully as Spain, and carried them over to the East 
Indies, where, in Goa, European inhumanity built for itself the 
most hideous of all monuments. 

About the time, when the last general council consolidated, 
partly from excessive hatred, the papal power with its excres- 
cences — which was now taken into protection, as if in derision 
of the heretics, with newly awakened partiality — for a long 
future, a lasting institution, highly important for the Catholic 
church, and indeed for the whole world, which promoted similar 
objects with an extraordinary efficacy, came into existence ; this 
was the order of the Jesmts. 

' Ignatius (Inigo) of Loyola, a Spanish nobleman (born in 1491), 
naturally inclined to fanaticism, who, in his youth, had done 
military service in the army of Ferdinand the Catholic, received 
a wound at the siege of Pampelona (1521), and completely in- 
flamed his fancy by reading legends during his illness, laid, after 
a singular preparation and toilsome collection of brethren, the 
foundation to an order, which, after pope Paul III. had sanc- 
tioned it in 1540, his successor to the generalship, Lainez (1556), 
and one generation later, Aquaviva (from 1581 to 1616), were 
enabled to give by their genius the most powerful influence uponi 
church and state. The " Society of Jesus" as the Loyotites 
called themselves, took, besides the three principal vows of 
monachism, a fourth upon itself, unconditional obedience to the 
pope in everything that related to the service of the Church, 
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especially against heretics and infidels, and elevated itself quickly 
by the favor pf the Roman chair, by the most extraordinary pri- 
vileges, and still more by the wisdom of its internal organization, 
in splendor, wealth, and influence, above all the monastic orders 
of Christendom. The order of Jesuits strove to be " all to alU^ 
in particular to stand influentially beside princes^ as counsellors 
and confessors, by the instruction of youth to fill the rising gen- 
eration with ideas that were advantageous to the policy of the 
order, and by extensive connexions with all classes, to govern 
them all. Everything, even science and morality, was made by 
accommodation subservient to the same object. Thus it came 
to pass that this order exercised, for nearly two centuries, an 
influence constantly powerful and too often preponderant in the 
great afiairs of the Church and of states, that it '^ gave laws at 
the same time to savage, half-civilized, and very refined nations^ 
with great success, propagated and established certain ideas, 
and made weak private men lords of the earth and their kings.'' 
The expression of admiration at the mighty effects produced 
by the Jesuits, is stifled by the exclamation of regret : — " What 
great, glorious and beneficent services might they have rendered 
to mankind, had they labored for the cause o( light ^nd justice!** 
But then, it is true, they would not have enjoyed the favor of 
potentates; unprotected by privileges and prerogatives, they 
would have been obliged to work as a secret fraternity, and — 
although the police at that time was not provided with so many 
eyes and arms as at present — to limit themselves to a very 
small sphere of action. 

INNER raSTORY OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCH, 

In the meantime the Lutheran church was enfeebled by intes- 
tine dissension, and especially by its hostility towards the Calvin- 
istic. Luther himself had cherished, by his own example, the 
spirit of contention. His passionate strife against Zwingli and 
Calvin upon the article of the Sacrament, and the still more fatal 
one of Grace, was only continued, not commenced, by his disci- 
ples ; but the latter carried it on also against Luther's friend, 
the moderate Melancthon, and against his less tractable adhe- 
rents, who were soon persecuted as Crypto-Calvinists. 

The change of religion by the elector of the Palatinate, who 
embraced the Calvinistic, was a severe blow for the Protestants. 
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Whilst prudence no less than the spirit of the pure gospel re- 
quired the sister Churches to be united, the hatred of the rigid 
Lutherans towards the more moderate Calvinists, occasioned the 
composition of a very definite, symbolic writing, the Formula 
ConcorduB, which completed the separation of the two churches. 
But new disturbances succeeded this work, the source of discord. 
Even executions, especially that of Crell, the chancellor of the 
elector of Saxony, for Crypto-Calvinism, sealed the Formula 
Concordise. 

Discord and persecution raged also, and still more violently, in 
the bosom of the Calvinistic church. Calvin had made the dark 
Augustinian doctrine of the absolute predestination of man to 
salvation or damnation dominant in the vast countries of his 
creed. Arminius, professor in Leyden, advisinced, it is true, the 
milder doctrine with great approbation, but experienced im- 
mediately the persecution of the zealot, Francis Gomarus, his 
unworthy colleague. After the death of Arminius the quarrel 
became more furious; political parties engaged in it. The 
Arminians had republican sentiments ; the Gomarists favored the 
ambitious projects of the governor. Hence prince Maurice lent 
his arm to the last, and it came to pass, that, &fter the synod of 
Dordrecht had condemned the Arminian doctrine (1618), the 
septuagenary, John of Oldenbamevelt, grand-pensionary of Hol- 
land, who had high claims to the gratitude of his country, and 
who was ardently attached to liberty, was executed, the great 
Hugo Grrotius, thrown into prison, and many other men distin- 
guished by their noble sentiments and talents, imprisoned or 
exiled. But the doctrine of the Arminians was not destroyed ; 
it was propagated on the contrary abroad, and indeed secretly 
even in the Netherlands, and gained strength by the signal scien- 
tific and religious merit of many of its adherents. 

EFFECTS OF THE REFORMATION. 

. What have been all the efiects of the Reformation, i. c all its 
mediate and Immediate influences, is a question infinite in its 
extent and extremely diflicult to answer. Yet it might be an- 
swered by merely indicating the whole succeeding course of the 
river of history, which has received from the powerful impulse, 
that proceeded from it, a direction essentially different, and re- 
tained it since perceptibly in most of the principal phenomena. 
But has this influence been salutary or pernicious? 
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It cannot be denied that most of those results of the Reforma- 
tion, which present themselves first to our view, are afflicting and 
terrible. Wild discord, and unbridled fury of the most violent 
passions, long devastation of countries, torrents of blood spilt on 
the battle-field or upon the scaffold; almost all the states of 
Europe full of the most deplorable distraction, scourged alter- 
nately by civil wars and by fanatical tyranny, and finally in con- 
sequence of all this, checked, and indeed frequently thrown back, 
in their progress auspiciously commenced, in the career of civili- 
zation, science and liberty. 

Yet we may perhaps ask : Had then the times remained peace- 
able without the religious wars, liberty and equity unthreatened 
without the schism, the muses unalarmed without the violent 
acts of fanaticism f 

The epoch of the Reformation was precisely that, when the 
power of kings had risen to a dangerous pitch. Almost all 
monarchs were advancing victoriously towards absolute power, 
almost all striving for external aggrandizement, but the most 
powerful were in the way to embrace all Europe with their 
ambitious designs. What prospect did this state of things aflford 
but that either a long and doubtful contest between princes and 
nations, between kingdoms and kingdoms, would fill Europe with 
ruins, and even in the case of the — little probable — victory of 
liberty, the silence of the grave come over the peopled countries ; 
or that liberty perhaps, already after a short contest, would 
succumb, and then Asiatic death of mind, Chinese degradation 
be long or forever the lot of the Europeans ? The Reformation 
has given the flame of war merely another direction and another 
aliment ; but the wars produced by it were less afflicting, because 
in their spirit and objects they were nobler than the ordinary 
wars of rulers, and — although much foul policy meddled, it is 
true, with the game — ^beneficent, and indeed salutary in their 
results. The internal and external liberty of nations, the equi- 
librium in the European system of states were gained by them, 
and established upon a firm foundation. For they not only 
annihilated the threatening preponderance of the double house 
of Austria, not only preserved the independence of the less 
powerful states, and opposed a barrier to political as well as to 
ecclesiastical tyranny, but they elevated nations themselves in 
mind, which here took the field for ideasy and from their own 
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impulse, not merely as the armed serfs of rulers, and made them 
equally susceptible and worthy of liberty. 

The Reformation opened the way to liberty also, in the peace- 
able direction of learned discussion and science^ The funda- 
mental idea of the Jfteformatipn was liberty, for. it was resis,tance 
against an intolerable yoke. The friends of liberty were the 
natural friends of the.R^fiprmat^n^and it gave thc^m an external 
point of union. But liberty in onQ sphere is allied to, that, in 
every other; he who has tasted one, kind, strives th^ more 
eagerly after every other. There is also an affinity between the 
precepts of liberty, as between the sentiments it inspires. What 
are the limits of the papal, what in general those of the ecclesi- 
astical power? This question was to be answered by the 
Reformers and their adherents. But they could not do it without 
tracing at the same time the circle that encloses the civil 
authority. To determine the domain of both it was necessary to 
examine the nature, origin and object of them: and this led 
necessarily to the knowledge of the rights of the governed, and 
thus the way was opened for establishing, in a liberal sense, 
a scientific public law, which, although it did not arrive to per- 
fection until a much later time, did not fail to produce henceforth 
the most precious results. 

Diyerse circumstances diminished, it is true, the gain which 
liberty in general received from the Reformation, but the y[>irit 
remained active, and outweighed far in its effects the disfavor of 
all external relations. What looked the most ominous, was the 
ecclesiastical authority claimed now in a greater measure than 
previously by the civil rulers, consequently the union of the two 
powers in one person. For it was now easy for rulers to impose 
their faith as a law of faith upon their subjects. Also— and this 
is the sadest side of thp picture — ^persecution, which previously 
took place for the most part only against individuals or small 
sects, was now exercised against entire nations, or against a part 
of a nation. In the meantime, the Churches themselves, or iso- 
lated communities obtained, however, here by treaties of peace, 
there by conventions and laws, each a secure legal basis ; and 
the conflict of the {nrinciple of the Reformation with the intole- 
rance of its adhi^rents, as well as the spirit of advancing philoso- 
phy and science, prepared among both parties at least the way 
for future toleration. Yet it is but too evident that a dark shade 
lies on this part of the picture. 
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If we may consider the Reformation as the salvation of political 
and civily no less than of ecclesiastical liberty, we have already 
pronounced with one word an infinity of blessings that resulted 
from it, the more circumstantial enumeration of which, appears 
consequently superfluous, or may be made by a few cursory 
intimations. 

It is here, in the first place, the destiny of science that attracts 
the scrutinizing view, and here we say boldly: without the Refor- 
mation, Europe would never have tasted the fruits of the higher 
knowledge. At that very time a formidable conspiracy was 
already formed against the progress of illumination. Spiritual 
and secular heads, foreboding its future efiects, repented of the 
encouragement which they had previously given science, and 
resolved to confine it within bounds as narrow as possible. And 
this enterprise was by no means mere reaction against the 
menacing course of the Reformation, which was attributed to 
the abuse of science. Pope Alexander VI. had already intro- 
duced the censure of books; and before the appearance of 
Luther (that is to say already in 1515), Leo X., celebrated in 
other respects as a friend of the Muses, had published severe 
ordinances against books translated from Greek, Hebrew, or 
Arabic. The long established Inquisition alone, the dominion 
of which the pope strove incessantly to make general, would 
have sufficed to extinguish every spark of illumination. Had 
the power of the pope remained unassailed, and extended over 
the whole Latin church, where could then persecuted science 
have found an asylum ? 

The Reformation has itself forced its opponents to cherish at 
least literature, if not liberal science. In the hard contest with 
the bold rebels, who defied with the arms of the school more than 
with those of war, it was a matter of importance to become 
skilful in the use of the same arms; and public opinion^ the 
alliance of which was sought by both parties, would not have 
been found on the side of ignorance. The studies more imme- 
diately connected with theological controversy were therefore 
pursued on both sides more zealously than before, although not 
vdth an unbiassed spirit ; but among the Protestants, who dis- 
cerned here, in thedomainof knowledge, their p^ncipflZ/w^rcsjp, 
in a more comprehensive and general manner. 

The Reformers had besides established a principle— ^/rcc ex- 
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mnindtion — which, although too often forgotten or mistaken by 
its authors, as well as by their disciples and adherents, subsisted 
nevertheless as the secret vital principle of Protestantism, and 
kept the palladium of science, as well as that of justice, in the 
possession and veneration of mankind. 

But it is impossible that one science should be cultivated with 
bve and success, without benefitting all others ; and the mind 
once moved in one direction, and free to act, fills soon all paths 
with an activity equally lively and free. The terrible storms 
that attended the Reformation, retarded, it is true, the progress 
of all this ; but they did not destroy the vital germ, and, after 
the tempest had died away, it developed everywhere its fecun- 
dity. Henceforth it was impossible for any country to remain 
entirely closed to science. Every invention of the human intel- 
lect belongs to the whole race of man. Through the best defended 
gates, at least some rays of the luminous knowledge without, 
always penetrate; and one free work-shop of science may fill 
the world with its radiance. Finally, it is principally to be 
ascribed to the Reformation, that the living languages were 
made the organs of science, and by this means science itself 
became the common property of the people. The reformers first, 
but afterwards also their enemies, were obliged to operate upon 
the people, which could not be done in dead, only in living lan- 
guage. By this means the different dialects received a careful 
cultivation and a rapid improvement : science, speaking hitherto 
only in the languages of departed nations, and therefore acces- 
sible only to a class of initiates— opened now its temple for every 
friend, it became a national concern. 

With liberty and the progress of science are closely connected 
the prosperity of states, civil wdfare, national power, and moral 
dignity. The mediate and immediate influence of the Reforma- 
tion upon all this, which was in general highly favorable, although 
diminished by some prejudicial circumstances (and even tran- 
siently unfavorable) will be seen by the thinking reader, from 
his own examination of the natural, reciprocal coherence of these 
relations, and from the total impression of succeeding history. 
Also the band of friendship between the religious fraternities of 
different nations, which was formed or strengthened by enthu- 
siasm for ideas, which terminated or mitigated many a political 
dissension, and became an excellent means for cherishing hu- 
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manity, and the pure sentiments of the cosmopolite — ^a substitute 
for the relaxed Catholic Christendom — needs for the thinker only 
a cursory notice. 

In conclusion we will put the question: Is then the Reformat 
tion itself, i* e. are its authors and friends actually^ responsible 
for the evil, which, besides the immense good^ has been its result? 
or was perhaps the new doctrine, t^dti^ in itself to good, per- 
nicious only through the resistance it experienced? By the 
treaties of peace finally concluded \^th the Protestant churches, 
the Catholics have acknowledged— ^according to sound reason this 
avowal was indeed superfiuous-^that this new Church was able of 
right to coexist with the ancient: they have therefore done wrong 
in obstructing the formation of the new churches with violence, 
because, what does not conflict with right, maintains its exist- 
ence with right; In general every doctrine, as such, has the claim 
to liberty. It may be confuted without prejudice to right, but 
not suppressed; and presumption alone can pronounce proscrip- 
tion upon a doctrine to which millions of cultivated men adhere. 
A Church, " out of which there is no salvation," can claim here 
no greater right than any other, because, what is unjust alone 
can be arrested by violence, but to trifle away one's own salva- 
tion is no injustice towards another. It was accordingly a clear 
violation of right which the Catholic potentates conunitted, when 
they employed violence against the Reformation ; and it is absurd 
to say : " The Reformation is to be cursed, because the defence 
of the Protestants (who were treated as outlaws, exiled, impri- 
soned, and put to death for their faith) has occasioned much evil, 
the miseries of war, and multifarious calamities." The Protestants 
(as the Uberals of modern times, and indeed with far more evi- 
dent right, because the conscience is always and essentially free, 
whilst political relations can be determined by positive titles of 
ri^t) desired originally nothing but their right, namely to be 
undisturbed in their undertaking, which was by no means con- 
trary to justice, because it was founded upon rational conviction. 
It might have been right to set bounds to them, as soon as they 
encroached upon the lawful domain of the old Church or the 
state, but there was no justice in declaring them outlaws, be- 
cause they believed otherwise than Rome ! i 

Every reasonable person will confess that the Protestants 
aimed at self-preservation, the Catholics at dominion, and that 
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not the propositions posted up by Luther in Wittenberg, which 
sound very rational^ but that the excommunication of the pope 
and still more the imperial proscriptipn pronounced .ia .Worms 
kindled the fire which devastated Europe*** 
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THE TIMES OF CHARLES V. 

CHARLES v., KING AND EMPEROR.— TROUBLES IN SPAIN. 

Nevbr yet — ^the old Roman emperors and perhaps Charles M, 
excepted — ^had Providence accumulated such great power in 
Europe upon one head, as Charles Y. inherited. The two 
momentous marriages — that of Maximilian I. with the hereditary 
princess of Burgundy, and that of his son Philip L with Joanna 
of Spain (upon whom, however, the great inheritance of her 
parents did not devdve until the death of three nearer heirs)^- 
made Charles, Joanna's first-born (1500), the master of immense 
countries ; they gave by that means the political relations and 
efforts of Europe their principal figure and determination for 
centuries. 

When Charles came into possession of the double inheritance, 
after tlie death of his father, Philip, and that of his maternal 
grandfather, Ferdinand (Philip had died in the same year (1506), 
in which he, after the death of Isabella of Caistile, had ascended 
the throne of this kingdom in the name of his consort, who was 
in a state of derangement; Ferdinand of Arragpn, as grand&ther 
and guardian of Charles, had then administered the kingdom 
until 1516), he had to support (as heir at the same time of Maxi- 
milian of Austria, his paternal grandfather.) the double hatred 
of France towards Spain and Austria. For the latter had already 
incurred the jealousy of France by the acquisition of Burgundy 
in consequ^ice of the marriage of Maximilian, and afterwards 

* The author of this HistcMry is himself a Catholic, and has frankly defended, 
upon yarioui# occasions, the rights and interests of his Church: but he would 
believe ihat he denied the character of the historian and the man^ if for any 
Gonsideration he ever hesitated to pronounce the truth or his conviction. 

Vol. hi.— k 
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excited the hatred of this power by opposition to the French 
conquests in Italy ; but Spain, which had obtained by the arms 
and artifice of Ferdinand the Catholic, Naples, Navarre, and 
Roussillon, at the expense of France, was, as it were, in a state 
of war with the last. 

Francis I., successor of Louis XII., king of France, invaded 
Milan in the very first year of his reign (1515), and conquered 
it after a murderous battle of two days, which he gained near 
Marignano, over the Swiss, who fought for Maximilian Sforza, 
diike of Milan. The— eternal — peace,concluded soon afterwards 
(1516) with the Swiss at Freiburg (whereby the confederates 
were bound for all succeeding times to the interest of France), 
and that concluded about the same time with the king at Noyon 
by Charles, who had just ascended ^the throne, seemed to secure 
the conquest ; but soon new hatred was kindled for more import- 
ant causes. 

The emperor Maximilian had died (1519). The election of his 
successor agitated Germany and Europe. The two most power- 
ful kings, Charles and Francis, sought now the imperial dignity; 
both founding their hopes upon their power, upon the arts of 
intrigue and corruption. The electors, whose deliberation was 
directed by Frederic the Wise of Saxony, who refused himself 
the offered throne from purely political motives, united finally in 
favor of Charles, as a German prince, and whose position pro- 
mised the empire the most certain protection, especially against 
the menacing power of the Turks. Yet he was required — as 
was sometimes done already in earlier times — ^by solemn accep- 
tation of a convention with the electors, to guaranty the most 
precious of ancient rights, and to promise some innovations, 
which appeared useful. Such capitulations of election were 
henceforth presented to every new emperor. 

King Francis perceived with profound mortification the 
triumph of his rival. Independently of other prejudicial results 
he saw that he was in danger of losing Milan, which was a fief 
of the empire. The hope of peace vanished. The jealousy 
between Francis and Charles cost Europe four bloody wars. 

Whilst Charles, soon after his coronation in Aix-la-Chapelle, 
was making preparations for the first of these wars, an insurrec- 
tion broke out in Spain itself, which was highly dangerous for 
the power of Charles, and extremely remarkable in its origin. 
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Spirit, and object. The commencement of the reign of Charles, 
whose partiality for his Dutch favorites wounded the Spanish 
pride, was already attended with disorders, and all the courage 
and all the wisdom of Cardinal Ximenes, whom Ferdinand the 
Catholic had appointed in his last moments administrator of the 
kingdom, had been necessary to conjure the storm, which was 
prepared mainly by the nobility. The arrival of Charles in 
Spain would have restored complete tranquillity, had he not 
wantonly wounded the hearts of his people, who were becoming 
favorably disposed towards him, by his scornful and despotic 
manners, and harshly violated the constitutional rights of the 
country by his imperious tone, by disregard of customary forms, 
and extraordinary demands. 

Therefore, as soon as Charles had gone to Germany, to take 
possession of the new throne, the cities of Castile — the noble and 
royal Toledo before all — arose for the defence of their ancient 
rights. These cities, jealous of their independence, refused to 
acknowledge Cardinal Adrian, bishop of Utrecht, whom Charles, 
his former pupil, had appointed regent. They concluded among 
themselves a ** holy league,* got possession of the person of the 
queen-mother, to administer in the name of her, as the legitimate 
sovereign, the government of the kingdom, and sent to the king 
a detail of their well-founded grievences, of which they demanded 
redress. Charles refused to receive the deputies of the league, 
and thus augmented the exasperation of the people. Then 
the league raised its head still more boldly, and formed plans 
for liberating the common people from the ancient feudal oppres- 
sion of the nobility; the democratic spirit spread rapidly. 
But it was by this very means, that the cause was lost. For the 
nobles in all the provinces, fearing that spirit far more than the 
abuse of the royal power, rallied around the throne, which they 
had previously risen against, and around the regent Adrian, 
whom they had hitherto hated, in order to frustrate the projects 
of the rebels. The citizen warriors of the league, notwithstand- 
ing the high courage and devotedness of individuals, were 
unable to stand the shock of the best-disciplined standing troops 
and the well-armed cavalry of the nobles. After some success 
in the beginning, under the heroic duke, Juan de Padilla, the popu- 
lar army was ruined on one unfortunate battle-day (April 25, 
1522), near Yillalar. Padilla himself was taken, and executed 
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as a rebel. But his consort, Maria Facheco, who possessed eqaal 
heroism, brought to his manes a worthy offering, and gave her 
country a great example in the glorious defence of Toledo, the 
natal city of Padilla. This city, animated by the heroical zeal 
of Maria Pacheco, who commanded it, defied for nearly one 
whole year, and after all other cities had submitted, all the 
forces of the regent, and finally succumbed by stratagem, rather 
than by the force of arms. 

Now royalty triumphed* The most precious of ancient privi- 
leges were abolished or forgotten, the Cortes, once so venerated 
and influential, degenerated into the shadow of a dietine, or into 
tame assemblies, the principal business of which was to grant 
taxes, but the voice of which was unable to produce salutary 
reform. 

FIRST WAR AQAINST FRANCIS I., OF FRANCE. 

The attention of Europe was diverted from the intestine war 
of Spain by the greater interest excited by the Italian war. In 
the course of the same month in which the battle of Yillalar 
was fought (April, 1522), the generals of Charles had obtained 
a decisive victory near Bicocco, over Lautrec, who coounanded 
the army of Francis. Milan, with Genoa, was the fruit of this 
victory. The emperor resigned, but not without reserving ad- 
vantages for himself, the first to Francis Sforza, brother of Maxi- 
milian, who had been deprived of the dutchy. But the king of 
France defied misfortune, and prepared not only for the most 
energetic defence of his kingdom, but resolved also upon re-con- 
quering Milan. This last project would have perhaps succeeded, 
had he not at the instigation of his intriguing mother, Louise of 
Savoy, incurred the enmity of prince Charles, of Bourbon, con- 
stable of France, by severe offences. This prince, impelled by 
passion, fled to the emperor, in order td fight under his banners 
against his offender. Thus France lost its best general, and 
secured the triumph of its enemy, the emperor, by the hand of 
its natural defender. For the imperial army fought now with 
great superiority against that of the Franks, commanded by 
Admiral Bonnivet, expelled the French from Milan, a part of 
which had been previously re-conquered by Bonnivet, and made 
even an invasion into the south of France. 

It was upon this unfortunate retreat of Bonnivet (1524) to the 
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banks of the Sessia, that Bayard, ** the knight without fear and 
without censure," terminated his glorious career. 

In the meantime the imperial army, under the command of 
Pescara and fiourbon, had penetrated into Province, and was 
besieging Marseilles. But Francis, never more energetic than in 
misfortune, forced these arrogant generals to retreat, and entered 
once more as conqueror the plains of Milan and their brilliant 
capital. The strong city of Pavia, on the preservation of which 
almost the last hope of the emperor hung, he now besieged with 
all the impetuosity of passion, and with all the resources of the 
art of war. Great destinies seemed to depend upon the issue of 
this siege. Already the friends of Charles began to waver, threat- 
ening clouds hung over his head in the political heaven. Pope 
Clement VII. (Medicis), previously the enemy of the French, 
having signed a treaty of neutrality, abandoned the cause of 
Charles, and England serving the passions of Cardinal Wolsey, its 
prime minister, had grown cold for the interest of the emperor. 

Fortune rescued suddenly her favourite from such a dangerous 
situation, by the most decisive blow. Pavia braved almost mira- 
culously during the whole winter the royal army, until the gene- 
rals of Charles strengthened by reinforcements, hastened to its 
relief. The battle, which the soldiers of the emperor, eager 
for plunder, desired, and which the chivalrous pride of Francis 
would not permit him to decline, although he acted contrary to 
the advice of his most experienced generals, was fought on the 
23d Feb. 1525, under the walls of Pavia. The emperor's army 
gained the most brilliant victory. Francis himself, after the most 
valiant resistance, was taken ; Henry of Albret, king of Navarre, 
who had be^n despoiled of his kingdom, shared his fate. 

The intelligence of this victory spread at once over Europe, 
filled it with astonishment, and, the emperor's countries excepted, 
with consternation. But France, governed in such a calamitous 
situation by the queen-mother, a princess of a masculine and 
courageous character, prepared as for a desperate contest. The 
emperor saw a prospect of unbounded glory, and meditated im- 
mediately plans to realize it. 

It was not, however, by pursuing energetically his victory, but 
by recurring to artful negotiation, that the emperor sought to 
gain his object. He designed to humble king Francis, who re- 
jected with indignation the ignominious terms of deliverance. 
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which were oBered to him, by a hard confinement. The uofof 
tunate prince spenl one long, sad year ia Madrid, under the 
strictest custody. Finally his desire for liberty overcame bim, 
and iie signed, on the 14th of January, in 1536, the treaty, called 
the peace of Madrid, in which he ceded Burgundy, renounced 
his claims to Milan and all other Italian countries, also his feu- 
dal sovereignty over Flanders and Artois, promised to restore to 
the duke of Bourbon and hia adhereata all their possessions, to 
abandon the cause of the king of Navarre, and, by surrendering 
his two elder sons as hostages, and taking his oath, that, if all this 
was not fulfilled, he would return into captivity, guarantied tbe 
inviolabiUty of the whole treaty. 

A few hours before the signature of this instrument, king 
Francis had protested before some of his faithful Crieods, secretly, 
although by writing, against this treaty, which he said he was 
compelled by unjust force to conclude, and by which be thought 
be was nowise bound (pope Clement VII. released him soon 
afterwards formally from this oath). 

Ailer the king had returned to his kingdom, the imperial 
ambassadors demanded in vain the fulfilment of this treaty. The 
deiHities of the states of Burgundy, having been called into their 
presence at the same time, declared that their king had passed 
tbe limits of his power by ceding their country, and that they, 
if he abandoned them, would avert from themselves foreign 
dominion with their own power. At the same time the news 
was spread of the alfiance concluded between the king and the 
pope, in which the Venetians, tbe duke of Milan, and tbe king f^ 
Ei^land also participated. It was designed by the force of arms 
to make Charles subscribe to more moderate terms ; this alliance 
was called the holy league. But the king, having becan>e posil- 
lanimous by his previous misfortune, negotiated instead of %ht- 
ing, whilst his Italian allies succumbed to the superior fwcea 
o£ the emperor. The duke of Milan (he had deserted the enqie- 
ror) was despoiled of his dutchy, and the pope forced to subscribe 
to a hard accommodation. 

In tbe meantime, the emperor had strengthened his armies by 
new equipments. Bourbon, after Pescara's death, had the chief 
command. The army was a mixture of Spaniards, Italians and 
Germans, all menxAories, who. without the sentiment of duty, 
without love for the cause, served only fw pay and booty, tbe 
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real servants of war, as troublesome and dangerous to their own 
masters as to the enemy. Bourbon was unable to pay them 
their wages — the same emperor, before whose power Europe 
trembled, had not money enough to pay 25,000 men ; — then they 
revolted, and thus forced their general to a desperate measure. 
He led the army against Rome, the bishop of which had again 
abandoned the emperor's party, and promised the troops the 
pillage of the world-ruling city. These hordes, eager for booty, 
and infuriated by the death of their beloved commander (Bourbon 
advancing before his troops, had been shot), took the city and 
filled it with bloodshed, and with all the atrocities of rapacity, 
cruelty and brutality. 

It is impossible to reflect upon these accounts without being 
surprised at the striking contrast which the relations of that time 
form with those of the present day. A great monarch, ruling 
over a third part of civilized Europe, and at the same time over 
the newly discovered America, was unable to pay such an army, 
even for a few months, as is constantly maintained at this day 
by a power of the third rank according to regulations in times 
of peace. The course of great events, the fate of the world is 
determined by this impotence. Was it want of discernment in 
afiairs of government, was it a defect in the system of adminis- 
tration, that produced this military weakness, or was it perhaps 
the effect of the idea of right, which, notwithstanding all the 
violences and Macchiavellism of those times, was not wholly 
suppressed ? That is to say, the idea that, where there is no free 
people, or no popular war, the citizen is not bound to take up 
arms, and that a contract alone makes the servile soldier 7 We 
are inclined to suppose the last. The doctrine, that every citizen 
capable of bearing arms is a born military servant of his prince, 
is of modern date. 

During the storm upon Rome the pope had taken refuge in 
the castle of St. Angelo, in which he was immediately besieged 
by the imperialists, who, after Bourbon's death, were commanded 
by the prince of Orange. This pontiff, despairing of relief, con- 
cluded a hard peace, by which he delivered his fortresses and 
his person into the hands of the victor, and paid a heavy fine. 
But the emperor soon received — although he had liberated the 
pope in the meantime, for a large ransom — the formal declaration 
of war on the part of France and England (1528). 
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I 

SECOND WAR AGAINST FRANCE.— ANDREW DORIA.— TURKISH WARS. 

As in the first war against Francis, the deserter Bourbon^ so I 

in the second, Andrew Doria, who abandoned Francis from noble 
sentiments, procured victory for Charles. This great man, a 
native of Genoa, in the service of France, which his country, 
subjected by the force of arms, obeyed, arose in the days of the 
increasing arrogance of the Frenct), to the thought of liberating 
his country. The French army, supported by a strong fleet, was 
besieging Naples : the fall of this capital might have decided the 
war in favor of = France. Then Dona had the imperial flag sud- 
denly hoisted upon his galleys, and Naples was saved. The 
patriotic hero hastened immediately to Grenoa, took the oppressed 
city by surprise, disdained the supreme power, which the grateful 
citizens offered to him, appeased the thereditary hostility of fac- 
tions, and constructed, in the spirit of moderation and wisdom, 
that republican constitution, which has been maintained in its 
principal traits until recent times. He himself, henceforth grand- 
admiral of the emperor, and shining by increasing military glory, 
remained, as once Timoleon, in reality the head, although 
according to the position that he chose, only a free citizen of the 
republic which he had restored. 

After the misfortune sufiered before Naples, the French army 
carried on the war only feebly, and amidst constant disasters. 
The ki^ p^^s^edupon ail sides, was therefore glad to conclude the 
^ "^ whicb Charles granted to him- at Cambray (1529), in 
alt^^iyLgh he retained Burgundy, he was obliged to 
renounce Naples and Grenoa, and his feudal sovereignty over 
Flanders and Artois, to leave Navarre in the possession of the 
emperor, Milan in that of Sforza, and to expose his Italian allies 
to the anger of the victor. But the latter, from prudence, showed . 
much moderation and kindness ; the Florentines alone, having the 
courage to defend their liberty, after a hard siege, were forced 
to submit again to the dominion of the Medici. 

Charles, whose animosity in the commencement of the war 
had carried him so far as to send a challenge to his royal oppo- 
nent (which was not accepted, however), would not have been 
equally moderate, had not the troubles of Grermany, and still 
more the progress of the Turkish arms required his principal 
attention. Solyman II., surnamed the Great, having succeeded 
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Selim I. (tl519) upon the throne of the Ottomans, terrified, deso- 
lated the Christian countries far around, took Bdgrade, con- 
quered Rhodes (1522), defeated and killed in the battle of 
Mochacz (1526) the Hungarian king, Lewis, the young son of 
Wladislav, the Jagello, who had ruled Bohemia and Hungary, 
and inundated his whole kingdom. A part of the Hungarians 
acknowledged now the way wode of Transylvania, John Zapolya, 
as king, whilst another part submitted to Ferdinand of Austria, 
the hu»band of Lewis' sister. After a bloody war, Ferdinand 
remained in possession of the country, but his adversary obtained 
the protection of the Turks. Solyman led his troops again 
to Hungary, reduced the most important fortresses, marched 
precipitately into Austria, and besieged Vienna (1629 from the 
thirteenth of September to the sixteenth of October). His fero- 
cious pourage, however, was frustrated by the cool valour of the 
gairison, and when Charles had arrived to the assistance of his 
brother, the enemy was gone ; but yet the war continued, con- 
sumed for a long time the best power of Austria, and left Hun- 
gary exposed to the devastations of the Ottomans. Ferdinand 
never obtained peaceable possession of the kingdom. In 1535 
he consented to divide it with Zapolya. After the death of the 
last (1540), war was kindled anew against his son, John Sigis- 
mund. The Turks soon conquered Hungary. The emperor 
Ferdinand, purchased by an ignominious tribute a doubtful repose 
(1546), and the emperor Maximilian IL, his son and heir, was ' 
harrassed exceedingly by this contest. ^; ^ ,^ 

The terrors of the Turkish arms were increased by those of 
the piratical state recently founded upon the coast of Northern 
Africa. Since Solyman had taken Rhodes from the knights of 
St. John (this important bulwark of Christendom, which the war 
between Charles and Francis had left defenceless, had fallen into 
the power of the Turks, notwithstanding the glorious resistance 
of the Grand-Master, Villiers de Llle-Adam, and Charles, by 
way of atonement had ceded the island of Malta to the valiant 
knights), all the coasts of the Mediterranean were infested by 
the Turkish fleets, and all peaceable navigation disturbed by 
pirates. The most fortunate of these pirates, were the renegades 
Home and Schereddin fiarbarossa, sons of a potter of Lesbos, 
whose deedd of violence, crowned with the most brilliant success, 
elevated them finally to the grandeur and power of kings. Horuc 
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obtained by the most infamous treason and assassinations, the 
dominion of Algiers. In order to maintain it, he submitted to 
the Ottoman protection, whereby the foundation was laid for the 
sovereignty of the Porte over the whole coast of Northern 
Africa. After Horuc's death, Schereddin, his brother, ascended 
the throne of Algiers, and was appointed by Solyman grand- 
admiral of the Ottoman fleet, as the only adversary worthy of 
being opposed to the great Doria. As such he captured Tunis. 
Charles undertook a great expedition against Schereddin, who 
was now doubly formidable. It was the most brilliant of his 
life (1535). With a select army and a powerful fleet, he sailed 
from Cagliari, to the African coast, took the strong Goulette by 
storm, defeated Schereddin in a pitched battle, and made his 
triumphant entry into Tunis. Ten thousand Christian slaves, 
who, after having overpowered the guards got possession of the 
citadel, effected this sudden capture. Now they hastened back, 
rewarded by the emperor, each to his own country, and proclaimed 
the glory of their deliverer through the countries of Europe. 
Mulei-Hassan, reinstated in his country, was obliged to acknow- 
ledge himself a Spanish vassal. The emperor retained Goulette. 

THIRD AND FOURTH WAR 

Whilst Charles was fighting in such a glorious manner against 
the hereditary enemy of the Christian name and the European 
civilization, his rival, Francis, for this time unknightly, made a 
new irruption into Italy. He had previously sought, although 
without success, to contract alliances to carry out his plans, 
which he abandoned at Cambray only from exhaustion. He 
married (1533) his son Henry with the niece of Clement VII., 
Catharine de Medici, the subsequent scourge of France ; but the 
death of the pope, which happened soon after, and the unfavora- 
ble sentiments of his successor, Paul III., frustrated all the hopes 
founded upon this union. Henry VIII., king of England, although 
he was at variance with Charles, on account of his divorce from 
Catharine of Arragon, a relative of the emperor, was prevented 
by more urgent domestic and political interests from taking an 
active part ; and the princes of the league of Schmalkaldeii, in 
Germany, whom Francis called upon for ai^sistance, could not be ' 
the friends of a king who treated his own subjects most inhu- 
manly when they declared in favor of the Reformation. It was 
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likewise impossible that they should not despise a monarch who 
— ^notwithstanding his surname of the Most Christian — ^had con- 
tracted a formal alliance with the Turkish sultan against the 
iirst head of Western Christendom, and the protector of the 
Roman church, to which he himself was servilely attached 
(1536). 

Accordingly, Francis remained restricted to his own power, 
and the assistance of Solyman. The king invaded Italy, occu- 
pied Savoy and Piedmont (to which he pretended to have a right 
derived from his mother, Louise of Savoy), and threatened Milan. 
Then the duke of this country, beautiful to its own misfortune, 
died suddenly, which Charles now took possession of as a vacant 
fief of the empire. The emperor, with a superior force, drove 
the French from the greatest part of Savoy, invaded Provence, 
and besieged Marseilles (1536). But the great talents of the 
marshal de Montmorency, who commanded the .French army, 
and still more the power of the people, who now arose to defend 
their property and fire-sides, forced Charles to raise the siege and 
to make a most deplorable retreat across the Alps. 

After various other feats of arms, attended with changing 
success, a truce was concluded, through the mediation of the 
pope, for ten years, at Nizza (June 18, 1538), according to which 
each of the belligerents retained what he possessed. Savo^ was 
therefore divided, but Milan remained in the hands of the empe- 
ror, although under equivocal promises in favor of France. 

These conditions were not fulfilled. For Charles, having in- 
vested his son Philip with Milan, had given his adversary a new 
cause for animosity, and the second expedition of the emperor 
to Africa, which was this time very unfortunate, furnished 
Francis with a favorable occasion for a new rupture. The 
piracies of Barbarossa, increasing continually, who was exaspe- 
rated at the loss of Tunis, appeared finally to requii;e the sword 
of vengeance ; and Charles, full of the proudest hopes, undertook 
tthis Crusade, in October 1541, at the head of an army strong 
enough to conquer all the north of Africa. Hardly had this 
army landed on the coast of Algiers, when a storm arose, de- 
stroyed the fleet, and left the discouraged army exposed to the 
blows of an exasperated enemy. The battalions, relieved by 
abandoning their baggage and munitions, marched from the gates 
of Algiers, which had seen their misfortune, a four days' journey, 
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amidst a thousand dangers and hardships, to cape Metafuz, where 
the vessels that had escaped the storm awaited them, and the 
miserable remnant of the army re-embarked. 

Now Francis thought that the moment had at length arrived for 
prostrating hi» enemy. He took the field against Charles with 
five armies, on five different boundaries, towards Spain, Luxem- 
burg, Brabant, Flanders, and Milan (1542). He did not blush 
to admit the auxiliary fleet of the sultan into the harbour of 
Marseilles, and to let the French flag float beside that of the 
pirate Barbarossa in the line of battle against the imperial and 
papal fleets. 

But all this was of little avail. Andrew Doria remained 
master at sea, and the five armies of the king, notwithstanding 
their success in the beginning, and even notwithstanding the 
brilliant victory of Cerisoles, yielded to the perseverance, pru- 
dence, and fortune of Charles and his generals. On the other 
side, Charles having renewed his old alliance with Henry, king 
of England, who was irritated just at that time against Francis, 
had already penetrated into Champagne, and menaced the heart 
of France, and the capital, whilst Henry was advancing through 
Picardy, in order to unite with Charles at Paris. Francis was 
delivered from such great danger by the national power of the 
French, who rose simultaneously in a mass to defend their own 
firesides. Not a foot of land was gained without a hard contest ; 
one small city, St. Dizier, arrested the whole imperial army for 
six weeks ; soon came hunger and the want of money, and, 
having arrived at the boundary of Isle de France, Charles did 
not dare to proceed further. The obstinate stay of Henry before 
the besieged Boulogne, the intelligence of Ferdinand's increasing 
embarrassments in Hungary, and the desire to be at liberty to 
act freely, in order finally to adjust the religious afiairs of Ger- 
many, induced the emperor to conclude a treaty of peace with 
his adversary, at Crespy (1544), which, in the main, merely re- 
newed the conditions of the earlier one of Cambray, but contained 
besides, the project of a matrimonial connexion between the two 
'^houses, and in this case very favorable promises for France. • 

The war against England continued, however, and it was not 
until two years afterwards (1546), that Francis ]Mirchased peace 
from its haughty and capricious king by ceding Boutegne. 

Francis died the year after (1547), in consequence of his irre- 
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gularities, in the fifty-third year of his age, and in the thirty- 
third of his reign. 

HENRT Vin. OF ENGLAND. 

Henrt VIII. died in the same year, with a reputation far more 
unfavorable. Without important advantage for his kingdom, he 
had fought twice, in alliance with Charles V., against France ; 
without any gain — ^and unworthy of it, through inactivity — he 
had made war twice with Francis against Charles ; a slave of 
bis changing caprices and passions, distinguished merely ' by 
despotical arts and tyranny. We have related in the history of 
the Reformation, how Henry, in the beginning a friend of the 
pope, afterwards abandoned him, and declared himself the head 
of the Anglicto church. The principles of this Church — conform- 
able for the most part in their essence to the Catholic doctrine — 
were published in six articles, by the king and Parliament, in a 
legislative manner ; belief in them, and the oath of supremacy, 
were demoded of all subjects under the penalty of death. 

The cause of this desertion was, however, merely the effect of 
an amorous transport. The king, under the pretext of scruples of 
conscience, wished to be separated from his wife, Catharine of 
Arragon (the widow of his brother Arthur, who was growing old) 
in order to marry the beautiful Anne of fioleyn, whose favor he 
' was unable to obtain at a lower price. The pope, principally 
from love to Charles V., opposed this divorce, which Henry then 
had pronounced by his complaisant clergy, according to the 
(pinion of several universities. This step was followed by the 
papal excommunication, and a complete rupture with Rome, (hie 
consequence of this divorce was the fall of Cardinal Wolsey, who 
had been long a favorite, but had not shown in this instancte that 
obsequious zeal which the king expected. His successor in the 
favor of the king was Cranmer, formerly a member of- the college 
of Jesuits at Cambridge, then appointed on account of his services 
in the divorce, archbishop of Canterbury, and primate of Eng- 
land, a prelate zealously devoted to the Reformation, and whom 
the bigoted adherence of Henry to the Catholic doctrine alone 
forced for the present to be cautiously moderate. 

For the punishment of high treason was inflicted upon him who 
did not walk ptecisely in the way of salvation traced by the king 
in his plenitude of power. Such was the lot of many victims un- 
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known to fame ; but also that of the virtuous Fiacher, bishop of 
Rochester, and of the noble chancellor, Thomas More, an orna- 
ment of his age, by intellect and character. They were both 
beheaded, because they refused to say, that Mary, the daughter 
of the king, born from the marriage declared null, was incapable 
of succeeding to the throne. 

Anne of fioleyn wore the crown for four years: then her 
husband had her beheaded (1536), for infidelity, as he pretended. 
The real cause was his new passion for Jane Seymour. The day 
after the execution of Anne he entered the bridal chamber of 
Jane. The bloody-minded voluptuary knew of no other way of 
arriving there. Not enough, also the marriage with Anne — 
condemned under the pretext of adultery— was declared invalid, 
and Elizabeth her daughter a bastard. Afterwards both Mary and 
Elizabeth were declared legitimate and capable of succession. 
It endangered life at times to regard one or the other legitimate 
or illegitimate. The changing views of the king concerning his 
two first marriages were a sharp sword suspended ov^r the na- 
tion. 

Jane Seymour, after having given birth to prince Edward, 
died (1537), whereupon the king married Anne of Cleves (1540), 
but soon put her away, because he found her ugly. He became 
the more enamoured with the beautiful Catharine Howard; but 
after having been married two years he had her beheaded for her 
scandalous conduct — which in this instance was proved. His 
sixth wife finally, Catharine Parr, survived the tyrant. 

Under Henry VHI. we see the English people and their repre- 
sentatives, the parliaments, sunk in the most servile submissive- 
ness. The history of an Asiatic government is far less revolting 
and dejecting. All the caprices, injustices and passions of the 
king, every conceit of rage and even of madness, were approved, 
sanctioned and executed by a parliament humbly obsequious, 
inaccessible to every sentiment of honour and justice, and inde- 
scribably abandoned. The constitution had become a delusion, 
the representation of the people the most formidable instrument 
of tyranny. To think of his peers and commons is enough to 
reconcile one with Henry. A people of slaves needs a chastiser. 

In other countries the Reformation originated in the bosom of 
the people ; disunion was the result of difference of conviction or 
of fanaticism. In England the king alone ordered separation firom 
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Rome ; his arbitrary command prescribed the formulary of faith ; 
his caprice was regarded as a rule of conscience for the nation. 
He alone was orthodox — and consequently secure from the 
punishment of high treason — ^who recited the formulary pre- 
scribed, without restriction and reservation. Lutherans and 
Calvinists, no less than Roman Catholics, were proscribed by his 
law, and the sword of the executioner fell upon all without dis- 
tinction. 

Fanatics follow at least their own sentiments, when they be- 
come executioners. But parliament, without passion peculiar to 
itself, condemned, butchered merely as a servile troop, as a pas- 
sive instrument of its master. It pronounced successively, and 
as commanded, the validity and nullity of the marriages of the 
king with Catharine, with Anne of Boleyn, and Anne of Geves; 
it declared legitimate and illegitimate the daughters of the two 
first, and indeed, what is remarkable, acknowledged at the same 
time the legitimacy and illegitimacy of each of them ; it stamped 
all the despot's dictates of faith as laws, published laws of majesty, 
like those of the Roman tyrants, it condemned, often without trial, 
the most distinguished persons to death. 

The depravation of the parliament was communicated also to 
the juries and the whole nation. And an able historian observes 
justly of the Englishmen of that time, that they, like the oriental 
slaves, admired and praised those acts of violence, which were 
practised against them and at their expense. 

The parliament enacted even, that the king should have the 
right to issue of his own authority any ordinances whatever, and 
under suc^ penalties as he pleased ! Thus it alienated its own 
legislative power. It granted also to the king the power to ap- 
point whomsoever he wished for his successor ; — ^made, therefore, 
England ^patrimonial kingdom; and finally it declared expressly, 
that in general in spiritual and secular afiairs it had no other 
prescription than the will of the king! — All the heroic deeds 
and sacrifices, with which a nobler race had obtained liberty in 
earlier times, seemed lost ; the English stood on the brink of the 
abyss of a complete despotism. Fate, not their own merit, has 
saved them. 
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FIFTH FRENCH WAR— DEATH OF CHARLES V.— PEACE OF CHATEAU- 

CAMBRESIS. 

The unexpected defection of Maurice of Saxony having 
changed the face of affiiirs in Germany, France commenced 
another war against the emperor, who, now in the decline of life, 
and after having been its victor in four wars, was obliged to take 
up arms against the young son of Francis, Henry II. The aim 
was to reconquer Metz, Toul and Verdun; consequently, the 
honour and safety of Germany were concerned. This cause 
was certainly that of the whole country, but, on account of 
religious dissensions, it was not acknowledged and appreciated 
by one half of Germany. 

In this war Charles was abandoned by fortune, which had 
favored him almost always before. The siege of Metz was fruit- 
less, and France remained almost everywhere superior in the 
field. Humbled by such reverses, the emperor now resolved to 
lay down his crowns. He resigned to his son Philip the Nether- 
lands, and then Spain with all its dependent countries, and 
finally, the German empire to his brother, Ferdinand (1555 and 
1556), and retired into the solitude of the cloister of St. Just, in 
Estremadura. A truce was previously concluded with France 
at Vaucelles, whereby — without a more accurate decision of 
legitimate claims — both parties remained in possession of that, 
which success of arms had given or left to them. After a cloister 
life for two years, Charles died, unsatisfied with the world and 
himself (Sept. 1, 1<558). 

This emperor, as the brilliant apparition in the histpry of his 
house, is declared almost unanimously, if not a great, at least an 
eminently energetic and talented prince. This seems to us incor- 
rect. For what he did, compared with his resources, and the 
great achievements which were required of him, appears hardly 
worthy of sidmiration. Fortune, which invested him with an 
immense inheritance, and procured for him great generals and 
statesmen (he had, however, indeed, the merit of making a prudent 
selection), did more for him than bis own genius. It is also 
evident, that he did not understand how to live for ideas — the 
obscure idea of glory excepted. How much was required of a 
truly great spirit in his place at such a time ! To him it was 
permitted to place himself at the head of the grand ideas that 
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agitated liis age, and by that means efiect their triumph. Instead 
of this be exhausted his power in inglorious, fruitless combats 
against ideas. He did not, therefore, perceive the spirit of his 
time, and his own position ; and, indeed, he closed to his house 
forever the path of this glory, by his illiberal defence of the 
hierarchy and the theory of power. For the opponents of Aus- 
tria it was henceforth necessary or judicious to become friendly 
to the advancing spirit of the time, and indeed to place themselves 
at the head of ideas; and they have played with more or less 
skill or sincerity the part disdained by that power. But Austria, 
despairing of being able, by a too late return to the abandoned 
career, to get the start of its rivals, was obliged to keep the 
direction which it had once decidedly taken. Combat against 
ideas remained almost by necessity its political principle ; devia- 
tion from this — as attempted by Joseph II. — ^was perhaps heroic, 
but produced only unfortunate results. 

Already in the beginning of bis reign, Charles — ^satisfied ^.t 
that time with Spain and the empire — had ceded to his brother, 
Ferdinand, the Austrian countries in Germany, with the excep- 
tion of Burgundy. As yet, the legal distinction between succes- 
sion to a throne and succession to a private inheritance, was 
little understood, and it seemed perhaps unjust to Charles, being 
himself so abundantly provided with states, to leave his brother 
without a share in the rich hereditary mass of nations. After- 
wards he seems to have repented of his generosity. At least he 
would have been glad afterwards to abolish the election of Fer- 
dinand for king of the Romans, which was done on account of 
the emperor's frequent alienee from Germany. He wished to 
leave the German imperial crown to his son, Philip, instead of 
Ferdinand. But neither Ferdinand nor the electors responded 
to his wish, and from this resulted, what was favorable to the 
liberty of Europe, the disunion of the two Austrian houses, in 
Germany and Spain. 

The truce of Yaucelles was not lasting. King Henry broke 
it, the very year in which it was concluded, at the solicitation 
of duke Francis of Guise, who loved war as a means of his own 
greatness. But the issue answered expectation miserably. The 
duke of Alba, who was stationed in Italy with only a moderate 
force, frustrated, by prudent perseverance, all the efforts of the 
great Guise ; whilst Philip, reinforced by an English auxiliary 
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corps, which Mary, his consort, sent to him, opened the principal 
campaign in the Netherlands, and his general, duke Philibert of 
Savoy, gained so decisive a victory, at St. Quentin, over the 
constable, Montmorency (lOth Aug., 1557), that all France 
trembled, and had it not been for the cautiousness of Philip, Paris 
might have been taken. 

Yet Henry, supported by the patriotic spirit of the French, 
had quickly made the most excellent preparations for defence; 
and soon Guise revenged the disgrace of Montmorency's defeat 
by the conquest of Calais, the only place that the English still 
possessed upon the French soil (1558). Queen Mary died soon 
afterwards ; and Philip, after a new victory, which he owed to 
the valour of the count of Egmont (at Gravelines), concluded 
with Henry, who was likewise weary of war, the peace of 
Chateau-Cambresis (3d April, 1559). By this treaty, all the 
conquests made since 1551, by both parties, (on the side of 
France, no less than 198 strong places, and the whole dutchy of 
Savoy) were restored ; Henry's daughter, Elizabeth, was to be 
married to Philip, and his sister, Margaret^ to the duke of Savoy. 
The restoration of Calais was promised to queen Elizabeth within 
eight years — not sincerely, indeed, but merely to appease the 
national pride of the English, severely wounded at such a humi- 
liating loss. 



THE TIMES OF PHILIP H. AND HI. 



PHILIP n.— INSURRECTION OF THE NETHERLAND& 

When Philip II. took possession of his father's throne, the sit- 
uation of the world appeared more favorable than ever for the 
foundation of a universal monarchy in the hands of Austria. 
The powerful France sunk about the same time, after the pre- 
mature death of Henry II., through the unworthiness of his suc- 
cessors, and through religious civil wars, into extreme disorder, 
so that the king of Spain could finally presume to extend his 
eager hand even for the crown of France. England, the weight 
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of which with queen Mary, lay transiently in the scale of Spain, 
suffered after its separation for some time from internal disorders, 
and the heroic energy of Elizabeth and her people were yet 
unknown to the world. All Italy was either a Spanish pro- 
vince, or at least dependent upon Spain ; even Venice was 
fettered by fear. The child, Sebastian, slumbered upon the 
throne of Portugal, under the guardianship of the Jesuits. But 
in the North, the mutual hostility of Denmark and Sweden con- 
tinued to subsist even after the abolition of the union of Calmar, 
preventing any common exertion of power. Poland was too 
much occupied with more pressing concerns, especially with the 
rising power of Russia, to bestow great attention upon the gene- 
ral interests of Europe ; besides, it sunk, after the extinction of the 
dynasty of the Jagellos, into permanent weakness. Russia was 
too distant, and its power only in the embryo ; but the Ottoman 
empire, after the death of Solyman II., was already in its decline 
in consequence of the seraglio-government, which then com- 
menced ; and the remnant of its formidableness was ,a cause for 
the threatened states' adherence to Austria. 

Over against this multifariously divided and distracted, feeble 
Europe, now stood the double house of Austria in superabundant 
plenitude of power. Philip ruled over all Spain — later over 
Portugal also,— over Naples, Sicily, Sardinia and Milan, over 
the splendid Netherlands, with High-Burgundy. He possessed 
besides the precious, immense dependent countries of Spain and 
Portugal, in all parts of the world, the gold and silver mines of 
Mexico and Peru, the commerce of the East and West Indies, 
and Africa, also the greatest part of the Levantine commerce, 
by means of the two Sicilies, and that of the Baltic and North 
seas, by means of the Netherlands — an immensity of wealth and 
power. He had finally the most submissive nations, accustomed 
already to obedience, but animated at the same time with intel- 
lectual energy ajnd the spirit of great exploits — even the Nether- 
landers were obedient from love, — the best disciplined armies, 
under the greatest generals of the time (Alba, Philibert of 
Savoy, Don Juan, Alexander Farnese), and the most formidable 
fleet, which had excited increased terror by the triumphs of St. 
Quentin and Lepanto. Who dared to defy Philip ? Had Fer- 
dinand, his uncle, the German emperor, who possessed besides 
his Austrian states in Germany, Hungary and Bohemia, placed 
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^ the weight of his power in the scale of Spain, Europe was lost. 
But even separated from Ferdinand, since he at least was not an 
enemy, the preponderance of Philip remained decided, and 
indeed he might have become the master of Europe, had he 
known haw. 

He desired this too, and strove for forty -two years with a 
steady look, indefatigably, most zealously, with force and artifice, 
fearing no sacrifices and no crimes, after so high an object; and 
when he died — Spain was humbled, enervated and impoverished — 
the master of the treasures of the East and West Indies was 
oppressed by a burden of debts, that amounted to one hundred 
and forty millions of ducats. He himself more despised, than 
once feared, Holland free, France and England istrong, and 
threatening attack, the Spanish people sunk in servility and 
intellectual slumber, without energy, without the power for 
great exploits, the monarchy hastening on unimpeded to ruin. 

No more imposing picture in the history of the world ! — Here 
William and Maurice of Orange, Elizabeth and Henry IV., saving 
and elevating gloriously, by their courage, their wisdom, and 
especially by their respect for liberty, their nations, which were 
hard threatened internally and externally, and in part standing 
on the brink of ruin, the founders of the most auspicious, the 
most energetic and aspiring life of states considered lost ; there 
the far-ruling Philip, converting by despotic oppression and aver- 
sion to light, his inherited grandeur into ruins, destroying irreme- 
diably the most powerful, the most magnificent empire, taking 
away with him hatred and contempt as a reward for the toil of 
his life, the curse of nations, which he called his, the object of 
abhorrence and soon of derision to those which had seemed to 
him easy to subjugate, a warning example for all succeeding 
times ! 

Philip was not without talents, and perhaps not naturally bad; 
superstition alone darkened his intellect, and ambition, cherished 
by success, his heart. This most unfortunate of all passions, 
which, under the cloak of piety, — as if he desired only the 
triumph of the religion which is the sole conductress to salva- 
tion — sought its satisfaction with the greater confidence, extin- 
guished gradually in the king's heart every human sentiment, 
and made him a complete tyrant. The object of his efforts was 
neither the welfare of the nations confided to him, neither the 
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elevation of their moral power, nor the esteem of his own and 
succeeding ages, but merely the subjection of all to his selfish 
will, the overthrow of every opposition, and indeed of every in- 
dependent power, the suppression of all ideas that were not sub- 
servient to his despotical object, the silence of the tcHnb around 
his world-ruling throne. But this tyrant, as all tyrants, derived 
no enjoyment from the terrors that proceeded from him. Dark, 
reserved, a friend to no one, and without a friend himself, he 
pursued his sad career, an object of abhorrence to his own 
famUy. finding in base sensuality alone some diversion from 
gnawing cares, year by year more humbled, depressed, tormented 
by men and ideas, against which he sent his battle-thunder and 
his executioners in vain ; at last dying most miserable, without 
consolation, without one refreshing recollection. 

The insurrection of the Netherlands, occasioned and cherished 
by the cruel blindness of Philip, was the point at which the for- 
tune of Austria turned, the impulse to the complete change of 
the great relations of Europe, and therefore the most important 
political event of the sixteenth century, which was so abundant 
in revolutions. 

The seventeen provinces of the Netherlands — ^which, united, 
composed the rich inheritance of fiurgundy, increased since by 
the conquests and acquisitions of Charles Y. — such as they were 
wh^n this monarch resigned them to his son Philip, formed, in 
their union, a superb state, which was extremely interesting by 
the noblest peculiarity. For what ciwl liberty and human in- 
dustry encouraged by it may effect, was manifested in no country 
of the world at that time in a more brilliant manner. These 
provinces, for the most part exposed to the raging waves of the 
sea, or to the inundations of the large rivers, the mouths of which 
surrounded them, needed free hands, that work for their own 
advantage, to defend them from the ravages of the waters, and 
to cultivate them. The old masters of the country discerned 
this already, and treated the inhabitants mildly, paternally, and 
with respect for justice. The Burgundian dukes, especially, 
consolidated the natural rights of liberty and property by many 
positive concessions and privileges, so that the Netherlands — 
and especially Brabant, favored before all other provinces, — 
according to the principal articles of their constitution, were a 
republic, under a very restiicted moral head. Laws, declara- 
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tions of war, taxes, and all important affairs, depended upon the 
consent of* the assembly Of the states, which consisted of the 
nobility, clergy, and the deputies of the cities. The blessings of 
this constitution were soon and brilliantly shown in the prosperity 
of agriculture, industry in the arts, and commerce. The most 
sterile coasts, the worst heath-lands, were peopled and rendered 
fertile, and regions where the soil was more grateful, and the 
situation more favorable for commerce — near sea and river 
ports — were thronged with industrious inhabitants, and became 
the theatres of wealth, luxurious enjoyment of life, and proud 
magnificence. Thus Bruges was for a couple of centuries the 
great emporium of nations, and after its fall, effected by diverse 
circumstances, Antwerp, in the sixteenth century, was the Tyre 
of its time. Even the great change of commercial relations by 
the circumnavigation of Africa, and the discovery of America, 
did not diminish the commercial greatness of the Netherlands ; 
and Antwerp, at that time, transacted more and greater afilairs, 
during one month, than Venice in two years, when at the sum- 
mit of its grandeur. 

This flourishing state of commerce and industry, as well as the 
increase of public ease, which was its consequence, embellished 
life, and elevating the spirit of citizens, produced many happy 
results, but also some that were unfortunate. Moral corruption 
followed everywhere sensual enjoyment, which was increased 
by opulence. 

It was under the reign of Charles V., that the Netherlands first 
awoke from the intoxication of the enjoyments of a free and almost 
licentious life. They perceived for the first time, that they were 
governed by a/wef^n monarch — that is to say by one whose^prin- 
cipal throne stood without their boundaries ; they had become from 
an independent, particular state, the province of a powerful em- 
pire; and although Charles always treated his Netherlands with 
particular predilection, at least with prudent regard; yet the essen- 
tial change of their situation did not escape them, and the cessation 
6( their independence was manifested to them in increased taxes, 
in restriction of their privileges, in coercive participation in wars, 
which were not theirs, and in general in a severer tone of 
government. Discontent at this was disclosed in various disorders, 
particularly at Ghent, in a very dangerous insurrection, which 
was, however, severely expiated, and only the imposing majesty 
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of the great emperor, connected with the captivating affability 
which he afiected in his intercourse with his subjects of the 
Netherlands, prevented a general rebellion. 

But Philip IL, a severer despot, rendered the yoke of oppres- 
sion daily more intolerable to the Belgians, who were long since 
exasperated. He renewed and aggravated the comminatary 
edicts issued previously by Charles V. against heretics, established 
new bishoprics and archbishoprics, in order to facilitate the exe- 
cution of them ; trampled, also, upon the civil rights of the vari- 
ous classes of the population, particularly upon those of the 
nobility, oppressed the country by maintaining Spanish garrisons, 
and violated the constitution by conferring important offices on 
foreigners. 

The earlier edicts were issued with the consent of the states ; 
and the Catholics, who still formed the majority, were willing to 
see fury exercised upon apostates. 

But now the germ of the Reformation, favored by multifarious 
circumstances, having become, notwithstanding persecution, ex- 
tensively rooted in the minds of the people, the execution of the 
edicts appeared as a war againist the nation, and afforded all the 
malcontents in the country a sufficient cause or an acceptable 
pretext for complaints. 

Amidst signs of a daily increasing indignation of the people, 
Philip left the Netherlands, after having governed three years in 
person (1559), committing the helm of state to Margaret, dutchess 
of Parma, his half-sister, the natural daughter of Charles V., 
assisted by a council of regency composed of Cardinal Granvella, 
the legist Viglius, of Zuichem, and the count of Barlaimont. In 
reality the power was in the hands of Granvella. The general 
hatred of the nation lay upon him, and he deserved it. He was 
the more firmly established in the favor of Philip, and it was not 
until the dutchess herself had made the most pressing remon- 
strances, that the king finally consented to recall him (1564). 

But at that time general discontent was ripe for eruption, and 
the heads of the approaching insurrection were already found. 
William' the Silent, prince of Nassau-Orange, royal governor of 
Holland, Zeeland and Utrecht, and Lamoral, count of Egmont, 
governor of Flanders and Artois, appeared as such from their 
position, frQm their character and from the confidence of the 
people ; both distinguished by illustrious birth, by wealth and 
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dignities; both endowed with talents^ valour, love for justice, 
liberal tand popular sentiments; Egmont was, besides, in his 
exterior, more amiable, frank, kind, confiding, youthfully rash 
and cheerful, but also vain and inconstant ; Orange, on the con- 
trary was more grave, reserved, coldly intelligent, slow in reso- 
lution, persevering in execution, and never shaken by misfortune 
or disappointment. Next to these in senfiments, merit and 
importance, stood the noble count of Hoom, admiral of the naval 
forces of the Netherlands. But, also, most of the other nobles — 
at their head Louis of Nassau, William's brother, and Henry of 
Brederode, the proud descendant of the old counts of Holland- 
shared the discontent of the people, and showed themselves ready 
to be their protectors. A number of bold nobles concluded an 
alliance (compromise) (Nov. 1565) for the defence of their own 
and their country's rights — " against the detestable tribunal of 
Inquisition ;" whereupon, in a short space of time, the greatest 
part of the nobility, without distinction of religion, many citi- 
zens and even priests, acceded to the league by signature and 
oath, and it was resolved to present to the princess in Brussels, 
solemnly, but without arms, a petition containing the grievances. 

On the 5th of April, 1566, the resolved delivery of the petition 
for the abolition of the edicts concerning religion, and for the 
convocation of a general assembly of the states — ^to the regent, 
was made by the counts of Nassau and Brederode, at the head 
of three or four hundred nobles. The answer of the princess 
was vague and evasive. Upon the occasion of this audience, 
when the count of Barlaimont saw the regent grow pale at the 
long procession of the petitioners, he had whispered to her that 
she should not be afraid of a gang of beggars, which caused the 
confederates, in order to keep alive their just indignation, to 
adopt the insulting epithet ^'Gueux," which they had received, 
as a permanent party name, and soon the swelling power of the 
Gueux filled all the cities and provinces. 

The regent, whilst a new deputation to the king implored a 
final decision, granted a provisional moderation in the execution 
of the edicts, from which the governors took gladly an opportu- 
nity for still greater indulgence, so that the previous terror was 
succeeded by an almost general toleration, the many secret 
Protestants and Calvinists were encouraged to unmask them- 
selves, the Gueux extolled everywhere as the benefactors of their 
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country ; but it must be confessed, that their merry enjoyment 
of liberty was accompanied by the arrogance and punishable 
excesses of a fanatical or inconsiderate multitude. 

The Acatholics committed now active hostility against the 
Catholic communion. In several provinces, ferocious troops 
went round, plundered, destroyed the Catholic churches, with 
all sacred utensila^ and were guilty of a thousand disgraceful 
acts. The well-disposed head of the council of state and the 
nihility united, and suppressed by energetic measures the excesses 
of the rude multitude. 

But the news of these tumults completed the exasperation of 
the king, and he resolved to take vengeance on the nation for 
the crimes of individuals. Civil war commenced. The promifies 
which were made to the Gueux, in order to make them assist the 
regent in reducing the iconoclasts, were not fulfilled, the con- 
cessions of limited religious liberty were revoked, the executioner 
had w#rk. Then the oppressed assembled in arms, a part of the 
nobility and many cities opposed the regent. But the league 
of the Gueux was already internally destroyed. The hostility 
of the Protestants towards the Calvinists, the just indignation of 
the Catholi<:s against the pmfaners of their churches, the incon- 
stancy and defection of many members of the league, facilitated 
the victory for Margaret. The Gueux fought, however, valiantly, 
and in some instances heroically, but in general unfortunately. 
Soon all the country was reduced to obedience and tranquillity 
(1567). There was now great readiness to abjure the compro- 
mise; welfare still appeared only in the mercy of the court. The 
league was dissolved ; and had Spain shown only some modera- 
tion, it would never have risen again. « 

But Margaret herself already abused her victory. A cruel 
vengeance was taken on the iconoclasts, the adherents of the 
Gueux, and on heretics. The executioners were everywhere 
full of work. In every city the victims might be counted by hun- 
dreds. And what occasioned further consternation, was the 
terrible message that duke Alba was approaching with a Spanish 
army, in order to chastise the rebels. 

Upon this news hundreds of thousands left thfe country ; most 
without any thing, driven away suddenly by terror ; a few with 
a small part of their fortunes. All the roads were thronged with 
bands of emigrants, and the sea was covered with fugitive ved- 
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sels. Germanyy France and England, were glad to receive these 
unfortunate fugitives, knowing well the great benefits of their 
manufactural occupations; the Netherlands looked sadly after 
the departing. 

DUKE OF ALBA.— WILLIAM OF ORANGE.— UNION OF UTRECHT.r-PRINCE 

MAURICE. 

And now Alba appeared, the terrible executor of the royal 
will, invested with almost unlimited authority for civil aJBfairs, as 
for those of war. Margarejt laid down her power from chagrin ; 
and Alba alone was now ruler of the Netherlands. This man 
of terror — great, it is true, as a general and a statesman, and 
distinguished already in the wars of Charles V. by the most 
brilliant exploits, but of a tyrannical disposition, morose, wily, 
without compassion, and withal superstitious and vindictive^ 
made, during his six years' administration, all the provinces the 
theatre of the most inhuman atrocities. Scarcely had he marched 
into Brussels at the head of his blood-thirsty army (Aug. 22, 
1567), when he treacherously arrested the counts of Egmont and 
Hoorn, with many other nobles and heads of the commons, en- 
forced again the old religious edicts, re-established the Inquisition, 
and increased its severity. The king, according to the decision 
of the high inquisitorial tribunal in Spain, had declared the whole 
Belgic nation, with some few exceptions, guilty of high treason, 
and Alba had the, power to send as many victims to the scaffold 
as he chose to select from the entire population. To fulfil this 
terrible mission. Alba established a criminal tribunal, a " coun- 
cil of disorders" as it was called, which, according to the dictate 
of the duke — for his voipe alone was decisive, that of the mem- 
bers merely advisory — pronounced, without appeal, upon life and 
death. Soon the noble blood of Egmont and Hoorn, and their 
truest friends flowed ; innumerable victims followed. Alba him- 
self boasted, that he had caused the execution of eighteen thousand 
persons. The property of the murdered and proscribed brought 
into the royal treasury annually twenty millions of dollars. 

It would be impossible to conceive how a nation, numerous, 
brave and jealous of liberty, could have borne such atrocities, 
unless the sad spirit of religion gave the explanation. The sword 
of vengeance was raised for the most part only over heretics. 
The Catholics — threatened besides by the general condemnation 
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of the nation — were unwilling to bring it down upon themselves 
by manifesting sympathy for their unfortunate fellow citizens. 
The Protestants and Calvinists, distrusting one another as well as 
the Catholics, sunk into hopeless submissiveness. Safety was to 
be found only in flight or concealment, the least movement 
brought destruction. Now Alba imposed a tax of the hundredth 
penny upon the entire property of all the inhabitants, then the 
twentieth and tenth penny upon every alienation of immoveable 
and moveable possessions, and the tax gatherers occasioned — 
what the axe of the executioner had been unable to effect — a 
revolt. The tenth penny — ^it is humiliating to say it — the tenth 
penny liberated Holland. This burden weighing upon all, with- 
out exception, excited the resistance of all. The states protested, 
several cities, and even Brussels, resisted forcibly. 

Then the Sea-Gueux (the name given to the fugitive Belgians, 
who, from desperation, had fitted out privateers against the 
Spaniards), took courage for bolder action. They surprised and 
occupied the maritime cities of Briel, Vliessingen and Tervere 
(1572), and, encouraged by this success, most of the cities of 
Holland and Zealand now opened their gates to William of 
Orange, who was declared directly after (July 15, 1672), in an 
assembly at Dordrecht, royal governor of Holland, Zealand, and 
Utrecht. 

This resolution was as it were the first vital spark of the 
rising state of the United Netherlands. From this time the 
insurrection was regularly organized, and assumed the form of 
a legitimate war. Yet, as long as the government remained in 
the hands of Alba, the horrible scenes of carnage were not dis- 
continued. Gradually, however, the hope of victory abandoned 
him. He desired his recall and obtained it (1573). 

He was replaced by Don Zuniga y Requesens, a prudent and 
mild man, more dangerous for the cause of the Netherlands 
through his moderation, than Alba through his fury. He was 
^also victor in the field. But he died soon (1576); and Don Juan 
d' Austria, his successor, Philip's half-brother, although talented, 
and regarded as victor of Lepanto, yielded to the greater talents 
of the prince of Orange and the power of fate. 

Orange perceived that union was the sole means of salvation. 
Induced by him at first, Holland and Zealand concluded a closer 
alliance. Soon all the provinces, except Luxemburg, acceded 
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to the northern alliance by what was called the Pacification of 
Ghent (Nov. 8, 1576). Don Juan died in the meantime (1578); 
and the Netherlands were menaced with a more imminent dan- 
ger than ever upon the arrival of his successor, Alexander, duke 
of Parma (Margaret's son), who possessed equal cunning and 
valour, and great skill in war. He, making a prudent use of the 
religious dissension, effected the separation of the ten southern 
provinces, in which the Catholic doctrine prevailed, from the 
northern, and by that means the subjection of the first ; William 
of Orange on his part succeeded in uniting the last, seven in 
number, viz. Guelderland with Zutphen, Holland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, Friesland, Oberyssel, and Groningen, into a permanent 
confederation by the union of Utrecht (Jan. 23, 1579). 

This confederation crowned the great work of William. The 
sovereignty of Spain in these provinces was still only apparently 
acknowledged, and soon, when a new proscription was issued 
against Orange, obedience to Philip was solemnly renounced, 
and the confederation declared an independent state (July 26, 
1581). William of Orange stood — rather, however, by the con- 
fidence of the people than by their formal oath of allegiance —  
at the head of the new-created state. 

Not for a long time ! In 1583 he was assassinated by Balt- 
hasar Gerhard, a native of High Burgundy, who wished to obtain 
the reward which Alexander of Parma had set upon the hero's 
head. William was born rich, and married rich : but he died 
poor, like one of the great ancients, and left to his sons, as a 
precious inheritance, his example. 

The death of William was a blow the more severe for the 
republic, because the bold Alexander of Parma, pursuing rapidly 
the course of his conquests, had reduced Dunkerque, Brugge, 
Ghent, Brussels, Malines, and, after a desperate defence, even 
the strong Antwerp (1585), whilst the young republic, wanting 
yet the bond of a regularly organized constitution, was exposed 
to intestine divisions, and the intrigues of foreign policy. For 
the union of Utrecht, in its object and tenor, was a mere martial 
confederation ; it was formed by time and the course of events 
alone into a system of states. At that time the art of creating 
the constitutions of states, according to principles, was not un- 
derstood. And indeed the habit of acknowledging a monarchical 
head as a common point of union was so strong, that such a one 
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was thought indispensable ; but at the same time, as there were 
so many well-established liberties, and provincial customs, it was 
considered a matter of no great importance, because unprejudi- 
cial to the constitutions of the country, who the monarch was, 
provided he was not the king of Spain. For this reason the 
sovereignty was offered repeatedly to the archduke Matthias, to 
the Due d'Alengon, and even to, the king of Prance, and to 
queen Elizabeth, and the thought of complete and republican 
independence, as well as the courage to maintain it, was of 
later origin. 

Instructed by experience, the liberated finally commenced, 
zealously, the work of building np their republic* It was espe- 
cially the noble and wise grand-pensionary of Holland, Oiden- 
Barneveld, who — ^in the beginning acting in concert with the 
young Maurice of Orange (whom already, earlier, in his eigh- 
teenth year, Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht had appointed stadt- 
holder, and all the United Provinces placed at the head of their 
army), but afterwards, when Maurice himself became dangerous 
to liberty, opposing him courageously — promoted this patriotic 
work. 

Olden-Barneveld, with other patriots, occasioned the convoca- 
tion of a congress, composed of deputies from each of the united 
states {the States General), which got gradually the supreme 
direction of affairs. After the year 1593 these States General 
sat almost always in the Haag; and in reality the majesty re- 
sided in them ; the stadtholder, whom they elected, was only a 
servant of the republic, although he possessed, sometimes, great 
power and influence. 

The basis of the constitution of Holland (for the confederation 
adopted voluntarily the name of this province, which was pre- 
dominant by power and wealth) was however an elective aris- 
tocracy, under a (usually, but not necessarily, and not always 
existing) monarchical head. The seven provinces formed, in the 
concerns of the union, a commonwelilth unprejudicial to th^ 
liberty and independence of its confederate members, because it 
granted equal rights to all of them. B^t in the particular states 
the people did not rule^ it was a certain class, composed of the 
whole body of nobility, and the city magistrates, and therefore, 
since even the last were often chosea by the provincial stadf- 
holders, and in general appointed according to restrictive regu- 
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lations concerning election, an almost purely aristocratic power, 
the deputies of which (called the states) directed, it is true, the 
provincial administration, but were bound to conform strictly to 
the instructions which they received. These provincial states, 
and their constituents, always possessed, in domestic affairs, a 
truly sovereign power. The authority of the States General 
was limited, for the most part, to the concerns of war and for- 
eign relations. 

Holland accordingly could be considered a republic only in 
comparison with other states, in which the despotism of mon- 
archs was visibly increasing. Its constitution protected liberty 
and justice little. Also a diminution of moral power was soon 
discovered, which was manifested more and more distinctly until 
recent times. 

Soon after the elevation of the house of Orange was consoli- 
dated by the success of Maurice, two hostile parties, the Orange 
and Anti-Orange, arose in the United Netherlands. 

Prince Maurice, strictly speaking, was the first, who under 
the title of stadtholder exercised a political authority. His 
father had been rather a military head. Yet Maurice signalized 
himself also as such, and arrested already as a youth, the victo- 
rious career of his great opponent, Alexander of Parma, glori- 
ously. The destruction of the great Spanish Armada by the 
English, accelerated the triumph of liberty. The death of the 
duke of Parma (1592) decided it completely. For from this 
time, Maurice had decided success. The count of Mannsfeld, 
then the archdukes, Ernest and Albert, who were placed succes- 
sively at the head of the army, were able to effect little against 
the enthusiasm and learned tactics of the young hero; the con- 
quests of Alexander were lost, and the hope of subjugating Hol- 
land vanished. It was already acknowledged by foreign powers 
as a free state. France and England concluded alliances with 
Holland, and Philip was humbled by accumulated blows, espe- 
cially by the naval victories of the Dutch and their success in the 
East Indies. 

His son and successor, Philip III., continued the war, it is true, 
but without energy and success. Maurice made now himself 
conquests in Brabant, and the Dutch sea-heroes destroyed a 
Spanish fleet in sight of Gibraltar. The efforts of Spinola, 
the last great general of the Spaniards, w«i*e in vain. Exhausted 
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by the long contest, the great Spanish monarchy desired peace 
from the small republic. Olden-Barneveld, and all the wiser 
Hollanders wished for it no less; but Maurice, whose power 
arose in war, laid down arms reluctantly. All, therefore, that 
Olden-Barneveld could effect, was a truce, which was concluded 
at Antwerp for twelve years (1609). Spain acknowledged in 
this treaty the independence of the Netherlands, and granted to 
the Hollanders, by a secret article, even free navigation to the 
£ast Indies. 



HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



The English war had been closely connected with the great 
war of Spain against the Netherlands. 

Soon after the death of Henry VIII. (1547), England was dis- 
tracted by the terrors of religious and political discord. Accord- 
ing to the testamentary arrangements of this monarch, Edward, 
his son, by Jane Seymour, was to be the first heir ; after him 
came Mary, daughter of Catharine of Arragon, and then Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of Anne Boleyn. The administration was 
now conducted in the name of the young king Edward (VL), by 
a regency of sixteen persons appointed by king Henry, at the 
head of whom the king's uncle, the duke of Sommerset, was 
placed as protector. In England the Reformation now made 
great progress. The protector, with most of the great men, 
was inclined to the new doctrine, and Cranmer fortified under 
his protection the edifice of the new church. But he stained his 
glory by oppressing the same liberty of conscience, the banner 
of which was raised by the nobler reformers, and indeed by 
bloody persecution. The good king, who was hardly twelve 
years old, was forced to sign sentences of death against heretics 
and fanatics, and did so weeping, whilst he threw the responsi- 
bility upon Cranmer. The six articles were now superseded by 
a system of doctrine entirely protestant, of forty-two articles ; 
and increased severity against the refractory, secured submission. 
The protector in the meantime succumbed to a conspiracy of 
enemies. He was 0>rced to lay down his power, thrown into 
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prison, and finally executed. The duke of Northumberland, who 
had caused his fall, became the heir of his authority (1552). 

This proud man had the presumption to attempt to bring the 
crown to his own house. He requested Edward, as heir of his 
father's plenitude of power, to exclude from succession* to the 
throne his two half-sisters, who were both already declared ille- 
gitimate, and to substitute for them the grand-daughter of the 
dutchess of Suffolk, the amiable Jane <kay. With this young 
lady, who was distinguished by rare talents and education, he 
had married his son, Guilford Dudley, which gave him the hope 
of ruling in their name. The king did as desired, and died soon 
after, in the sixteenth year of his age, and in the seventh of his 
nominal reign (1553). 

But Northumb^and knew not the sentiments of the people, 
nor those of the chief men. Jane was proclaimed queen, it is 
true, by the faction of Northumberland, in London ; but Mary 
received the homage of the nation, and after a few days made 
her triumphant entry into the capital. Northumberland, with 
other heads of the party, was executed ; and the innocent Jane, 
at the age of seventeen years, and her young consort expiated a 
ten days' reign upon the scaffold. 

Mary now commenced without delay the work of re-establishing 
the Catholic church. Her zeal for this was still more inflamed 
when she became united by marriage with Philip of Spain, 
through this bigoted and tyrannical prince's passion for perse- 
cution. She soon obtruded upon her obedient people the 
dominion of the pope and the mass, and obtained for both the 
consent of a slavish parliament. Piles were erected and kindled 
in order to bring the apostates back the sooner to the true faith. 
In three years, two hundred and seventy Protestants expiated 
their errors in the flames ; the terrors of the Inquisition, without 
its name, had come over England ; cruelties, which revolt nature, 
were perpetrated. Archbishop Cranmer, the noblest head of the 
Protestants, now suffered also death at the stake, the same death 

m 

to which he himself had previously doomed Arians and Anabap- 
tists. 

After Philip's departure from England (he went to Flanders 
in the French war) persecution abated : but the nation suffered 
instead of it another oppression. In order to support her con- 
sort, Mary pefrmitted to herself the hardoft and most illegal 
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extortions, and lived to see the ignominious loss of Calais, in the 
war against the French. Tormented by increasing chagrin^ 
hated by her people, and repacying them with hatred, in sad soli- 
tude—Philip never returned — this unfortunate queen died, after 
a bad administration^ in a reign of five years (1558). 

GUZAKTH.— MARY STUART.—CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND.— THE IN- 
VINCIBLE AKMADA. 

The more glorious was the reign of Elizabeth, one of the 
greatest women who ever occupied a throne. She elevated th^ 
kingdom to a degree of power and prosperity, to which it had 
never arisen before, and which indeed had appeared hardly 
attainable, and her reign makes an epoch in the English history. 
As a queen she is — considering the circumstances of the time, 'i 

and the internal and external relations of England — to be 
reproached but little : her private character is liable to severer 
censure. 

The triumph of the Catholics ended with the accession of 
Elizabeth. She demanded the oath of supremacy anew, re- 
eGttablished the Protestant rite, maintaining at the same time the 
Episcopal system, and compiled, (1563) by publishing the thirty- 
nine articles, the organization of the Anglican Episcopal church, 
which was declared dominant. Many — the Nonconformists — 
disdained, it is true, to accede to the «* Act of Uniformity." The 
Calvinistic system, the maintenance of equality among the ser- 
vants of the Church, particularly prevalent among the fugitives 
who had returned, preserved numerous adherents ; and this reli- 
gious disunion had a striking coherence with political dissensions. > 
The Presbyterians or Puritans were naturally inclined to demo- 
cratic, the E;piscopalians or Conformists to monarchical princi- 
ples, and not one English king has shown himself friendly to the 
Presbyterians. 

Elizabeth herself, as all the sovereigns of the house of Tudor, 

was imperious, and imbued with ideas of unlimited power. She 

has been extolled, although wrongly, as a friend of liberty. 

Compared with the demands of an enlightened time, and a nation 

that had attained its political majority, her government must 

appear most despotic, and in many odious traits, even like a 

Turkish. The general state of the English constitution at that 

time, rendered such a government possible and easy. Besides 
Vol. III.- 
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the executive or proper power of government, th^ king possessed 
in fact — for the restrictions were for the most part only formal 
and apparent — the legislative and judicial. The Parliament, it 
is true, was considered, according to ancient usage, the source 
of laws. But the crown had the prerogative of liberating from 
the laws, and consequently of rendering them invalid. And the 
monarch was able, under the title of mere ordinances or publi- 
cations, to command and forbid what seemed to him good. 
Besides, the decrees of Parliament were, for the most part, only 
the echo of the royal proposals, or the fulfilment of the royal 
wishes, before they were expressed. The parliament, itself, 
issued severe laws of majesty, and had granted to the king un- 
limited power over Church and faith. But even this shadow of 
authority was diminished by Elizabeth. Parliament was for- 
bidden to interfere in "State and Church affairs;" and those 
members who ventured to do so, were thrown into prison. The 
queen forbid that even only two or three persons should meet 
together to read the Bible and converse upon religion ! — and she 
declared sternly that no one should be permitted to deviate to 
the right or left from the line that she had traced, by her autho- 
rity and commands, in matters of faith. 

But the crown was still more powerful in judicial, especially 
in criminal things. The tribunal of the Star-Chamber— esta- 
blished for all extraordinary offences, which did not belong to the 
ordinary courts — ^was composed of members, who sat no longer 
than it pleased the monarch, and who had only a deliberative 
voifce. The king alone, therefore, decided and inflicted arbitrary 
punishments. 

But still worse was the court of the High Commission over 
heresy, and the Court-martial. Still more! without any judgment, 
upon the mere command of a secretary of state, or the privy 
council, without the declaration of the cause, any person might 
be arrested and confined in a dungeon, as long as it pleased the 
ministers ! But the prisoner was terrified by the rack, which was 
applied at lawless discretion ; and was he brought even before a 
regular jury, or before parliament, he was sure to be condemned, 
as soon as it was the wish of the court. * 

The people therefore possessed, strictly speaking, the single 
liberty, that without the consent of parliament, no tax could be 
raised. But this precious right was in itself of doubtful utility. 
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For it forced, or, at least, invited, to illegal exactions, to the 
conferring of monopolies by purchase, to the extortion of loans, 
to arbitrary demands of many species, to the increase of duties, 
and to the sale of justice or favor. It was with reluctance, that 
Elizabeth applied to parliament for subsidies. She preferred to 
alienate the domains of the crown — which indeed made her suc- 
cessors the more dependent on parliament — and she was enabled 
by h<sr frugality to refuse sometimes even the offered subsidies. 
And the representatives of the nation were so short-sighted as to 
think, that all their glory consisted in granting few taxes, whilst 
they tolerated silently the illegal extortions, and all the faults and 
injustices of the government ; whilst the people, who saw their 
parliament do nothing but grant taxes, were glad, if one was 
called only seldom. So limited was the policy of that time in its 
views ! What was it then, that, notwithstanding this plenitude of 
monarchical power, still kept some sparks of the spirit of liberty 
alive under the veil of general submission ? An intelligent writer 
observes, that no standing army of mercenary troops yet terrified 
the people with its thunders ; and in this he has found the cause. 
It was almost impossible that Philip and Elizabeth should not 
be enemies ; the striking contrast of their characters, positions, 
and interests made it inevitable. Yet Philip sued, immediately 
after Mary's death, for the hand of Elizabeth, and was discarded. 
To this mortification, to the loss of the hope of ruling over Eng- 
land, was added, after the renewal of the rupture with Rome, 
his hatred towards the heretic Elizabeth. This princess, on her 
part, as a heretic, and as queen of England, was rejpiced at the 
insurrection of the Netherlands, and favored its progress at first 
secretly, and afterwards openly. The whole tendency of her 
political system was against Spain. Reciprocal hostilities in- 
creased the animosity of the adversaries. Finally, the unfortu- 
nate Mary of Scotland had ceded to Philip her claim to England, 
and the pope appointed him the executor of the anathema pro- 
nounced against Elizabeth. Philip now arose with his whole 
power. One great blow, he expected, would prostrate both Eng- 
land and Holland at his feet. A fleet, such as had never before 
sailed on the ocd&n, was fitted out. Presumptuous pride called it 
the " Invincible Armada" — it consisted of 160 vessels, and carried 
above 30,000 men. The duke of Parma was to transport another 
30,000 from the Netherlands to England ; one campaign was to 
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complete the conquest. But the great fleet was annihilated by 
the will of the Lord. Storms warred against it incessantly; and 
in the days of battle the enthusiasm of the English and Dutch 
heroes gained the victory over Spanish pride. More than one half 
of the great, unwi^dy Spanish vessels were taken or destroyed, 
and after a deplorable flight around the coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland, the sad ruins of an Armada, for the outfit of which the 
power of the kingdom had been exerted during three years, re- 
turned to the coasts of Spain (1589). 

The vanquishers of the Armada, Efllingham, Drake, Hawkins, 
and Forbischer, took advantage of the superiority which they 
had gained, for humbling the enemy still more. Cadiz was 
attacked and taken by storm. The warfare with Spain did not 
cease as long as Elizabeth lived. An alliance which she con- 
cluded in 1596, with king Henry IV. of France, renewed the 
animosity. Philip revenged himself especially by aiding the 
Irish rebels. 

The splendor with which the most glorious triumphs surrounded 
the throne of Elizabeth, is dimmed by the murder of Mary of Scot- 
land. When a child, Mary Stuart inherited the Scottish king- 
dom, which was governed in her name by her mother, a princess 
of Guise. Her hand was sought by the princes of England and 
France. The dauphin, Francis, son of king Henry IL, obtained 
it. Mary, in her tender youth, was sent to the French court 
After the premature death of her royal consort* she returned to 
Scotland, and married for the second time — the situation of the 
kingdom ec^ined it — her relative. Lord Darnley, a man of gross 
manners, proud and violent. In a transport of jealousy, he 
killed, before the eyes of the enciente queen, the singer Rizzio, 
her private secretary. Soon after, he suffered also a violent 
death, and rumour accused Earl Bothwell, Mary's favorite, as 
the perpetrator of this deed. She, imprudently, favored him 
with her hand, whereupon the Scotch revolted against their 
queen, who had incurred the strongest suspicion, imprisoned and 
constrained her to abdicate in favor of her young son — by L<H*d 
Darnley — James VI. Having escaped from prison, she tried 
force agajnst the rebels, was defeated, and fled to England, 
desiring hospitality and assistance from Elizabeth, her relative. 
But this very relationship was her destruction. Mary, the 
grackd-daughter of the eldest sister of Henry VIII., seemed 
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necessarily to those who considered the marriage of the king 
with Anne Boleyn. as invalid, hence Elizabeth as a bastardy 
and of course to the rigid Catholics as the legitimate queen of 
England, and even those who respected the right of Elizabeth, 
had to acknowledge Mary at least as presumptive heiress of the 
throne. The hopes and wishes of the Catholics were therefore 
directed upon Mary, whilst the Protestants found their welfare 
only in Elizabeth. To the inevitable jealousy of the last towards 
the first was consequently joined religious hatred, and, properly 
speaking, Mary was sacrificed to this last passion. This unfor- 
tunate princess soon saw herself treated as a captive by her to 
whom she had fled for assistance, wid year by year her custody 
more severe. Her amiableness and misfortune procured her 
many courageous and noble friends, even in England; but her 
enemy was still more irritated by every attempt to save her. 
The most dangerous, embracing the assassination of Elizabeth, 
was made by the enthusiastic Babington, and Mary was imme* 
diately aecus^d — ^but upon very equivocal testimony — as an 
accomplice. A commission of forty -men of high rank — most of 
them the enemies of Mary — was constituted to judge her, and 
she was ccmdemned to death. The members of parliament, some 
through fanaticism, others through servility, urged the execution 
of the sentence. Elizabeth, associating base hypocricy with 
cruelty, refused for a long time to sign the decree of death ^then 
after the execution (Feb. 8, 1587), she punished the officious ser- 
vant who had sent the order to its destination, feigning that he 
had transgressed her will. Mary, after a nineteen years' cap- 
tivity, was led as a criminal to the scai&ld, and su£^ed death 
with firmness and dignity. 

Her murderess, Elizabeth, repenting too late, not of this terri- 
ble deed, but of the execution of her lover, Earl Essex, on ac- 
count of a revolt, which he had courageously plotted, dfed lament- 
ably (March 24, 1603), after she, conformably to the known 
wishes of the parliament and the nation, as well as to the rights 
of relationship, had appointed for her successor king James VI. . 
of Scotland, the son of the murdered Mary Stuart. 

UNION OF PORTUGAL WITH SPAIN.— DON CARLOS. 

Five years before the death of Elizabeth, Philip H. of Spain, 
had closed his career, sadly, since he had seen the commencing 
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decline of his great empire. By persecution of the Moors, who 
had secretly remained Islamites, he excited a civil war, which 
cost Spain above 100,000 persons, and induced many heads of 
the persecuted to seek the protection of the Turkish sultan, 
Selim II. Philip, in concert with Venice and the pope, took up 
arms against the sultan. His half-brother, Don Juan d' Austria, 
gained in this war the glorious naval victory of Lepanto (1571), 
which made the Porte tremble. But Philip, from indolence or 
jealousy, did not take advantage of this victory. The conquest 
of Tunis, accomplished by the same Don Juan (1573), but only 
for a short length of time, was its only consequence. In the 
meantime, Philip wasted his power in fruitless wars against his 
own subjects, the insurgents of the Netherlands. Fortune pre- 
sented to him a rich compensation for this loss — Portugal ; — but 
he was unable to derive much advantage from it. 

We have seen the golden age of Portugal, under Emanuel the 
Great, and his son, John III. Yet this very John III. laid the 
foundation of decline — because that of intellectual slumber — ^by 
introducing the Inquisition and receiving the Jesuits. After the 
death of John, the throne having fallen to Sebastian, his grand- 
son, who was only three years old (1557), the Jesuits educated 
the boy according to their principles, and Sebastian remained 
obedient to them, after he had attained his majority. At their 
solioitation he undertook with a strong force a Crusade to Africa, 
in order to take advantage of the quarrel between the two 
princes of Morocco for conquering their country and spreading 

. the Christian religion. But in the great battle of Alcazar (1578), 
which the octagenary sheriff, Abdallah, ordered at the point of 
death, Sebastian suffered a total defeat. He himself never ap- 
peared again, on which account it was supposed, that he was 
among the slain. Cardinal Henry, brother of John III., now 
took the sdeptre with trembling hands, and died, before he had 
made the necessary provision for the succession (1580). Then 
Philip II. declared himself, as son of Isabella, the eldest daughter 

,., of Emunuel the Great, his successor, althouo:h some descendants 
of Edward (the youngest son of Emanuel), particularly his 
daughter, married to the duke of Braganza, a native of Portugal, 
claimed the kingdom. But the duke of Alba overcame their 
feeble resistance with superior forces, and Portugal, with all its 
dependent countries in three parts of the world, submitted to 
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Philip (1581). Four pretended Sebastians, it is true, presented 
themselves in succession ; but they were easily subdued. 

Conquest bjf the most exasperated enemy could not have been 
more destructive to Portugal, than this submission to one who 
was acknowledged as the legitimate successor. The enemies of 
Spain became now the enemies of Portugal too. The Hollanders 
took from it numerous possessions in the £ast Indies, one half of 
Brazil, and the greatest part of the coast of Guinea ; the shah 
of Persia made himself master of the island of Ormus; the 
English made everywhere rich spoils. To these misfortunes was 
joined the mo^t odious and unjust oppression on the part of the 
government itself. Philip deprived the Portuguese of all their 
rights and privileges; Portugal was now subjected to all the 
abuses and severities of the Spanish administration, and treated 
by her step-mother almost like a foreign province; the most 
lucrative and important offices were given to Spaniards alone, 
and more than two hundred millions of piastres extorted within 
forty years. 

Philip was not much more humane towards his Spanish king- 
doms. All ancient privileges were annulled ; the system of a 
uniform despotism prevailed. The tyrant of his subjects, was 
also a tyrant towards his own blood. Don Carlos, his son, a 
prince of a quite impetuous character, and listening to evil 
counsels, manifested his increasing discontent with the measures 
of his father's government, especially with Alba's bloody pro- 
ceedings in the Netherlands, and designed to place himself at the 
head of an insurrection. The king discovered the plan, cast Don 
Carlos into prison, and had him executed according to the sen- 
tence of the Inquisition (1568). * 

REUGIOUS TROUBLES IN FRANCE.— MASSACRE OF STT. BARTHOLOMEW. 

The new religious doctrine, notvnthstanding the persecution 
which its adherents experienced under Francis I., and still more 
under Henry 11., had made a rapid progress in France. This 
result was principally owing to the zeal and credit of Calvin, 
whom the French were the more attached to, as this reformer 
was a compatriot, and this circumstance secured in France the 
triumph of the reformed religion over that of Luther. The 
innovators, on account of their nocturnal meetings, were called 
Huguenots, from king Hugh, whose ghost, according to popular 
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traditioiiy walked about nightly near Tours. But soon they 
appeared openly in the day time. The sister of king Francis, 
queen Margaret of Navarre, a princess of a superior mind, was 
their principal protectress. The suppression of the new faith 
appeared daily more difficult. The hated confessors increased 
perceptibly at the court of the king, among the heads of the 
nation, and among the noblest and most enlightened of all classes. 

In the meantime, however, the most threatening clouds gath- 
ered over their heads. Since the peace of Chateau-Cambresis 
(1559), France and Spain, formerly irreconcilable enemies, ap- 
peared united for the common object of suppressing heresy. 
The pope was a zealous member of this holy alliance, a coalition 
of potentates against the idea that was progressing under the 
©gis of the spirit of the time. Even the unexpected death of 
Henry II. (July 10, 1559), did not ameliorate the situation of his 
Protestant subjects. The party which, under the government 
of his weak sons, Francis II., Charles IX., and Henry III., seized 
upon the helm, was still more prone to persecution, and still 
more intimately connected with Philip. What saved the Dessi- 
dents, was only the political division that came to their 
assistance. 

Francis II. was fifteen years old, and sickly, when he ascended 
the throne. Beside his mother, the intriguing, ambitious and 
dissolute Catharine de Medicis, the most power was possessed 
by a branch of the house of Lorraine, which bore the surname 
Guise, from a small French principality, two brothers, the duke 
Francis, and the cardinal of Guise, the first great as a general, 
by the most brilliant military glory, the second eminently distin- 
guished for his political abilities; both dear to the zealous Catho- 
lics as the strong defenders of the Romish church. The power 
of these lords chagrined Antoine de Bourbon and Louis de Cond^, 
princes of the royal blood. These princes had in their party the 
Constable de Montmorency, two brothers of the house of Chatil- 
lon; both heads of the Reformers, the Grand Admiral Coligny, 
and Francis of Andelot, the commander of the French infantry. 
The royal princes, in order to arise against the arrogant Guises, 
connected themselves closely with the Reformers, and the latter 
were glad to have such illustrious heads, whose credit seemed to* 
be their best protection against the threatening persecution. 
The elements of civil war were already formed ; party spirit 
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divided the >¥hole of France ; religious zeal presented the ai1n», 
the ambition of some great men used them in the contest. 

The princes of Bourbon formed the project of seizing by sur- 
prise the person of the Guises, and the king himself. But this 
conspiracy — ^known under the name of the conspiracy of Am* 
boise — ^was discovered and revenged in a bloody way (1560).' 
The duke Francis of Guise, now declared even the administrator 
of the kingdom, convoked a general assembly of the States at 
Orleans. Hardly had the princes entered there, when they were 
thrown into prison, and an extraordinary commission pronounced 
the sentence of death upon the prince of Cond^. In the same 
moment the young and feeble king expired. 

Now Charles IX., his brother, aged ten years, was king ; the 
tutelary power was in the hands of the queen-mother. She, 
building the hope of her own dominion upon the opposition of 
parties, set the Bourbons at liberty, and appointed Navarre him- 
self general lieutenant of the king. Guise now induced his 
opponent, Montmorency, who was friendly to the Catholics, and 
the ambitious Marshal of St. Andr^, to unite with him. This 
** triumvirate" seized upon all the power, and swore destruction 
to the Reformers. Catharine, on her part, — appeasing her reli- 
gious zeal for political causes — connected herself more closely 
with the heads of the Huguenots, and effected — principally by 
the authority of the illustrious chancellor, Michael de THopital — 
the passage (Jan. 1562) of an edict by an assembly at St. Ger- 
main, which abolished the earlier decrees of persecution, and 
granted the Reformers religious liberty modified by some, restric- 
tions. 

But the Huguenots complained that the exercise of religion 
was permitted to them only without the cities ; the Catholics took 
<^nce even at this restricted tolerance. Cond^ and Guise re- 
mained enemies as before. Soon civil war broke out. The 
bond of society was broken in the convulsions of anarchy ; mur- 
der and treason were the order of the day, and indeed were 
adorned, in the eyes of fanatics, with a saintly glory. Let i|s 
pass quickly over this scene of terrors I — 

The bloody violence which the retinue of the duke of Guise 
committed, as he was passing through Vassy, upon the Hugue- 
nots, during « their divine worship in a barn, was the signal for 
civil war (1st March, 1562). The duke then entered Paris in 

Vol. III.— p 8 
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tritiinph, seized the young king, and forced the trembling Caiha* 
rine to join his party. 

But Cond6^ with an army assembled in haste, defied boldly his 
enemy ; the reformed party acknowledged him as the supreme 
head of the coalition; Montmorency led against him a strong 
army. Cond^ concluded an alliance with Elizabeth of England, 
and obtained from her 6000 soldiers. Eight thousand Hessians 
marched to his assistance likewise, but Philip U. reinforced the 
army of Guise with a body of Spanish troops. A bloody battle 
was fought near Dreux, in Isle de France, in which the marshal 
of St. Andre was killed, the prince of Conde and Constable Mont- 
morency were reciprocally made prisoners. The king of Navarre 
had died previously from a wound which he had received before 
Rouen. Henry of Bearn, his son, aged nine years, afterwards 
Henry lY. of France, educated by his mother, Jane of Albret, 
in the reformed religion, was his heir, and soon the pride and 
hope of the oppressed party. 

For the present, Coligny stood at their head, one of the greatest 
men of his time, equally wise and firm, rich in resources in the 
most desperate situations, more than once the restorer of the lost 
cause. After the battle of Dreux, the duke of Guise advanced 
before Orleans, his enemies' place of arms, and besieged it ; but 
was here shot by an assassin, Jean Foltrot ; whereupon a peace 
was effected, and by the edict of Amboise (March, 1663) an ex* 
tended liberty of worship granted to the Reformers. 

But this was also soon broken ; likewise two others that suc- 
ceeded the first ; and even the third, at St. Germain en Laye, 
merely made the way for the most horrible treachery. The 
Reformers had fought in the last war very unfortunately. Cond^, 
made prisoner at the battle of Jarnac, which he had lost, was 
shot, contrary to all the laws of war. The young son of the 
prince, and Henry of Beam, equally youthful, were then declared 
by Coligny heads of the Reformers. But, near Moncontour, 
Coligny suffered another defeat, against the duke of Anjou, the 
king's brother and general lieutenant. Yet the victorious party 
of the court granted him that peace, which was more advan- 
tageous for the Reformers than any preceding. They obtained 
a liberty of worship very little restricted, the right of holding all 
offices of state, and four fortresses or places of security, among 
them the important Rochelle. 
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The fury exercised upon one another during the war had been 
too terrible to be forgiven. But the difficulty of crushing the 
Huguenots in open war had been seen ; it was necessary to resort 
to another means — the most horrible treachery. To destroy 
heresy, seemed an indispensable duty ; to keep faith with heretics, 
was never thought obligatory. Were it possible to destroy in- 
sidiously the heads of the Reformers, the Admiral Coligny 
especially, whose greatness of mind alone kept the party together, 
the body politic according to Catholic views, would be saved 
by the amputation of a gangrened member. So it was agreed, 
in order to entice the heads of the Reformers to Paris, to marry 
the king's sister, Margaret of Valois, with the prince of Navarre. 

The marriage was consummated (Aug. 17, 1572), the houses 
of Valois and Bourbon appeared united in love, and the most 
eminent Huguenots were assembled in Paris, when in the night 
of the 24th of August, upon the' ringing of the bells for early 
mass, the voluntary and hired murderers broke in upon the 
guests, who were slumbering in security. The first and chief 
victim was the great Admiral Coligny, the murdering of whom 
the duke of Guise reserved for himself. Coligny lay ill from a 
wound, which he had received a few days before by a treacher- 
ous shot. In the name of the king, the murderers burst into his 
house, into his chamber, and killed the venerable old man, who 
was then leaning against the wall at prayer, with many wounds. 
His lacerated body was thrown out of the window at the feet 
of the count of Angouleme, a natural brother of the king. 
Every imaginable outrage was committed upon the noble corpse 
by a fanatical populace. 

The massacre commenced at the same time in the houses of 
the other Huguenots, in the streets, whither the alarmed fled, in 
the Louvre, where a large number of victims were allured or 
dragged. Blood flowed also in the castle, in all its apartments 
and corners. The king, the instrument of death in his hand, 
exclaimed furiously to his brother-in-law, Henry of Navarre, 
and the prince of Cond^ : " death, mass, or the Bastile !" — ^both 
abjured apparently their faith. — From a window of the Louvre, 
the tyrant then shot, as it is said, upon his flying subjects. At 
least, as he went round in the streets of Paris on the following 
days, he was delighted at the sight of the bleeding victims. The 
queen-mother walked around also with her court Jadies exulting^ 
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and eyej[) making the naked corpses of men the objects of obscene 
wantonness ! 

The massacre lasted three days; the noblest heads of the 
Huguenots, and an unnumbered multitude of the conunons were 
thus butchered. Such assassinations took place upon the com- 
mand of the king not only in Paris, but also in many other cities 
and villages, and in most of the provinces of the kingdom. Sully 
estimates, that more than 70,000 Huguenots had fallen in those 
days of fury. Other writers number more than 100,000. 

fiut this horrible crime did not produce the expected result. 
In vain an annual celebration was instituted in memory of the 
victory obtained over heresy, in vain pope Gregory XIII., in his 
inhuman exultation, appointed a thanksgiving; the Huguenots 
were not exterminated, and the courage of desperation strength* 
ened those that escaped. To appease them, the cowardly king 
published, already in the second month after the massacre, an 
edict of protection and peace. To no purpose ! the Reformers 
knew now the treacherous sound. The duke of Anjou besieged 
their place of security, Rochelle, for eight months, vidth a 
powerful army. But his power was wrecked on the intrepidity 
of the citizens. The fourth religious peace was then concluded 
(1573), and in that the previous concessions renewed. For 
Rochelle, which was obliged to receive a royal governor, the 
Reformers obtained Nismes and Montauban ; and they showed 
themselves everywhere again in their former power. 

Soon after, Charles IX. died (30th May, 1574), after many cor- 
poral and spiritual sufferings, manifesting great torment of con* 
science and disconsolate despair. On the day of his death he 
appointed his mother unlimited regent, until his brother Henry 
(who had shortly before ascended the Polish throne by intrigue) 
should take possession of the kingdom. 

HENRY III.— THE LEAGUE. 

Henry lost no time. By night, hastening like a fugitive, he 
left Cracow and Poland. The renewal of civil war marked bis 
arrival in France. For Henry of Navarre, having now escaped 
the custody of the court, revoked his change of faith, and placed 
himself at the head of the Reformers. A general reform of the 
state was urged, for which end an assembly of the states was 
desired. Henry III., since his accession to the throne, abandoned 
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to frivolous or scandalous pleasures, and neglecting the great 
interests of the state for court-intrigues and those of women, 
concluded now with the Huguenots the fifth religious peace 
(1576), in which they obtained eight new places of security, the 
right to half of the places in the parliaments (ChambresMiparties), 
and in all France, Paris excepted, the unlimited exercise of their 
religion. 

But the most zealous Catholics, at their head the house of 
Guise, in particular its chief member, Henry, duke of Guise, 
irritated at a peace so advantageous to the Reformers, con- 
cluded an alliance, called the Holy League, for the protection 
of the Catholic faith, and for the extirpation of heresy. But the 
plans of the heads went still further. The house of Lorraine- 
Guise — so it was whispered — had, by its descent from Charles 
the Great, claims to the throne of France ; it was time now, 
since orthodoxy was endangered by a feeble king, who was 
friendly to the heretics, and since the presumptive heir of the 
throne, the king of Navarre, was himself a Huguenot, to take a 
decisive step, and to bring back the ^crown to that house, which 
was justly entitled to it. 

King Henry thought that he made a master-stroke of policy, 
when he declared himself the head of the League. But by this 
step he had degraded himself from the monarch of the kingdom 
to the head of a faction, an impotent, nominal head too, and made 
himself equally odious and contemptible to the confederates. 

Now the League demanded, that the Reformers should be de- 
prived of religious liberty. The miserable Henry assented, it is 
true, in his heart, to this demand ; but as a king he dreaded 
necessarily the devastations of civil war, and such a war was in- 
evitable, if the treaty with the Huguenots was broken. But the 
League prevailed. Two wars were the result (1577 and 1580). 
New treaties re-established affairs upon the same footing as 
before ; but they were illusory like the preceding. 

After the death of the duke of Alen9on, the youngest of the 
royal brothers, the League adopted bolder measures. The house 
of Valois was near extinction. The king alone, and without 
hope of descendants, was left. The crown fell now to the house 
of Bourbon (so called from its ancestor, count Robert of Clermont, 
the fourth son of king Louis IX., who had acquired the principality 
of Bourbon by marriage). The head of this house was Henry, the 
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reformed king of Navarre ; what a terrifying prospect for the 
orthodox ! Their only hope were the Guises. It was, therefore, 
resolved to displace king Henry. To respect, apparently, the 
right of the Bourbon house, the old cardinal, Charles of Bourbon, 
Henry's uncle, was chosen the head of the League. He accepted. 
A committee composed of sixteen of its principal members was 
selected, which going to work precipitately to attain the object 
of the League, demanded immediately the deposition of the king. 
He endeavoured, by the troops, which he called to his assistance, 
to reduce Paris to obedience, but was driven away by what was 
called the battle of the Barricades, and fled to Chartres (1588). 
Discouraged by this reverse he granted all the demands of the 
League. The duke of Guise was to be general lieutenant of the 
king, the reformed were again proscribed, and a general assem- 
bly of the states was convoked at Blois. 

During the session of this assembly, the trembling king resorted 
to the expedient of cowardly tyrants : he caused duke Henry 
of Guise, and his brother, the cardinal, to be assassinated by his 
satellites. 

But the third brother, duke Charles of Mayenne, had escaped. 
The League declared him governor of the kingdom,and proclaimed 
the deposition of the crowned murderer. He was also anathe- 
matized by the pope, and deserted by nearly all the Catholics. 
At the same time the queen-mother died, whose intrigues and 
profligacy, by maintaining party rage, and the designedly bad 
education of her sons, had been the principal cause of all the 
misfortunes of France. On the brink of the grave, she gave 
finally the king the good counsel to unite with Henry of Navarre, 
in order to defend their common right against the usurper. Guise. 
The king followed this counsel, threw himself into the arms of 
his successor to the throne, and marched in concert with him 
against Paris, the principal seat of the League. 

All the confusion of the fury of factions prevailed in this 
unfortunate city, and it was now scourged by famine also ; then 
the dominican, James Clement, resolved to save orthodoxy by 
assassination. He went out into the camp, presented a letter to 
the king, and stabbed him to the heart with a knife, whilst read- 
ing it (Aug. 1, 1589). 
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HENRY IV.— BOURBON.— SULLY. 

Henry of Navarre^ now king of France by undoubted heredi- 
tary right, and proclaimed as such in his camp» experienced the 
most violent opposition from the Leaguers. They brought for- 
ward the cardinal of Bourbon, under the name of Charles X., as 
a shadow-king, whilst Philip II. of Spain strove in vain to place 
upon the throne his daughter, Clara Eugenia — as born of a 
French princess — at any rate married to the young duke of 
Guise. In the meantime, Henry lY. strengthened his party by 
wise and energetic conduct, and made his adversaries feel 
repeatedly the weight of his arms, and especially at the glorious 
battle of Ivry (March 14, 1590). The League, however, con* 
tinned its opposition by the aid of Spain. Henry IV. strove in 
vain to reduce Paris by famine, and Rouen by the force of arms. 
Then he reflected upon the misfortune of a longer civil war, and 
the danger of the complete dissolution of the kingdom. So he 
attended mass (June 25, 1593) — ^notwithstanding the dissatisfac- 
tion of the reformed ; — and indeed he sealed, for the sake of his 
bigoted subjects, his reconciliation with the pope, by submitting 
to a puerile penance, accomplished in part by him personally, in 
part by his ambassador. 

Now the cause of the opposition to Henry no longer existed. 
He received the royal unction at Chartres; and all the large 
cities, following the example of Paris, opened to him their gates. 
The heads of the League — ^Mayenne, and the young duke of 
Guise also— submitted upon good conditions. The League was 
dissolved, and the civil war ended (1595). The war was con- 
tinued against Spain alone. It was not until 1598, that Philip 
signed the peace that was concluded at Vervins (2d May, 1598) 
upon the conditions of the old treaty of Chateau-Cambresis. 

In the same year, 1598, Henry published the edict of Nantes, 
which granted to the reformed full religious liberty, admission 
to all offices, and several places of security, among others, 
Rochelle. 

After internal and external tranquillity was thus re-established, 
Henry devoted himself with zeal and love to the noble work of 
rendering his people happy. The long civil war had given deep 
wounds to the welfare, morally, and civilization of the nation; 
in a short space of time all these wounds were healed, and France 
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displayed, internally, a prosperity, and externally, a power that 
astonished the world. 

The faithful counsellor and assistant of the king in the concerns 
of his administration — in reality the founder of Henry's system 
of government — was the excellent Marquis of Rosny , afterwards 
duke of Sully, one of the few ministers who merited the love of 
the people no less than that of their master. Sully had, it is 
true, very rigid ideas of the plenary power of the prince, and of 
the dignity of the nobility ; he did not elevate himself to the idea 
of the people in the sense of an advanced, modern time: but he 
had a paternal concern for the welfare of the people. An inti- 
mate, mutual friendship united the king and minister. He cen- 
sured, freely, the faults of his master, and remained, notwith- 
standing the intrigues of the court and the efforts of calumny, 
constantly in possession of his love and confidence. 

When Sully commenced the administration of the finances, he 
found a debt of 330 millions of livres (equivalent to about 1000 
millions according to the present value). After an administra- 
tion of fifteen years this debt was extinguished, forty millions 
accumulated in the treasury, the revenues of the state were con- 
siderably increased, and yet the burdens of the people much 
diminished. The order, frugality, and honesty of the minister 
effected this prodigy. 

Sully devoted himself chiefly to the encouragement of agricul- 
ture, and by this very means promoted the welfare of the people 
in general. He has been censured, although unjustly, with 
having neglected commerce and manufactures. The success of 
agriculture is the basis of the prosperity of everything else. 
Sully rose, also, energetically against monopolies, against high 
imposts, and against other obstacles to industry, and this requires 
nothing more than liberation from shackles. At the same time, 
all the means that circumstances permitted, were employed to 
promote commerce. 

He occupied himself also with the means of ameliorating the 
administration of justice; and he encouraged the arts and 
sciences by his own example, as well as by his donations, which 
were bestowed with pleasure, although not profusely, since 
frugality was necessary. With the regulated administration, 
not only prosperity, but also tha feeling of power returned 
to the nation. Henry was therefore able, soon after the pacifi- 
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cation of his kingdom, to direct his looks courageously abroad, 
and meditate the humiliation of Austria, which had caused 
France so much misfortune. He had already made great pre- 
parations for the enterprise ; many allies were gained ; the con- 
tention about the inheritance of Cleves afforded the most accept- 
able opportunity for war. Already Henry imagined himself 
victor, already he had dreamed even of founding a general re- 
public of Christian states^ at the head of which France was to 
stand, when, at the. moment of his departure for the army, he 
was stabbed with a knife by RavaiUac (14th May, 1610). 
Henry lY., notwithstanding all his foibles — ^principally the faults 
of temperament, and not offensive to the French — was a great 
prince, and the best that ever occupied the throne of France. 

' LOUIS XIII.— PHILIP m. 

The second consort of Henry IV., Mary of Medicis, made hira 
the father of two sons and three daughters. After the death of 
this monarch she was declared (1610) — by a decree of the Par- 
liament, which was a quite new arrogation of this body — 
regent during the minority of her first-born, Louis XIII. ; but 
she conducted the government badly. All the political maxims 
of Henry and his minister were now abandoned. An intimate 
friendship was concluded with Spain, and a double marriage, 
between the young king and the Spanish princess Maria Anna, 
then between the king's sister, Elizabeth, and the prince of 
Austria, agreed upon (1612). The Protestants experienced now 
manifold disfavor. But the Catholics were also irritated by the 
increasing disorder in the administration. The declaration of 
the majority of the king (1613; he was born on the 27th Sept., 
1601) made no alteration in affairs. The power of the queen- 
mother and the ministers appointed by her, continued to exist, in 
reality, until ten years afterwards. 

Of the ministers, the Italian Concinno Concinni, afterwards 
Marshal d'Ancre, with his wife Eleonora Dora Galigai, was the 
most powerful. The principal men of the kingdom bore with 
chagrin his power; repeated insurrections and civil wars dis- 
tracted the kingdom. 

The prince of Cond^ and the other principal personages of the 
state were at the head of the malcontents. The intimidated 
court granted, among other demands, by the treaty of St. Mene- 

Vol. III.- 
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bould (15th May, 1614), the convocation of the states. The diet, 
composed of the three estates, assembled accordingly in the same 
year (1614); but it deceived the hopes of the nation. Acting 
without plan and harmony, it was quickly and without difficulty 
dissolved by the intrigues and power of the court. It was the 
last until the Revolution (1789). 

But during the disorders that were soon after renewed, de 
Luines, the king's favorite and play-mate, induced his master to 
take the dominion out of his mother's hands. It was done in a 
violent manner. The Marshal d'Ancre was assassinated (24th 
April, 1617), his consort executed, the queeii herself banished to 
Blois ; Luines became now all-powerful, and rose to the dignity 
of constable. 

In the meantime, Armand Jean du Plessis, bishop of Lu^on — 
afterwards cardinal of Richelieu — effected a reconciliation be- 
tween his protectress, the queen-mother, and her son. As a 
reward for this service he obtained a voice in the council of state. 

After the death of Luines, Richelieu was promoted to the rank 
of minister (1629), and commenced with his administration a 
new, most remarkable period in the history of France. 

The death of Henry IV., and the sudden change of the French 
policy which it occasioned, proved the salvation of Spain. But 
this power made a miserable use of the security which it owed 
to the knife of Ravaillac. The government of Philip III. (1598) 
was so deplorable, that Spain under him wished back the times of 
the tyrant, Philip II., as golden times I — 

Feeling his own incapacity for political affairs, or disinclined 
to them from indolence, Philip III., as soon as he ascended the 
throne, resigned all his power to his prime minister, the duke of 
Lerma, who, in his turn, transmitted it to his favorite (the count* 
of Oliva, formerly a servant of the duke), and by his inactivity, 
prodigality, injustice and fanatical fury, plunged Spain into an 
abyss of misery and ignominy. 

This kingdom, already greatly depopulated by war and emi- 
gration, lost, through his fanatical tyranny, hundreds of thousands 
of its most useful inhabitants. The Moors, to whom Ferdinand the 
Catholic, at the time of the conquest of Granada, had promised 
the free exercise of their religion, had been compelled already by 
Charles I. (V.) to choose between baptism and emigration. 
They underwent the ceremonies of baptism, and remained 
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Mohammedans at heart, but at the same time peaceable, Indus* 
trious and useful citizens. Philip IL, in order to make them 
better Christians, forbid, under the penalty of death, the observ* 
ance of Moorish customs, and the instruction of children in the 
Arabic language. This severity occasioned an insurrection, 
which was crushed by the force of arms. This war had cost a 
hundred thousand men ; the most beautiful provinces lay desolate. 
Now the fanaticism of priests prevailed upon the king finally to 
issue a command, that all the Moriscos should be driven out of 
Spain (1609). I^illage and personal outrages accompanied this 
act of violence, which deprived Spain of far more than half a 
million of its most industrious inhabitants, and rendered the 
power of the hostile states on the coast of Northern Africa formi- 
dable. From this blow, received through its own government, 
Spain has not recovered to this day : it remains an unfortunate 
monument of the political maxims of the house of Charles V. 



HISTORY OF GERMANY. 



FERDINAND I.— MAXIMILIAN II. 



In the principal events, in the transactions of war and peace^ 
important for all Europe, Germany, once so powerful, so formic 
dable far and near, took but little part. 

The only sexennial reign of the emperor Ferdinand I. (1558 — ^ 
1564) passed away — with the exception of the Grumbach quarrel 
in Wuerzburg — silently and tranquilly. Religious peace was 
maintained. Ferdinand granted even to his own evangelical 
subjects considerable privileges. He did it from his desire of 
tranquillity. He remained otherwise very Catholic in his senti- 
ments, and even admitted the Jesuits into his hereditary countries, 
which produced afterwards great misfortune. 

At his death these countries were again divided. Maximilian, 
his eldest son, obtained the principal country, Austria ; then, by 
election, the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary : his second, Fer- 
dinand, who had married contrary to his will, Philippine Welser, 
of Augsburg, Tyrol and the Anterior countries*; his third, Charles* 
finally, Styria, Carinthia and Carniola. 

* Austrian provinces in Swabia. 
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Ferdinand had with difficulty obtained peace, or at least an 
armistice from the Turks. He submitted to pay a yearly tribute 
of thirty thousand ducats, and left John Sigismund, the son of 
John of Zapolya, in possession of Transylvania. On account of 
the penuriousness of the states of his own countries, and that of 
the imperial states, which was still greater, it was impossible for 
him to carry on war with energy ; peace was his only resource. 

Maximilian 11. (1564 — 1576), elected Roman king during the 
lifetime of his father, received, as a reward for his wisdom and 
moderation, in which he surpassed all the other princes of his 
house, the undivided praise of the Protestants and Catholics. 
Religious hatred slumbered during his reign, or concealed itself, 
shamed by his mildness, and knowing his impartial protection of 
justice. Yet religious liberty — according to the example of what 
was done in the empire — remained restricted to the nobility. 
Lords and knights alone were to enjoy the public exercise of the 
Augsburg Confession, for themselves and their subjects, at their 
castles and on their lands ; for the subjects of those lords that 
remained themselves Catholic, was no consolation ; and even the 
cities and boroughs belonging to these lords were excluded from 
ecclesiastical liberty. So far was that time, and even a Maxi- 
milian, from the knowledge of the rights of man and the citizen ! 
Liberty was regarded as a privilege of a superior class. Slavery 
was the rule for the commonalty. 

The principal care of Maximilian was the Turkish war, that 
broke out anew. The formidable Solyman IL, already the terror 
of Christendom for nearly fifty years, ruled still, and was not yet 
satiated with conquests and devastations. For his prot^g^, John 
Sigismund Zapolya, who, not satisfied with Transylvania, strove 
continually to gain the Hungarian crown, the sultan at the age of 
sixty-seven years, invaded once more the plains of the kingdom so 
often desolated by him, and encamped under the walls of Sigeth. 
The emperor had assembled an army of 80,000 men ; but he was 
unwilling to risk a general battle for the relief of this city. Sigeth 
was, therefore, left to itself, and fell, after the most heroic defence, 
as a heap of ruins and ashes, into the enemy's powen glorified in 
its fall by the great self-sacrifice of the noble Nicholas Zrini and 
his companions in arms, which is worthy of standing in the book 
of times beside that of the heroes of Thermopylae. 

Three days before the fall of Sigeth, Solyman had died in his 
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camp (4th' Sept. 1556). His successor, Selim II., continued the 
war without vigour, and Maximilian solicited peace, which was 
actually concluded for eight years (1568). By this treaty the 
belligerant parties remained each in possession of its conquests. 
John Sigismund Zapolya, also, consented to peace somewhat 
later, died soon, and had for his successor to the Transylvanian 
principality, Stephen Bathori (1571). 

Maximilian, after seeing the eldest of his six sons, Rudolph, 
elected Roman king, died suddenly during the electoral diet at 
Ratisbon (Oct. 12, 1576). 

RUDOLPH II.— TURKISH AND PERSIAN HISTORT. 

Undsr the inactive, unfortunate and ignominious reign of 
Rudolph (1576—1612), the clouds gathered, from which burst 
the thunders of the thirty years' war. The melancholy charac- 
ter of this prince, and his disposition to avoid society, connected 
with the follies of alchymy and astrology, to which he was pas- 
sionately devoted, estranged him from political affairs, gave his 
thoughts and actions a false direction, deprived him of the crown 
and all the happiness of life. 

Rudolph was king of Hungary and Bohemia also by election : 
but in possession of so many kingdoms, he remained constantly 
powerless and poor. The Turkish arms excited terror con- 
stantly, although the death of Solyman II. had deprived them of 
their principal force, and under the seraglio-government of his 
worthless successors, the empire seemed exposed to a progressing 
distraction. Already Selim II., who had taken the island of 
Cyprus from the Venetians, experienced the disgrace of a com- 
plete defeat in the naval battle of Lepanto (1571). Under the 
auspices of pope Pius V. the Italian states and Spain had 
equipped a powerful fleet ; Don Juan d' Austria, the natural son 
of Charles V., had the command. In the gulf of Lepanto, it 
encountered the navy of the Turks; the most powerful fleet that 
the Ottomans had ever put to sea. It was most decisively beaten, 
and almost annihilated. But on account of the disunion of the 
allies, the subjection of Tunis for a short time by Don Juan was 
the only fruit of this victory; and three years after the defeat of 
Lepanto the Turkish flag ruled anew on the Mediterranean Sea. 

Selim IL died of enervation by wine and love ; and after him 
the seraglio was distracted under a series of abandoned weak- 
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iings (1574 — 1623), by numerous murders' of brothers and rela- 
tives; the capital by repeated seditions; two mihans were stran- 
gled by the Janissaries. At the same tiraie a Moody war was 
raging on the eastern boundary against the Persians/ whose great 
shah, Abbas, marched victoriously through the Turkish countries 
from the Caspian Sea to the Arabian desert, from 1690 to 1629. 

Many Hungarian fields were celebrated, however, by the 
defeats of the Austrians, particularly when sultan Achmet I. 
undertook an expedition to conquer the kingdom of Hungary for 
the Transylvanian prince Botschkai. fiut the wise Matthias, 
the emperor's brother, prevailed upon the weak sultan to con- 
clude a peace for twenty years (1606), in which Botschkai was 
restricted to Transylvania, and Hungary preserved for the house 
of Austria. 

The tumult of arms was now silenced for a long time on this 
boundary. During the thirty years' war Turkey remained in 
peace with Austria. 

We shall join to this summary recital of the Turkish history, 
that of the Persian history, which is connected with it in many 
ways. 

Ismael Sofi, successor of Scheik Sofi, a popular saint in Adher- 
beidschan, descended (through Hussein or Hosein) from Ali, 
founded by successful rapine and war upon the ruins of the 
Turcoman empire, which he had overthrown, the new throne of 
the Sofis of Persia (from 1501—^1608). He ruled over Adherbeid- 
schan, Diarbekir, Irak, Pars, and Kerman. It was in vain .that 
the Usbeks, whose hordes were spread over Chorasan, Traiisoxi- 
ana, and Chowaresm, took up arms to stifle this new dominion; 
Ismael maintained himself victoriously against the savage enemy; 
but he was less fortunate again&t the more regular forces of 
Turkey, under the sultan, Selim I. 

Ismael's son and successor, Thamasp (from 1523 — 1676), ex- 
perienced similar reverses against the Turks under the powerful 
sultan, Suleiman II., who desolated his empire in two bloody 
wars, and took away Van, Marash, and Mosul. 

The sons and grandsons of Thamasp disgraced the throne upon 
which they sat in quick succession, by cruelty and fratricide ; 
the youngest of these grandsons, Shah Abbas (1687 — 1629), con- 
quered Chorasan against the Usbeks, and obtained in a long war 
against the Turks many a glorious victory. He subjected Geor- 
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gia also, and, in connection i^ith the English, took the important 
Ormus from the Portuguese. 

After him, under his son. Shah Sefi (1629 — 1641), and his 
grandson. Shah Abbas II. (1641 — 1666), the empire began to 
decline in consequence of prevailing depravation and effeminacy. 

The bad success of Rudolph's wars against the Turks was 
owing not only to the personal incapacity of this monarch, but 
also to the increasing ecclesiastical division of the empire. Rdi- 
gious complaints resounded in all the diets that should have 
taken into consideration the subject of assisting the empire 
against the Turks. Particular interests supplanted the common 
interest of the country. The religious peace, which terminated 
the war of Schmalkalden, had not extinguished, only covered 
lightly the deep fire : it continued to burn under the ashes, cher- 
ished constantly by new combustible matter, and preparing for a 
more terrible eruption. 

The principal difliculty was always on account of the Spiritual 
Reservation, that clause of the Augsburg religious peace, which 
was contested already in its origin, and, as the Protestants said, 
obtruded by the Catholics, and hence not valid. 

The Catholics boasted of their written law, and called upon 
the imperial tribunals with incessant complaints of spoliation, 
to protect it : but the Protestants contested their competency. 

Confidence was entirely destroyed. The Catholics had granted 
the religious peace merely to the Protestants of the Augsburg 
confession, and only till the future decision of a general council. 
But the council of Trent had condemned the Reformation. 
Besides, the renewed confirmation of the peace could not appease 
the Protestants, since the papal doctrine was, that faith should 
not be kept with heretics, and that the pontiff had the power to 
release from the most sacred oath. On the other hand the 
Catholics had every thing to fear from the Protestants according 
to their precepts and practice. Destruction was sworn to the 
papal empire, and, in many a severe persecution of Catholic 
subjects by Protestant princes in Germany and elsewhere, the 
future ruin of the whole body was manifested, in case the Pro- 
testants were victorious. 

Accordingly the two religious parties were in an actual state 
of war, long before it was declared by manifestos. The follow- 
ing events, the brief recital of which will suflice, brought in the 
meantime the crisis nearer. 
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MORE PARTICULAR CAUSES OF THE THIRTY YEARS* WAR.— MATTHIAS. 

The elector of Cologne^ Gebhard, of the house Truchses of 
Waldburg, in order to many Agnes, countess of Mannsfeld, 
whom he loved, left the Catholic church, and went over to the 
Reformed (1583). He supposed, however, that he should be able 
to keep his archbishopric, and commenced there the work of 
Reformation. But the pope deposed and excommunicated him. 
The capitulars of his cathedral, postulated immediately for the 
new archbishop, the bishop Ernest of Liege, a Bavarian prince, 
who soon supplanted his adversary by the force of arms, and 
maintained the electoral chair. 

Another quarrel, arose about the bishopric of Strasburg. A 
third, (1580) was kindled about the demand of the Protestant 
inhabitants of Aix-la-Chapelle to participate in the government, 
which was achieved by violence. The aulic council of the 
empire had itself put the city under the imperial ban. 

The proscription pronounced by the same aulic council against 
the imperial city of Donauwerth, in Swabia, on account of a 
tumult raised by the Protestant populace during a Catholic pro- 
cession, was still more dangerous (1606). Maximilian, duke of 
Bavaria, as executor of the imperial ban, reduced the city easily, 
and made it a provincial city of Bavaria. 

A contention about succeeding to Marburg and Giessen, which 
arose between the houses of Hesse-Darmstadt and Hesse-Cassel, 
(1605), contributed also to the increase of the fire. 

But the quarrel about the inheritance of Juliers had conse- 
quences far more important. The two Saxon houses, the elector 
of Brandenburg, the palatines of Neuburg and Deux-Ponts, the 
Austrian margrave of Burgau, and some foreign princes besides, 
contended about the rich inheritance of the duke John William 
(1609), who possessed Juliers, Berg, and Cleves, together with 
Mark, Ravenstein, and Ravensberg. The indivisibility of th^e 
countries was established by solemn treaties ; but ambition and 
religious zeal derided treaties. It was a matter of great impor- 
tance to which of the two religious parties such a rich inherit- 
ance should fall. Spain, France, and the Netherlands, were 
interested in the decision of this. In order to obtain the assist- 
ance of Spain, the count palatine of Neuburg became a Catholic, 
but the elector of Brandenburg, in order to be more closely united 
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with the Dutch, went over to the Refprmed church. A treaty 
was concluded at Xantefii (1614), which remained without efiect ; 
both pities maii^^ained» arined, what they had conquered. 
Spaniards and Hollanders made war againsit one another ^n 
Germany. 

The emperor, Rudolph, did not live to see these last occur- 
rences. ' But the preceding had remained for the most par^ unre- 
garded by him. Without hinderance or incitement on his part, 
two hostile alliances were formed in the German empire, two 
states in the one state, the Protestant Union, apd the Catholic 
League. Sow after the diet of Ratisbon (1603), in which, to the 
advantage of the Turks, the states had separated into parties, 
several Protestant princes — some Lutherans, others Calvinists, — 
in particular the elector palatine, then the princes of Branden- 
burg, Neuburg, Wurtemberg, and Baden, formed a union for the 
common defence, to which gradually several other princes, and 
also the imperial cities of Strasburg, Nuernberg, and Ulm, ac- 
ceded, and the elector, Frederick of the Palatinate, was declared 
the head of this Union. This alliance was solemnly constituted 
at Halle, in Swabia (1610). On the other hand, many Catholic, 
especially spiritual states, formed in the same year a still more 
powerful alliance at Wuerzburg, called the League, and chose for 
its head Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, who was equally distin- 
guished by bis valour and wisdom. Henry IV., of France, and 
the Hollanders, entered immediately into correspondence with 
the Union ; the League, strong by its own resources, could in an 
emergency calculate upon Austria and Spain. Europe seemed 
threatened with a general war, when the sudden death (1610) 
of Henry IV. rescued Austria, for the present, from great danger, 
and exposed the Union to the vengeance of the exasperated 

Catholics. 

At the same time the house of Austria was agitated by domes- 
tic quarrels. The three brothers of the emperor, Matthias, Maxi- 
milian, and Albert, and with them the other princes of the house, 
saw with indignation their common interests endangered by 
Rudolph's negligence. The eldest of the brothers, Matthias, was 
declared the head of the house. Rudolph, irritated at this, de- 
signed to secure the succession for the Styrian line. But Mat- 
thias at the head of an army, extorted from him the cession of 
Hungary and Austria, and at the same time his acknowledgment 

Vol. III.— r 9 
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as " designated king of Bohemia (1608)." Rudolph, in order to 
preserve at least Bohemia, gave this kingdom and Silesia an 
extended religious liberty, by what was called the " Brief of 
Majesty" (1609) ; this, however, did not appease the discontent. 
Hence, when he made new attempts to deprive the hated Mat- 
thias of the succession in Bohemia, the last precipitated him from 
this throne also, without difficulty (1611). Rudolph was now 
nothing but Roman emperor, and therefore reasonably appre- 
hensive about his subsistence. Death soon relieved him from 
this fear (lOth Jan. 1612). 

Matthias obtained now the imperial crown also, by the unani- 
mous suffrage of the electors (3d June, 1612). His previous 
complaisance to the Protestants, gained for him the votes pf the 
evangelical electors also. His reign was little glorious in the 
Grerman empire, as well as in his hereditary countries. In that, 
the old quarrel continued to rage between the Protestants and 
Catholics, preventing any common exertion, or the taking of any 
resolution for the good of Germany; in these, Matthias sufiered, by 
the increased demands of his evangelical states, the just punish- 
ment for his violent seizure of the sceptre. 

Thus the few years of his reign passed amidst humiliations 
and inquietudes ; and the intolerant fanaticism of the Archduke 
Ferdinand, the hereditary prince of the Styrian line, appointed 
his successor, with the consent of his brothers, inspired just 
fears for the future ; for this bigoted prince, certainly the only 
vigorous shoot of the German- Austrian house, was, to the joy of 
the Catholic fanatics, adopted for a son by Matthias, who suc- 
ceeded in getting him elected king of Bohemia and Hungary 
(1617 and 1618). 

Immediately the storm-laden clouds gathered over Austria and 
Germany, and Matthias lived to see the commencement of the 
eventful thirty years' war (t29th March, 1619.) 
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THE TIMES OF THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR. 



FIRST PERIOD.— INSURRECTION IN BOHEMIA.— EMPEROR FERDINAND II. 

Until the death of Henry IV. of France, the Catholic party, 
and with it the house of Austria, was the side threatened most. 
But relations were changed suddenly. The League, concluded 
almost simultaneously with the death of Henry IV., gave the 
forces of the Catholics a common direction, and thereby prepon- 
derating power, whilst the two lines of the house of Austria in 
Spain and Germany, which had not been upon good terms since 
the jealousy of Philip II. towards his uncle, the emperor Ferdi- 
nand I., approached each other again in friendship, and now 
resumed the plans of grandeur, with which they had previously 
disquieted the world, under more favorable auspices. Tore- 
conquer the Netherlands, and to crush the odious Reformation, 
which would be followed naturally by unlimited power in Ger- 
many, and uncontested preponderance in Europe, were the 
objects after which they strove, and to which, according to the 
situation of the world at that time, the way seemed prepared. 

Thus the princes of the house of Habsburg abandoned them- 
selves anew to the presumptuous illusion, that it was given to 
them to rule, not only over vast countries, but also over mind. 
Because the Reformation, which was brought on by the potently 
rolling wheel of time, did not please them, it was to be put down, 
the wheel of times to stand still. Had it pleased them, they 
would have thought that they had a right to make it quickly 
and with the force of arms victorious over the earth. But 
nations and their heads perceived more or less vividly the mon- 
strosity of such presumption, and opposed it with revolted feel- 
ings. Hence, notwithstanding all the transient terrors, the 
Reformation was strengthened by the war which was designed 
to destroy it, and proper limits set to the abused power of 
Austria. 

Archduke Ferdinand, Matthias' successor, the son of the arch- 
duke Charles of Styria, who was the youngest son of emperor 
Ferdinand I., was already in his earliest youth filled by bis 
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bigoted mother, a princess of Bavaria, and by the Jesuits, who 
were entrusted with his education, with glowing hatred towards 
heretics. After the premature death of his father, this mother 
had the greater sway over the heart of the young prince, aged 
only twelve years, and the. Jesuits^ who discerned in the illus- 
trious youth the most excellent instrument of their plans, exer- 
cised upon him, in Ingolstadt, all their subtile arts, without any 
counteraction, for five years, whereupon he returned to com- 
mence the government of his states. A vow, made before the 
image of the holy virgin at Loretto, and the blessing of pope 
Clement YIIL, confirmed him in the resolution which he had 
long since tak«n of making war against heretics. He com- 
menced, then, by depriving the Protestants of Styria, Carinthia, 
and Carniola, of the religious liberty which his father had granted 
to them, and soon after attempted to suppress the Protestant 
worship in Austria and Bohemia likewise. 

But the Austrians and Bohemians prepared for resistance, even 
before Matthias closed his eyes. Since the moment of the ap- 
pointment of Ferdinand for the successor to the throne, the Pro- 
testants felt themselves more oppressed, the ''Brief of Majesty" 
was violated, at least interpreted most unfavorably, and what 
was not literally written, however much it was required by 
natural rights, was sternly refused. The "Brief of Majesty,'* like 
the Augsburg treaty of peace, had given the right to build evan- 
gelical churches only to the states (t. a. to lords, knights, and 
the royal cities) ; all that was said of subjects was that they 
should continue to possess the churches they had already. The 
last complained reasonably of this refusal, ten times noore vexing 
through partiality, and made openly the right of liberty of con- 
science current, which is indeed a general right, or none at all. 
According to this consideration, the Protestants in the small city 
of Klostergrab, and in Braunau, of which the first belonged to 
the archbishop of Prague, the second to the abbot of the cloister 
of the same name, thought they had a right to build churches 
by their own authority ; but upon the command of the emperor 
one of these churches was demolished, the other closed, and 
several individuals who had participated in building them were 
thrown into prison. This was the signal for the contest ; the 
ftime of the thirty years' war arose from the rains of these 
churches. 
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The Bohemians, irritated at real or supposed violations of their 
rights, had previously manifested a spirit €( opposition, which 
was favored by their consttlution. Th^ kingdom was elective. 
The " Brief cf Majesty," which Rudolph IL had given them, 
granted them even the right to have for the maintenance of the 
liberties of their country particular defenders, who were in some 
measure legitimate leaders in case of an iQaurreetio&. When 
the destruction of the churches took place, these defenders were 
immediately active, especially Count Matthias of Thurn. A diet 
was convoked at Prague, and a petition presented to the empe- 
ror. The ungracious answer which the emperor gave, while they 
were yet assembled, brought the states into a furious sedition. 
A number of deputies, armed, and with a strong retinue, went 
to the royal castle, penetrated iato the halU where the lieuten- 
ants of the emperor sat deliberating. After a short altercation, 
the president of the chamber, Slawata, the burgrave of Martiniz, 
and the secretary, Fabricius, were seized, dragged to a window, 
and precipitated into the ditch of the castle, eighty feet below 
(May 23, 1618), 

After this deed, there was no longer any hope of an amicable 
adjustment. The states called precipitately the whole nation to 
arms; the Jesuits were driven away, and a manifesto was pub- 
lished to justify these resolutions. 

The emperor, Matthias, having attempted in vain to conjure 
the storm by words of peace, caused his troops under Boucquoi 
and Dampierre, to march into Bohemia, but this expedition was 
unsuccessful. Count Mannsfeld, a heroic adventurer in the ser- 
vice of the evangelical union in Germany, had led to the Bohe- 
mians an auxiliary army of 4,000 soldiers, which increased 
greatly their courage. At the same time, the states of Silesia 
and Moravia, declared also for their cause, and the defection 
extended even to Austria. A Bohemian army had already made 
an invasion into this last country, when Matthias closed his eyes 
(March 16, 1610). 

Under the most threatening, almost hopdess circumstances, 
Ferdinand received the inheritance of his predecessor. Almost 
all his slates were in open rebellion, and Hungary trembled be- 
fore the sword of Bethlem Gabor, the ambitious prince of Tran- 
sylvania, and that of his friends, the Turks. The count oi Thurn, 
reinforced by Austrian rebels, encamped before Vienna; there 
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was a revolt even in this city. Ferdinand was besieged in his 
castle ; but hb was wonderfully delivered by the opportune 
appearance of the cuirassiers of Dampierre, who had hastened 
from Upper Austria to his assistance. Thfs rebels dispersed 
immediately. Soon the intelligence was spread, that Boucquoi 
had defeated the count of Mannsfeld, near Budweis, and that 
Prague was threatened by him ; and now the Bohemians marched 
off without delay to save their capital. 

In the meantime the electors had assembled at Frankfort to 
choose the new emperor. Ferdinand obtained by a majority of 
votes the crown of the German empire, which he ardently de- 
Sfired (Aug. 28, 1619), whilst in Prague the Bohemian states 
declared, that he had forfeited theirs, and chose in his place the 
elector of the Palatinate, Frederick V.; Silesia and Moravia, 
Upper Austria and the Protestant states of Lower Austria had 
entered into a general confederation with Bohemia, and Bethlem 
Gabor marched victoriously through Hungary. The united ene- 
mies encamped again before Vienna, but they were forced to 
retreat by want, and the inclemency of the weather ; Bethlem 
Gabor concluded an armistice. 

The emperor, however, could never have saved himself by his 
own power ; the fortunate arch-house obtained, as at many other 
times, the assistance of foreigners. Soon an alliance was con- 
cluded with Maximilian, the politic and valiant duke of Bavaria» 
the head of the League, whilst Spain and the pope promised 
subsidies and troops, and the most powerful Protestant states in 
Germany, some through fear and corruption, others from hatred 
toWards the Reformed church — ^which was the case especially 
with the elector of Saxony — ^were withheld from taking the part 
of Frederick V. 

Thus Frederick was reduced in the hard contest which he had 
taken upon himself, to the inconsiderable power of his house and 
the forces of Bohemia. The inactive king James of England, 
more occupied with scholastic disputes, than with the great 
political interests, did not support his son-in-law. Holland and 
— Venice, Denmark and Sweden, although they acknowledged him 
king, afforded him no assistance. The elector of Saxony, John 
George, declared even against him, and occupied Lusatia. 

King Frederick, too much addicted to pomp and pleasure, 
neglected preparations for defence ; thus he was surprised by an 
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army of 50,000 men, which appeared before the gates of Prague, 
under the command of duke Maximilian. The intrenchments of 
the Bohemians upon the White Mountain, which were scarcely 
commenced, offered no protection against the superior forces of 
the enemy. In the short space of an hour, Frederick's army 
was beaten and dispersed, his artillery taken, and all hope 
vanished (Nov. 8, 1620). The palsgrave, with the principal 
Bohemian lords, fled ; the capital and — ^following its example — 
the whole kingdom submitted to the victor. 

Frederick, after his defeat, fled to Brandenburg, then to Hol- 
land. He was entirely defenceless ; for his hereditary country, 
the Palatinate on the Rhine, was conquered also by the Span- 
iards, under Spinola, the Upper Palatinate by Maximilian, of 
Bavaria. 

Ferdinand abused his victory, and thus lost its fruits. In the 
first place a severe vengeance was taken on Bohemia. A large 
number of the principal rebels, without distinction of rank, were 
arrested and executed ; the absent condemned as guilty of high 
treason, their fortunes confiscated, and even the dead rebels 
plundered. More than 30,000 families were forced to emigrate, 
and, as it is asserted, Protestant property to the amount of fifty- 
four millions, confiscated. Then the religious privileges which 
had been granted to the Protestants were abolished, the " Brief of 
Majesty" annihilated. 

But Ferdinand was not satisfied with punishing Bohemia. 
Yindictiveness, avarice, and finally religious zeal, urged the 
emperor to the further persecution of his vanquished enemies. 
The elector of the Palatinate, and his friends, the margrave, 
John Gewge, of Brandenburg-Jaegerndorf, and the prince Chris- 
tian, of Anhalt, with some others, were put under the ban of the 
empire, their dignities and territories declared escheated. By 
this blow, not only those at whom it was aimed, were summoned 
to a desperate defence, but their misfortune gained them new 
fi*iends ; and another war was kindled at the burning ruins of the 
old, which were wilfully stirred up. 

SECOND AND THIRD PERIOD.— TILLY.— MANNSFELD.— EDICT OF 

RESTITUTION. 

Abandoned by the pusillanimous policy of the most powerful, 
given up by himself, the cause of Frederick arose anew, against 
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the most formidable superiority of Austria, and Spain, and the 
League — by the strong arm and the marvellous boldness o( one 
man, and some petty princes. Ernest, eount of Mannarfeld, ven- 
tured alone, at the head of a small band, which he bad led to the 
assistance of the elector, in Bohemia, to make war against the 
power, before which Germany and Europe trembled. Driven 
out of Bohemid;, he planted his banner ri the Up^r-Patatinate, 
reinforced his army by many valiaiit soldiers, and appeared sud- 
denly, with 20,000 men> in the Lower-Palatinate, to the terror 
of the Spaniards^ and in Alsace, by the plundering of which he 
satisfied bis rapacious combatants. Npw Tilly was beaten by 
him near Wiessloch (^9th April, 1633) ; thd palsgrave took new 
courage, and returned in haste to promote the reconquest of his 
country by personal co-operation. 

Duke Christian, of Brunswick, administrator of Halberstadt, 
raised likewise an army, to which he assigned the pillage of 
countries as pay, and inundated with his devastating troops the 
bishoprics of Lower Saxony, Westphalia, and finally those of the 
Upper Rhine. His motto : " FHend of God and enemy of all 
priests " spread terror over all spiritual provinces ; but secular 
territories, also, through which the robber-band marched, felt 
painfully its scourge. 

A nobler army, assembled by the margrave, George Frederick of 
fiaden-Durlach, took part in the war for the cause of Frederick, or 
rather for that of the liberty of the church and empire. The generous 
margrave was defeated howeVer by the malice of fate and Tilly*a 
superiority at Wimpfen (6th May, 1622), but the heroic death 
of his 400 soldiers of Pforzheim, — to be compared to that of the 
Spartan band at Thermopylse, — shamed and terrified the insolent 
victor, and enriched the history of Germany with an example of 
manly greatness of soul, radiant through all times. 

The palsgrave, Frederick, fled now for the second time, and 
dismissed even — cleaving his fate to the mercy of the emperor—^ 
.the valiant Mannsfeld and his friend, Duke Christian, who, in the 
meantime, had likewise been defeated by Tilly, at Hoechst (19th 
June), from his service. This helped the palsgrave little. The 
emperor, without mercy for him, conferred, in the diet of iiatk^bon 
(1623), the dignity of Elector Palatine upon Maximilian, duke of 
Bavaria. 
Yet Mannsfeld and Duke Christian were not discouraged. 
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After having served the Hollanders for. some time against ^ain» 
they appeared again in Germany. The circle of Lower Saxony 
received these dangerous protectors. Bui Tilly was once more 
victorious, near Loo (6th Aug., 1624), whereupon no enemy was 
in arms against the emperor. Betfalem Gabor, appeased by 
gome concessions, renewed peace also. In the war against him» 
however, the valiant generals of the emperor, Boucquoi and 
Dampierre had lost their lives* 

It was again in the power of the emperor to conclude an equi- 
table peace. He — ^frora vindictiveness and fanaticism — ^refused 
this benefit to Grerihany and the world, and threatened, by his 
martial position, the rights of the Protestants. Lower Saxony, 
especially, where the evangelical party prevailed, perceived this 
danger, took up arms, and chose for the conductor of the war. 
Christian IV., king of Denmark (1625), a young and energetic 
prince, whilst England — ^now resolved to support the palsgrave 
vigourously — and France, then administered by the wise Cardinal 
Richelieu, assumed a hostile position towards Austria. 

The emperor, who had hitherto made war almost solely with 
the troops of the League, l»?ought finally into the field an army 
of his own. Albert, count of Wallen&tein, a Bohemian noble- 
man, had raised it upon the account of himself and bis friends, 
and maintained it without burdening Austria, at the expense of 
the countries in which it operated. Of the many heroes 
which the thirty years' war called forth, Wallenstein is one of 
the greatest. An intellect for seeing correctly, a courage for 
the boldest daring, a will for the most persevering and inflexible 
exertion in accomplishing his plans was given him by nature ; 
fortune also bestowed upon him her richest gifts, and circum- 
stances called this double power into an immense field of action. 
Whatever we discern in him, evil or good, is great, and becomes 
still more imposing by the mysterious darkness that surrounds 
the principal moments of his life. 

The king of Denmark was unable to stand long the superior 
forces of the enemy. Wallenstein defeated M annsfeld near the 
Elbe bridge, at Dessau (May 6, 1626), and Tilly gained a de- 
cisive victory over the king at Lutter (Aug. 27)- The unfortu- 
nate king fled back to his kingdom; but Holstein, Schleswig, and 
Jutland were occupied by the victors. Mannsfeld died (Nov, 
30, 1626). 

Vol. III. — s 
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Ferdinand was now at the summit of victory and power. He 
alone precipitated himself down again by imprudence and excess. 

Wallenstein, considering his victories only as steps to still 
more brilliant grandeur, increased his army, which was already 
formidably superior, to a hundred thousand men, an unexampled 
military force for that time, a fearful multitude for the countries 
that were doomed to provide for its support. The predatory 
warfare of Mannsfeld and Duke Christian was undertaken by 
Wallensteia on a large scale, and certainly in this manner far 
more secure and more decisive in its consequences. The greater 
the army and the more irresistible its power, the freer the 
demand and the easier not only the maintenance, but also the 
augmentation of the military force at pleasure. This was the 
only way to put in practice the old Roman maxim, to obtain the 
means of war from war itself. But as Wallenstein in this respect 
was above Mannsfeld, so are the latest generals far above Wal- 
lenstein. The soldier at the present time is limited to less, and 
yet far more is required of the citizen. For useless destruction, 
a regular system of extortion is substituted, less terrible in its 
immediate appearance, but more pernicious and general in its 
effect. The most secret resources are spied out, and not only 
those of the present, but also those of a distant future, are 
arrested by artful operations. Not only the present generation, 
but also a series of succeeding generations, are obliged to pay 
for the presence of an army — it matters not whether allied or 
hostile — and the secret has been discovered of defraying expenses 
which those actually living could not bear by the anticipated 
resources of posterity. 

Under the pretext of the Danish war, Wallenstein began to 
take a firm position on the shores of the Baltic Sea, and besieged 
the well-fortified city of Stralsund. Mecklenburg had been pre- 
viously conquered, and the dukes of this country put under the 
ban of the empire for their alliance with Denmark, and Wallen- 
stein rewarded with Mecklenburg. This proud man — ^made by 
the gratitude of the emperor duke of Friedland and Sagan — 
dreamed already of conquests beyond the sea. But his effi>rts 
to reduce Stralsund were unsuccessful; he was obliged to retreat 
after having sacrificed 12,000 combatants in fruitless assaults 
(1626). 

The emperor published now, at the solicitation of the Jesuits, 
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the famous edict of restitution, and became, by this means, the 
author of a new war of nineteen years, more terrible than that 
which had already desolated Germany for eleven years. 

The tenor of this edict was not indeed precisely contrary to 
the letter of the merely external and written law, namely, the 
Augsburg religious peace (1555), which was regarded at that time 
as fundamental law. He abolished the worship of the Reformed 
in Germany: — the religious peace had granted ecclesiastical 
liberty only to the Lutherans. It commanded the restoration of 
all ecclesiastical possessions, mediate or immediate, which the 
Protestants had seized or occupied since the treaty of Passau 
(1552). The spiritual reservation, the most important clause of 
the religious peace, indicated nothing different. Finally, the 
edict of restitution declared that Catholic lords should not be 
impeded in the reform to be made in their countries, and the 
liberty of emigration only should be granted to their Protestant 
subjects : — again, only the repetition of that, which the religious 
peace had ordered sadly enough ! and in regard to both parties. 

But this edict, as to the first and third articles, was in glaring 
opposition to eternal, natural rights, and at least very impolitic 
in respect to the second. The property to be restored was of no 
small importance. It included two archbishoprics, twelve bishop- 
rics, a large number of rich cloisters, abbeys, &c. The magnifi- 
cent lands and treasures of these religious establishments induced 
more than one prince of the empire to promote the Reformation, 
and were its most valued reward. All Protestant princes would 
lose considerably in power and wealth, if the edict was put in 
force. 

Hence there was a general cry against the emperor and his 
edict. Then he concluded peace with Denmark, at Lubec 
(May 12, 1629), and restored all the conquests he had made, to 
the crown, upon the sole condition that it should not interfere in 
the afiairs of Germany, further than was consistent with its 
possession of the dutchy of Holstein. Denmark was also obliged 
to acknowledge Wallenstein as duke of Mecklenburg. 

FOURTH PERIOD.— GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 

But the alarmed Protestants directed their looks to Sweden, 
and its king, Gustavus Adolphus, was already preparing for their 
protection. This great man has enriched history with one of the 
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most brilliant scenes of what personal and moral power can do, 
in comparison with merely physical and political strength. 
Sv^eden, poor by nature, and still poorer through the want of 
civilization, and thinly populated, had, until this time, partici- 
pated little in the greater transactions of the European stiates. 
King Gustavus Adolphus — the intelligence of his victories over 
feeble Poland excepted — was, as to his intellect and character, 
hardly known by the powers. Wallenstein had even the audacity 
to exclude contemptuously from the congress of Lubec the 
ambassadors of a monarch, who, had he lived longer, might have 
easily excluded from the next negotiation of peace the envoys 
of Austria. 

At the very time, when Gustavus Adolphus resolved upon war 
against the emperor, and, indeed, when he had already landed an 
arihy, small, it is true, but inured to fatigue, well disciplined, and 
accustomed to victory, on the coast of Pomerania, Ferdinand 
discharged a large part of his forces, and dismissed the only great 
general whom he possessed, from his service. In a diet at Ratis- 
bon (3d July, 1630), complaints were made from all sides against 
the violent proceedings of Wallenstein. Against him, whose 
imperious tone irritated the proud princes, the Catholic and 
Protestant states arose with equal violence, most violently the 
elector, Maxamilian, of Bavaria. Ferdinand, beset with censures 
and complaints, discharged immediately eighteen thousand horse* 
men, most of whom entered the army of the enemy, and the 
general, through whom alone he was powerful. He soon repented 
of this. 

When Gustavus Adolphus landed, with 15,000 men, on the 
island of Ruegen (24th June, 1630), and directly afterwards on 
the coast of Pomerania, not one prince had yet beccmie his ally. 
He was able to obtain them only with the sword, and by triumphs. 
He did thus with Duke Bogislav, of Pomerania. In the space of a 
year the imperial troops were driven out of all the fortresses of 
Pomerania and Mecklenburg, and the last country was restored to 
its princes, who now adhered to their liberator with grateful 
fidelity. Gustavus had greater difficulty in gaining the alliance 
of the electors of Brandenburg and Saxony. He could not pre- 
vail upon the first, George William, to make common cause with 
him, until his city, Berlin, was threatened with pillage. John 
George, of Saxony, was still less inclined to the alliance with the 
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king. He cherished in his heart the proud plan, to form between 
the king and emperor a third power, as head of the Protestants, 
and to be formidable to both. In this design be convoked a con- 
vention of the Protestant states at Leipsic (16th Feb. 1631), and 
it was resolved, that no alliance should be concluded with 
Sweden, but that the emperor should be requested to revoke 
the edict of restitution, and remove his troops, and that an army 
of 40,000 men should be raised for the common defence of the 
Protestants. 

A terrible catastrophe brought affairs nearer to decision. 
Whilst the great princes were dismayed, the city of Magdeburg 
had concluded a treaty of alliance with Sweden. Tilly, the 
c(Hnmander-in-chief of the imperial and Bavarian troops, marched 
now against this city with a powerful army. The city, after a 
heroic defence for six weeks, fell, by storm, into the power of the 
barbarous enemy (10th May). Thirty thousand innocent persons, 
among them old men, infants at the breast, defenceless women and 
virgins, fell as victims to a brutal fury, often under tortures, or 
after being dishonoured. The whole of this superb and populous 
city, with the exception of some few buildings, was reduced to 
ashes; and even the burning ruins were ransacked by the inhuman 
robbers. 

The emperor did not hesitate now to annul the Leipsic resolu- 
tions as rebellious, and to use every menace and violence against 
the participants. They were thus driven to make the greatest efforts 
for self-preservation. Now the intrepid landgrave of Hesse-Cassel 
appeared in the camp of Gustavus, to conclude a firm alliance 
with the liberator ardently desired ; and now, finally, the elector 
of Saxony overcame his repugnance towards the king, and threw 
himself into his arms, imploring his protection (1st Sept.) 

Soon after the two opposite armies had entered the plains of 
Leipsici in sight of each other preparing for a world-changing 
battle. The king of Sweden fell with high courage, in excellent 
order of battle, upon the hitherto unconquered Tilly, who had 
taken a strong position near the city, on the " Broad Field.'' 
The latter commenced the battle, and lost it (Sept. 7, 1631). 
Seven thousand of his troops were killed, five thousand made 
prisoners, all his artillery and baggage with his camp taken ; 
Tilly and Pappenhiem fled with the miserable ruins of the army. 
Not one thousand Swedes, but two thousand Saxons, had fallen. 
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The battle of Leipsic annihilated the tMrelve years' triumph of 
Austria, jBind made Gustavus Adolphus master of Germany. The 
delusion of the emperor's invincible power, and Tilly's formida- 
bleness was annihilated ; the genius and energy of the northern 
hero shone bright. 

Gustavus Adolphus knew not only how to vanquish, but what 
is rarer, he knew also how to profit by victory. As upon the 
wings of the storm his triumphant battalions now made their way 
through the whole of the interior of Germany, Thuringia, Fran- I 

conia, and the countries of the Rhine, and all submitted, or i 

received them as protectors. I 

From the Rhine, Gustavus Adolphus turned back to the east, ! 

in order to make Bavaria, where his most dangerous enemy ruled, 
feel the scourge of war. In a dangerous action he forced a pas- 
sage across the Lech (April 10, 1632), against the exertions of | 
Tilly, who lost his life here, and entered Munich victoriously. 
' In the meantime the Saxons, according to the concerted plan 
of war, had made an irruption into Bohemia, and taken Prague 
without resistance. In this extremity to which Ferdinand, pre- 
viously so formidable, was reduced within six months after the 
battle of Leipsic, he repented bitterly of dismissing Wallenstein. 
Through this great man he had become powerful in German 
countries, after his dismission he had experienced reverse upon 
reverse. Overtures were then made to the offended general to 
resume the command. But he accepted it only upon conditions, 
that elevated him above the position of a subject to the unlimited 
master of the war, and to the dictator of the theatre of the war, 
with the express exclusion of the imperial princes and the empe- 
itMT himself. 

As soon as Wallenstein had planted his banner, a powerful 
army arose around him, as by a blow of a magic wand. The 
valiant hastened from all sides to obtain glory and booty under 
his conduct ; his old companions in arms, the warlike youth of 
friend and foe flocked around him. Within three months, 40,000 
men ready for battle, were assembled around Wallenstein, a 
stronger army, than that which Tilly had lost at Leipsic. Now 
the friends of Austria and the League raised again their humbled 
heads; the Swedes and Protestants looked unquietly towards 
Moravia. 

Bot war was not now the principal concern of the ambitious 
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general, but only a means of obtaining his evil object. He 
kept the way to the throne, which he had audaciously entered, 
more steadily in his eye, than the battle ranks of the enemy. 
Nevertheless he drove — with forbearance, however — the Saxons 
out of Bohemia (1632), and then turned his arms against the 
king of Sweden, who now took a hastily fortified position in 
Nuernberg. Wallenstein at the head of 60,000 men, constructed 
also a strongly intrenched camp in sight of the city. 

The armies remained in presence of each other nearly three 
months ; then Gustavus Adolphus resolved to make an attack. 
But he stormed in vain the whole day until nightfall the in- 
trenchments of Wallenstein ; he was forced to retire with great 
loss (24th Aug.). 

Fourteen days after, the king marched by the hostile camp 
towards Swabia. Wallenstein did not pursue him, but hastened 
to Saxony, in order to take up his winter quarters there. But 
the king, in order to save Saxony, followed him thither ; and 
now at length (1st Nov.) the long expected pitched battle was 
fought near Luetzen. It was of doubtful decision. But the 
Swedes lost their great king, who fell in the tumult of battle — a 
victim perhaps of treason — pierced by several balls. The impe- 
rial army lost the battle-field and the excellent Pappenheim. It 
was Bernard, duke of Weimar, who, after the fall of Gustavus 
Adolphus, restored the battle, and erected his trophies on the 
blood-drenched field. 

Gustavus Adolphus had appeared and vanished as a brilliant 
meteor in the heaven of Germany. The picture of his character, 
drawn by party-spirit and passion, is delivered to posterity with 
contradictory traits. But his mind and courage are unanimously 
admired, and the most unexceptionable testimonies pronounce 
his piety and honesty. But an unlimited zeal for his faith dwelt 
in his otherwise great and noble mind, which forms a repulsive 
contrast with the bright side of his character, with his love for 
justice, his humanity and clemency, and especially with his lucid 
understanding. In accordance with the prevalent sentiments of 
the Protestants, he had sworn mortal hatred, not only to the 
Catholics, but also to the Reformers, on account of the difference 
of some formulas. " He would rather receive the swords of all 
his soldiers in his heart, than assist the Reformed church in the 
least." If men like Gustavus Adolphus glow with such frantic 
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sseal, who will condemn feebler characters for the same error 7 
The fanaticism of Gustavus Adolphus is certainly the most elo- 
quent apology for Ferdinand. 

After the king's death> two great men seized the helm of the 
orphaned Swedish and Protestant cause. The Swedish chan- 
cellor, Axel Oxenstiem, in the cabinet, and Bernard, of Weimer, 
in the afield. 

Oxenstiern—- intrusted during Ihe minority of Christina, the 
daught^ of Adolphun, and the heiress of his throne, with the 
supreme direction of the German afTairs^^kept the allies of 
Sweden itogether with great ability and energy ; and the states, 
80 jealous of the emperor's authority, conferred upon a Swedish 
nobleman the supreme power for peace and war, slightly re- 
stricted by (he adjunction of a canHHumformatum. He himself^ 
since he had the power to give away lE^oun tries and their inhabi- 
tants, was oflfended at the abject solicitation of several princes 
for his favor. 

The excellent duke, Bernard of Weimer, with several other 
Swedish and German generals, maintained constantly the supe- 
riority of the Protestant arms. Wallenstein, after his retreat to 
Bohemia, remained inactive. 

The traitorous plan of this selfish man had arrived in the 
meantime to maturity. He wished to place the crown of 
Bohemia upon his head, and, in connexion with Saxony and 
Sweden, force the emperor to peace. This hero, ruled by astro- 
logical visions, wanted only resolution to accomplish his design. 
He let the favorable momefit escape, and the emperor discovered 
his purpose. The danger Was urgent ; the criminal, surrounded 
with the thunders of w^r, seemed not entitled to the ordinary 
forms of justice. Ferdinand, therefore, gave the command to 
some confidants, to take Wallenstein and his chief confederates, 
dead or alive; and the hero, with his friends-^without any 
judicial process — ^fell by the hands of assassins, at Eger (!^5tfa 
Feb., 1634).* 

The emperor's son, Archduke Ferdinand, king of Hungary, 

* It is asserted by an eminent Gennan, residing in the United States, that 
recent investigations have proved the innocence of Wallenstein. Schiller 
9ays of him: ^*By the intrigaes of monks he lost at Ratisbon his command, 
, and at Eger his life ; by monkish arts, he lost, perhaps, what is mwe than 
either, his character and renown before after ages." The story of his life is 
lold by his assassins. — [Note of the lyanslatar,] 
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took now, aided by general Gallas, the command of the army, 
and besieged Ncerdlingen. Bernard of Weimar, and the Swedish 
general, Gustavus Horn, risked a battle to save this city (Sept. 
7, 16M), and suffered a total defeat. In consequence of this 
great victory, many territories and cities were taken fircxn the 
Swedes ; the Cathcdic party triumphed anew. 

FIFTH AND SIXTH PERIOD.— EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN HI. 

A wBw — the fifth — period of war commences with the battle 
of Ncerdlingen. France now participates in the war. This 
kingdom had already in the very commencement excited 
Sweden to take up arms, facilitated its aggression by mediating 
an armistice with Poland^ and soon after Gustavus Adolphus' 
entrance into Germany, ccmcluded a treaty of subsidies with the 
king. This power bad also broken twice with Spain during the 
German war. But the French arms had as yet remained at a 
distance from the German soil. Gustavus Aldolphus' rapid 
career of victory had pro4uced even a very perceptible jealousy 
on the part of France, and a secret counter-action. But the 
Swedes now needed aid, and France by rendering assistance 
was able to claim the supreme direction of th® war. 

Marshal de la Force, therefore, at the head of an army, crossed 
the Rhine, after occupying the conquered Alsace, and receiving 
the promise of further advantages. This army commenced the 
contest with a decided superiority of position. 

A second great consequence of the battle of Ncerdlingen, was 
the reconciliation of Saxony with the emperor. The elector, 
George Augustus, had never sincerely embraced the party of 
Sweden. Now a treaty of peace was concluded at Prague 
(May 10, 1635), which produced, however, many well-founded 
complaints. 

In the first place the affairs of Bohemia and the Palatinate 
were excluded from the treaty. Then Baden and Wurtemberg^ 
as well as the princes of the circle of Upper Germany, allied 
under the auspices of Oxenstiern, were not to participate in lile 
advantages of this peace. For the rest., who should resolve to 
accede to it, the edict of restitution was to be suspended 
during forty years, after the expiration of which an amicable 
accommodation was to be attempted, and a general amnesty 
granted to them. Besides, the archbishopric of Magdeburg lias 
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assigned to the Saxon prince Augustus, and Halberstadt to the 
Archduke Leopold William. The elector of Saxony obtained 
froni the emperor Lusatia, as a Bohemian fief. The states con- 
cluding peace were to drive with their combined forces the for- 
eigners from the German soil ; Sweden, however, was to receive 
two and a half millions of dollars as an indemnity. 

Many princes acceded to this treaty of Prague, but most of 
them from fear, because in case of refusal they would be treated 
as enemies of the empire ; but much animosity was left in their 
hearts ; the pretensions of Saxony were detested, and the states 
excluded from the peace, and especially the insulted Sweden, 
continued the war zealously. 

The superiority of the imperial arms, effected by the recon- 
ciliation of Saxony, was of short duration. General Gallas 
signalized himself almost only by his reverses, and the Swedes 
obtained again, by the victory of Banner, near Witstock (Sept. 
24, 1636), a decided preponderance. Ferdinand II. received 
some consolation from the election of his son for the Roman king, 
which was now finally accomplished (Dec. 12). This event was 
the result of the ascendency which his influence had recovered 
by the treaty of Prague. It was also really a benefit for the 
empire, which otherwise, by the death of the emperor, which 
happened soon after (Feb. 15, 1637), might have fallen into a 
still more deplorable dismemberment. But now Ferdinand III. 
ascended quietly the imperial throne. His accession made 
scarcely a perceptible change in the course of things. 

Among the military heroes of this time, Duke Bernard espe- 
cially attracted now the looks of nations. After the unfortunate 
battle of Noerdlingen, this great man had kept the ruins of his 
army together with difficulty, because he was almost wholly 
without resources. His last prospect was France. Bernard 
concluded, at St. Germain en Laye (Oct. 1635), a treaty with 
Richelieu, which assured to him five and a half millions of livres 
annually as subsidies, and, as a future compensation, Alsace, 
wfafch was yet to be conquered ; and in return for this he pro- 
mised to command his army under the supremacy of the king 
of France. Many brilliant victories over the troops of the 
emperor and the League, especially at Rheinfelden, at Witten- 
weiher, and at Thann (1538), then, in consequence of them, the 
capture of the strong city of Breisach, brought his proud designs 
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nearer to realization ; but, death, ^hich called him suddenly from 
his heroic career (July, 1639), destroyed them, and served only 
to strengthen the power of France. For this crown, by intrigue, 
corruption, and force, got possession of the excellent army of 
Bernard, and obtained by it the superiority in the field. 

Many changes of fortune followed yet in this terrible war. 
Banner and Wrangel at the head of the Swedish, Guebriant, J^nd 
later Turenne, at that of the French army, made their names great. 
The archduke Leopold, Piccolomini, and Hazfeld, were at the head 
of the imperial troops ; John of Werth and Mercy, acquired also 
renown. But gradually the scale of the enemies of Austria sunk. 
After the death of the elector, George William of Brandenburg 
(1640), his son and successor, Frederick William, surnamed justly 
the Great, took decidedly the part of Sweden. In the same year 
an altogether fruitless diet, held at Ratisbon, the first since 1613, 
showed the fallen state of the emperor's power. 

The devastation of its own hereditary countries alone could 
prevail upon Austria to make peace. And now the miseries of 
war came over them repeatedly, since the great Syiredish general 
Torstensohn had decisively broken the power of Ferdinand by a 
new and brilliant victory on the fatal *' broad field" near Leipsic 
(Oct. 23, 1642). Denmark, jealous of Sweden's glory, took up 
arms, it is true, in favor of the emperor : but Torstensohn soon 
overpowered the Danes by victories in rapid succession, and 
dispersed, at Jueterbock and Magdeburg (Nov. 23 and Dec. 22, 
1644), the armies of Austria. Another victory at Jankowiz 
(Feb. 24, 1645), exposed the hereditary country as far as Vienna 
to the Swedish arms. Denmark sought its salvation in a prompt 
peace (Aug. 13) ; and Saxony purchased a truce, which, renewed 
from time to time, lasted until the peace. Bavaria concluded an 
armistice also, but broke it, and was punished by a new devas- 
tation. Bohemia, Silesia, and Austria, felt repeatedly the fury 
of the enemy. Torstensohn's successor in the command, Wran- 
gel, obtained, sometimes in conjunction with the French under 
Turenne, sometimes alone, several triumphs. But upon tiie 
whole the war was now carried on less violently, from exhaustion 
on all sides. Finally, the Small Side of Prague fell by surprise 
into thepoweroftheSwedish general Koenigsmark; the Old City, 
however, was successfully defended against the palsgrave Charles 
Gustavus, Christina's successor to the throne. The thirty years' 
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dashing of arms hid returned to the city from which it started; 
there it was terminated by the intelligence of peace. 

THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA. 

The Westphalian peace, which finally conjured the demon of 
the thirty years' quarrel, according to its tenor, as well as by its 
consequences, a fundamental law for the European, rather than 
theCrerman system of states, requires a somewhat circumstantial 
consideration. 

No less than thirteen years were consumed in effecting this 
treaty: for, immediately after the peace of Prague (1635), nego- 
tiations for a general peace were commenced. But it was not 
until the diet of Ratisbon (1640), that the emperor consented, that 
the congresses for peace should assemble at Munster and Osna- 
brueck. In the same year preliminaries had been signed at 
Hamburg, but they were not ratified by the emperor and Spain 
until 1643. The negotiation was promoted or arrested by the 
changing course of the war. The congress was formally opened 
on the 25th April, 1645. The emperor, as long as he had any 
hope of better fortune in war, was very sparing of concessions ; 
but the thunders of the Swedish army, coming gradually nearer, 
overcame his resistance. The instruments of peace were signed 
on the 24th Oct. 1648, atOsnabrueck and at Munster; Germany, 
swimming in blood, and covered with ashes, could hardly believe 
the news, that its misery was at an end. 

The interests of Sweden were regulated at Ostiabrueck ; those 
of France at Munster ; the tenor of both instruments was the 
same respecting those conditions, which the two crowns insisted 
upon in common. 

Sweden obtained all Anterior Pomerania, together with the 
island of Ruegen, and some districts of Posterior Pomerania; then 
the city of Wismar,.with its dependencies, and finally the arch- 
bishopric of Bremen and the bishopric of Verdun, both con- 
verted into secular territories, as dutchies ; it received, besides, a 
sipn of five millions of dollars for the payment of its troops unt3 
the execution of the treaty. The German empire, however, vrag 
not to lose these territories, but they were to remain fiefs of the 
empire, and united with the German body politic ; hence Swe- 
den, on account of them, was to have a seat and vote in the^ 
diets of the empire and circle, and participate as all other states 
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of the empire, in the common duties and burdens, but with some 
particular prerogiat;iyes, chiafly in regard to jurisdictioa. 

France obtained, in th^ treaty of Munsteir — besides the formal 
cession of Metz, Toul and Verdun, in possession of which it had 
already come in 1552-^lbe superb landgraviate of Upper and 
Lower Alsace, selected to its satisfaction, and Sundgau, as far as 
the house of Austria had hitherto possessed it, which was ceded 
with full and unrestricted rights of sovereignty. Connexion 
with the empire^ and immediateness, however, were reserved for 
the bishops of Strasburg and Basle, as well as for several imme- 
diate abbeys situated in Alsace, then for the imperial city of 
Strasburg, and ten other imperial cities, which belonged to the 
bailiwick of Hagenau, and finally to all imperial princes, countei 
and knights, who had possessions in Lower Alsace. France ob- 
tained, besides, the city of Breisach, and the right of keeping a 
garrison in Philippsburg. Three millions of livres were pro- 
mised for some indemnity by France to the Archduke Ferdinand 
Charles, to whom Alsace had belonged. 

The cessions made to Sweden gave rise to demands for 
indemnity on the part of those who were injured by them. 
Some princes claimed compensation from other pretexts; the 
means to satisfy them was found in the secularization of spiritual 
possessions. 

The house of Brandenburg, after the death of duke Bogislaus 
XIV., had an acknowledged right to the succession in Pomerania. 
This house received for indemnity — besides the part of Posterior 
Pomerania, which was not given to Sweden — the bishoprics 
Halberstadt, Minden and Camin, as worldly principalities, and 
the archbishopric of Magdeburg as a dutchy. 
' The bishoprics Schwerin and Razeburg were given as secular 
principalities to the duke of Mecklenburg, for the city of Wismar. 

Such conscientiousness — even anxiety — ^was manifested about 
the indemnification of princes (whilst nations were left out of 
view), that, as a oompensa,tion for the coadjutorship, which some 
princes of the house of Brunswick^Luneburg possessed, tWs 
house was invested with the singular right of appointing one of 
its younger princes to the episcopal see of Osnabruck, alternately 
with a Catholic bishop, as vacancies occurred. 

Hesse-Cassel, althoi^gh without claims to indemnity, obtained 
the abbey of Hirschfeld as a principality, and the bailiwicks of 
Schauenburg and Sachsenhagen, with 600,000 dollars. 
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The electorate of Saxony received some bailiwicks as an 
indemnification for the evils of war and renunciations. 

It was more difficult to satisfy the claims of restitution, espe- 
(^ially those of the Palatine house, since this could not be done 
without depriving Bavaria of its well-deserved reward. It was 
finally agreed that Bavaria should retain the Upper Palatinate 
and the county of Cham, together with the electoral dignity; but 
that the Palatine house should be completely re-established in 
the Lower Palatinate, which was formed into an eighth electo- 
rate. 

To the subjects of the emperor himself, and to their property, 
confiscated on account of the Bohemian disorders, it was decided 
that the amnesty and restitution should have partly no application, 
partly only a limited one. 

Various particular differences, which were to be considered as 
concurrent causes of the thirty years' war, especially the con- 
tention about succession in the house of Hesse, were satisfactorily 
adjusted in the peace of Westphalia; the quarrel of Juliers, 
however, and the cause of Donauwerth remained unsettled. 

In regard to religious affairs the negotiators made great exer- 
tions — although in vain — to effect a satisfactory adjustment. 
The limited spirit of their time did not permit them to rise to the 
idea of proclaiming an equal liberty of conscience and worship 
for all the sons of Germany. Now, as at the time of the religious 
peace, the rights of the churches and the states were the subject 
of consideration, rather than the rights of citizens in particular, 
and the idea of a position well guarded — ^in fact, therefore, hos- 
tile, and secured only by the rampart — appeared as the basis of 
peace, which rendered necessary a multitude of partly frivolous 
and partly odious dispositions, that were then, however, insuf- 
ficient for the object. 

The Augsburg religious peace was, in consequence, solemnly 
confirmed, with the single additional clause, that it should 
embrace the Reformed likewise, and that in regard to the 
acknowledgment of the Catholic or Protestant faith and worship 
in particular countries and places, as well as in regard to the 
consequences of law resulting from that, the normal year 1624 
should be decisive. 

All spiritual establishments — those excepted, respecting which 
the treaty of peace had made a particular disposition — ^were to 
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belong from the normal year henceforth to the religious party, 
which then held them, and remain in such religious relations, as 
were required by the right of possession on the first of Jan., 
1624. By this disposition, the long-contested ^* Spiritual Reser- 
vation," was acknowledged, and ratified for all succeeding times. 

But the normal year was to decide not only upon things and 
real rights, but«also upon those of persons. To tolerate or not 
to tolerate, was to depend constantly upon the will of the lord, 
where the normal year did not set a limit to his zeal and au- 
thority. He could even order emigrations — which was long since 
granted to subjects as a benefit of the law, — and if he did not 
exercise this power, the permission of family-devotion was the 
highest favor, that the Dissidents, unprotected by the normal 
year, had to demand. In the same Grerman fatherland, on the 
common soil of the empire one and the same faith was here 
dominant, or at least authorized, there merely tolerated, there 
suppressed or proscribed, which made a strange diversity in 
adjacent places ; and it was exposed besides to multifarious legal 
alterations, from the changing sentiments of the master, or the 
accidents of inheritance : all this was according to the decision 
of the celebrated peace of Westphalia ! — the states and the 
knights of the empire obtained unrestricted right of liberty of 
conscience ; with all others the accident of earlier possession or 
the favor of the sovereign decided. In the imperial cities also, 
the normal year decided upon the religious rights of the inhabi- 
tants. In the Austrian countries — as if they did not belong to 
the German empire — the normal year was not to affect the 
supreme power. The peace of Westphalia gave the evangelical 
subjects of Austria (with the exception of some stipulations of 
little importance) no consolation. 

The religions, thus separated from one another in reference to 
possessions, dominions and claims of tolerance were, in other 
respects, compared one to the other, to possess a perfect equality 
of rights, and the two religious bodies, as such, were to stand in , 
relation to one another in equilibrium as to powers and rights. 
The imperial tribunals and the deputations of the empire were 
therefore to be composed gf an equal number of members from 
the two religious bodies ; but in the assemblies of the states, con- 
sequently in the imperial diets especially, this equality being 
impossible, the decisive power of the majority of votes for reli- 
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gious matters, and in general for cases of separation in respect to 
religious parties was to be abolished. 

Besides the three CJiristian religions often mentioned^ no other 
was to enjoy liberty or tolerance by the civil rights of the em- 
pire. But the princes of the empire faaid the power of making a 
milder law for their territories. 

In relation to the political grievances of ^e states of the 
empire, what bad in fact existed already ic^ a long time, was at 
length solemnly proclaimed as a fundamental law, viz. the sove- 
reignty of the states within tbeir own territcH'ies* which, although 
the supremacy of tbe emperor and ^npire was to continue, 
appeared in its exteni and effects but little different from real 
sovereignty. The states of the empire had even the power of 
concluding alliances for their preservation and security, among 
themselves as well as with foreigners; but never against the 
emperor and empire, nor against the public peace. 

All their regalia were guarantied to the imperial cities within 
their walls and territories, and their immediateness was secured 
to the imperial nobility, and even to the imperial villages their 
similar right. 

Many other dispositions were added to these, which in part 
concerned the participation of the states united in the imperial 
diet, in all important affairs of the empire, in part the organiza* 
tion of the diet and its division into the three colleges of electors, 
princes, and cities (a decisive vote was now expressly given to 
the last), in part finally the constitution of the imperial chamber 
and the Aulic council of the empire. 

The independence of the United Netherlands had been acknow- 
ledged already before the conclusion of the Westphalian peace, 
in a particular treaty of peace at Munster (Jan. 20, 1648). This 
treaty confirmed the separation of this new state from the Ger- 
man empire. By this means the Burgundian circle was greatly 
diminished. 

Switzerland was declared independent at the same time, and 
this declaration was confirmed by an express article in the two 
treaties of Munster and Osnabrueck. 

In the instrument of Osnabrueck, Spain was expressly desig- 
nated as an ally of the emperor, and a participant pf the peace; 
it comprised also England, Denmark, Poland, Portugal, Riisma, 
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Lorraine^ Vemcey the United Netherlands, Switzerland, and 
Transylvania. But the pope protested against the peace. . 

A reconciliation between France and Spain, however, had not 
been effected, and the war between the two powers was con- 
tinued until the Pyrenean peace. 

The diet, which, according to the treaty of peace, was to 
adjust the ansetlled affairs, assembled in 1653 atRatisbon. 3ut 
its task was imperfectly accomplished ; and the deputation of 
the empire assembled at Frankfoi^t (1655) left many a contention 
undecided. 

Thus ended a war inexpressibly terrible, which had raged in 
Germany for one whole generation. Already in the first years 
of the war its ravages were so extensive and destructive in the 
greatest part of the empire, that the general misery seemed in- 
tolerable; subsequently it scourged also those countries previ- 
ously spared, and accumulated a measure of wretchedness over 
all, for which language has no expression. Germany, drenched 
with blood even into its most hidden corners, and filled with 
ruins, was near replunging into complete barbarism, or becoming 
a great desert. This was the effect of the manner of war which 
first Mannsfeld (with other adventurers) had put in practice, and 
which was brought by Wallenstein to a most fearful extension, 
and observed after him by all the other chief generals. War 
itself was made to pay for war; and unsparingly, with boundless 
profusion, the marrow c^ countries was expressed and consumed 
by friend and enemy. The soldiers, generally without interest 
in the cause, without duty and love for a fatherland, fighting 
merely for pay and plunder, demanded, as often as an opportu- 
nity occurred, plunder and pleasure as a reward, to which they 
were justly entitled; and the example of the leaders justified the 
violence of the multitude^ The traces of this war's devastation 
^re still unobliterated in many regions of Germany, and the long 
backwardness of our fatherland, compared with some other 
states, in refinement, welfare, and art, may be explained from 
the sufferings of the thirty years' war. 

YoL. III. — ^u 
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HISTORY OF SPAIN. 

THE PYRENEAN PEACE. 

We have seen Spain, under the equally weak and tyrannical 
reign of Philip III.5 approaching its ruin. The reign of his son 
and successor, Philip IV., (1621) was not more fortunate. Dis- 
aster and inherited weakness alone prevailed in all the external 
and internal enterprises of Spain. 

Since the truce which was concluded with Spain, m 1609, for 
twelve years, the republic of the United Netherlands had suffered 
incessantly from internal storms. The ambitious prince, Maurice 
of Orange, hated the party of the patriots, which desired a free 
constitution. Hence he brought, profiting by a religious con- 
tention for this purpose, the noble Olden-Barnevelt, his former 
friend and benefactor, now the opposer of his ambition, to the 
scaffold, and oppressed everywhere the friends of the republic 
Hatred and mistrust towards him and his family were the well- 
deserved punishment for such detestable violence. 

In the meantime the returning Spanish war strengthened the 
power of the stadtholder. After the lapse of the twelve years, 
Spain, animated bynewhope,tookuparms(1621), and did not lay 
them down until the close of the thirty years' war. But its 
success corresponded little with expectation. The valiant 
general, Spinola, maintained, it is true, the honour of the Spanish 
arms, against the genius and fortune of Maurice, but after the 
death of this prince (1 625), and especially after the recall of 
Spinola (1627), the great talents of Frederick Henry, Maurice's 
brother, and successor to the dignity of stadtholder, gave the 
Hollanders the superiority. This became still more decisive 
through the treaty of subsidies concluded with France in 1630, 
which was converted later into an offensive alliance. A large 
fleet — like the " Invincible" — which Spain sent into the North 
Sea, was annihilated by the Dutch admiral, Herbert Tromp 
(16th Sept., 1639), and this victory confirmed Holland's dominion 
at sea. Spain, humbled by continual reverses, sought peace, 
and concluded it at Munster (30th June, 1648), upon hard terms. 
The United Netherlands were not only acknowledged an inde- 
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pendent power, but their conquests, those out of Europe, as well 
as those in the Spanish Netherlands (The States of the Generality) 
were also ceded to them as property. 

But Spain was afflicted by many more sensible bloyrs. Cata- 
lonia, Portugal, Andalusia, and Naples, revolted in succession. 
Andalusia and Naples, however, the last of which raised the stan- 
dard W rebellion under the fisherman Thomas Aniello, were soon 
reduced ; but Catalonia occupied the arms of the king for fifteen 
years (from 1640 — 1655), and Portugal succeeded in throwing 
off the odious yoke of Spain. 

The demands of the duke of Olivarez, that the Portuguese 
nobility should take up arms against the Catalonian insurgents, 
caused the revolt. John, duke of firaganza, descended through 
his mother, Catharine, from Emmanuel the Great, was suddenly 
proclaimed king in Lisbon, (1st Dec, 1640). Within eight days 
the kingdom was liberated from the Spaniards. The new king, 
John IV., sustained himself through the impotence of Spain, and 
by the will of the people. The states of the kingdom acknow- 
ledged his hereditary right of sovereignty. 

France, England, the United Netherlands, and Sweden, 
acknowledged forthwith the legitimacy of John; France rendered 
assistance also. Spain, pressed on all sides, made onjy feeble 
attempts to reconquer this country. More serious attacks were 
first made after the conclusion of the Pyrenean peace, which, 
however, the courage of the Portuguese, inflamed by hatred, 
frustrated. 

Spain made three wars against France during the thirty years' 
war ; all three with misfortune. 

In order to form a connexion between Milan and the Austrian 
states of Germany, the Spaniards occupied the small territory of 
Valtelin and Bormio, which belonged to the Grisons. France, 
perceiving well the danger of that connexion, allied itself imme- 
diately with Venice and Savoy, and frustrated this plan by the 
force of arms. In the peace of Mon9on (1626), Spain submitted 
to the re-establishment of previous relations. 

Soon after, a contention arose about the inheritance of Mantua. 
After the childless death (1628) of Vincent II. Gonzaga, duke of 
Mantua and Montferrat, Charles, duke of Nevers and Rhetel, 
asserted that he was the nearest heir. The same was asserted 
by duke Ferdinand of Guastalla. The first obtained the assist- 
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anoe of France, the second that of the Austrian house. Fortune 
decided for the armies of Richelieu; Austria acknowledged, in the 
peace at Chierasco (1630), the French prot^g^ as diike of 
Mantua. 

But the most important and longest war with France was 
occasioned by the alliance of this crown with Holland (1635), 
and by the part which it now took in the great German war. 
This war was waged, it is true, with variable success, but upon 
the whole, unfortunately for Spain, particularly aftqr the prince 
of Enghein (afterwards of Cond^) had obtained the brilliant victory 
near Rocroy (19th May, 1643.) France, it is true, soon after this 
victory, was plunged again into civil war, by the death of Riche- 
lieu and Louis XIII., and the victor of Rocroy himself went over 
to the Spaniards. Cardinal Mazarini, after he had successfully 
vanquished his internal enemies, restored, forthwith, the supe- 
riority of the French arms. The great Turenne counterbalanced 
the traitor Cond^, aijd France was everywhere else victorious. 
The alliance with England's protector, Cromwell, (1654), com- 
pleted the preponderance of Spain's enemies. The English con- 
yquered the rich Jamaica, Dunkirk and Mardyk. Spain, hum- 
bled by misfortune, sought peace. It was concluded by the two 
prime ministers of the belligerent powers on the Pheasants'-Island 
(in the frontier river Birbassoa), near the Pyrenees (7th Nov. 
1659). Spain was obliged to cede Roussillon, Perpignan and 
Conflans ; the Pyrenees were to be the boundary of the two 
states. Spain ceded, also, considerable districts in the Nether- 
lands. To confirm the peace, the marriage of the eldest daughter 
of Philip IV., Maria Theresa, with king Louis IV., was concerted 
and consummated. The infanta renounced, however, by oath, all 
hereditary right to the Spanish throne. 

No formal peace was concluded with England ; but the old 
peace of 1630, was proclaimed anew. England, however, 
remained in possession of its conquests. 

The decline of Spain was visible and inevitable. In its place, 
France, strengthened principally at the expense of Spain, rose to 
the preponderance. It was the genius of one great man, Riche- 
lieu, that laid the wisely selected, and well established foundation 
for this. 
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HISTORY OP PRANCE. 

RICHELIEU.— MAZARim. 

When Richelieu took the helm of state in France, the royal 
authority was greatly restricted, not by the rights of the people, 
but by the arrogant pretensions of the nobles, and by the power 
of factions; and, in general,it was in a state continually vacillating, 
and dependent on the course of events. 

To deliver the government from such a dependent state, t. e. 
to elevate the king to absolute power, and to secure to France, 
by means of the co-operation of all the forces in the state, the 
preponderance abroad, and for that purpose to humble, before al], 
the house of Austria — this was the two-fold great plan of the 
bold minister; and he fulfilled it by persevering prosecution, 
with a steady look and with reckless force. 

The first assaults were directed against the Reformed. But 
their prostration cost three wars (1621, 1625 and 1627—28). Itk 
the last the strong Rochelle, after the most desperate defence, 
was finally reduced. The firmness of the city, and its heroic 
mayor, Guiton, yielded finally to the tortures of famine. After 
more than 15,000 inhabitants of the unfortunate city had died 
from want, and after the survivors were brought near the same 
death, Rochelle, which was considered impregnable, accepted 
the mercy of the king, lost its political privileges, and was dis- 
mantled. Soon after the scattered fortresses of the Huguenots 
in Languedoc were also taken, amidst acts of cruelty. Richelieu, 
however, granted the vanquished the free exercise of their reli- 
gion, whereby he secured their faithful obedience, but incurred 
also the censures of the fanatics among the Catholics. 

By the fall of Rochelle the malcontents among the great were 
already half disarmed. By arrogance and intrigues badly con- 
ducted, they gave the minister an acceptable opportunity to 
crush them completely. The king's brother, Gasto, duke of 
Orleans, was at the head of Richelieu's enemies. The queen 
mother, Mary of Medicis, also hated the ungrateful minister, who 
now deprived her, by whom he had become great, of all influence. 
This gave rise to a series of secret conspiracies and open wars. 
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and more than once Richelieu was near falling or being assassi- 
nated. But he conjured all dangers, and vanquished all his 
enemies by prudence, strength of mind, and bold resolution, and, 
indeed, also by perfidy, shameless injustice, and inhuman severity.* 
The king, notwithstanding all the insinuations of his other favor- 
ites, held fast to his minister. He fell out decidedly even with 
his mother, and banished her from the court (1631). This 
passionate woman fled to the Spaniards at Brussels, and, after 
wandering about for eleven years, died at Cologne, poor and 
forsaken. 

The duke of Orleans opposed a resistance more energetic. He 
found friends who sacrificed themselves for his passion. Such 
was the case especially with the noble and valiant Henry II., of 
Montmorency, governor of Languedoc, when he joined Orleans, 
who had advanced towards this province at the head of an army. 
In an unfortunate battle near Castelnaudari, he was defeated, 
taken (1632), and executed. Yet the secret designs against 
Richelieu did not cease. The last project was plotted by the 
duke of Bouillon, aided by the grand-equery of the king, the 
young lord of Cinq Mars, and with the knowledge of the lord de 
Thou, son of the great historian. This conspiracy was also 
discovered ; Cinq Mars and Thou died on the scafifold (Sept. 12, 
1642 ; the duke of Bouillon purchased his life by ceding Sedan. 
The death of Richelieu happened soon afterwards (Dec. 4), and 
not much later, that of the king also (May 14, 1643). 

The wars of Richelieu against Spain and Austria have been 
already related. 

On the day of Richelieu's death, cardinal Mazarini,his worthy 
pupil, entered the council of state. By his influence in the par- 
liament, the queen dowager, Anne of Austria, was appointed 
regent during the minority of her son, Louis XIV. The system 
of Richelieu was maintained in all internal and external aflfairs. 
But the enemies of the last were also Mazarini's enemies, and 
besides many among the great were disafifected towards him from 
grounds of private interest. A strong party, called the Fronde, 
was formed against him, and disordered Ji^rance for ten years. 
During the internal war which this Fronde occasioned, Mazarini 

* His subtile assistant, the capuchin friar, &ther Joseph, who was altogether 
worthy of his master, and influential even in the great afi&irs of Europe, may 
at least be mentioned in a note. 
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left the kingdom twice, but returned in triumph (1653), in order 
to exercise then until his death the supreme power over France. 
He was more artful than energetic, more adroit than bold, not 
80 cruel as Richelieu, but more dissembling, and upon the whole, 
fortunate in his enterprises, and decisively efficacious for the 
external grandeur of France. By the treaty of Munster (1648), 
he procured precious advantages for the crown, and continued 
the war with Spain successfully, until the Pyrenean peace (1659). 
When he died, he resigned to Louis XIV., then twenty-three 
years of age, a kingdom tranquillized, crowned with victory, and 
besides, containing the power for great things. 



REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND. 

CHARLES J.— CROMWELL. 

The royal authority, elevated exorbitantly since the time of 
the prudent Henry VII. and the despotical Henry VIII., and 
brought near unlimitedness by the talents and fortune of Eliza- 
beth, had for its consequence, as a natural reaction, a more lively 
sentiment of liberty among the better and prouder part of the 
nation, a sentiment, which, in the same manner as arbitrary 
dominion, drew its fostering aliment from religious dissensions — 
which furnished that, as well as this, with a holy motive or pre- 
text — and obtained an independent basis by the progress of illu- 
mination among the people, and the increase of public welfare, 
by means of the revival, at that very time, of commerce and 
industry. 

James I., Elizabeth's weak successor, prepared the outbreak 
by an ostentatious display of the royal power ; his unfortunate 
son, Charles I., accelerated it by imprudence, and atoned for his 
predecessors' folly or sin. 

James I. (in Scotland VL)» of the house of Stuart, succeeded, 
without obstacle, the murderess of his mother Mary, upon the 
English throne, which belonged to him legitimately, by right of 
succession (1602V James was devoted to theological subtilties 
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and pedaotle sjchoIay^iiG learoiiig, rather tfiM to the affiiiiro of 
governnient, «Ad yet be wa» imbued wit^ ihQ strictest ideas 
about the uniinaitedness of the royal authority. He said openly, 
that all the privileges And rights of the nation were only tkfs gifts 
of the royal i(ai9or, that therefor^ they could never be used pre- 
j^udicially to the throne itself. Fet he permitted himself to be 
governed by his favorites, wais of an unquiet and eapricioos 
character, fond of frivolous amusements, afr^ of the least tumult 
of armS) and distrustftil of his own abilities. 

Whilst J,ames, by eoacliidiiig peace with Spain, and abandoning 
the cause of the I^etbeirlfrnds, excited the hatred of the Protestants, 
and by his zeal for the constitution and liturgy of the Anglican 
church, the abhorrence of the Puritans, he incurred, no less, by 
his obstinacy in maintaining the edicts against the Catholics, 
issued under Elizabeth, the indignation of the last. And, indeed, 
a number of fanatical Catholics formed a conspiracy to blow up 
the king, with the whole Parliament (1605) ; this horrible pro- 
ject, however, was frustrated by a fortunate accident. Religious 
disaffection associated itself, consequently, with political jealousy, 
in order to estrange the minds of the people from the king; the 
parliament became parsimonious in granting subsidies, and sp€>ke 
at first softly, but soon with greater energy of the liberties of the 
nation. The king, governed by his vile favourites, especially by 
George Villi^rs, afterwj^rds duke of Buckingham — whom he had 
elevated with unexampled rapidity, from the place of cup-bearer, 
to all the high dignities and offices of the kingdom — increased 
continually the public hatred by his prodigality and tyrannical 
acts. 

His efforts, for seven years, to effect a marriage between his 
son and a Spanish princess, added to this hatred. The negotia- 
tions already near their object, were, however, broken off by 
Buckingham's pride, and the irritability of the duke, count of 
Olivarez. Then James applied to the French court, and obtauied 
for his son the hand of the sister of Louis XIII., Henriette Marie. 
This marriage, the French princess being a Catholic, wa» also 
offensive to the English. The parliament continued to be par 
simonious in granting subsidies, and even diminished them; 
which induced the king to resort to arbitrary imposts, increased 
duties, forced loans, fines, and the like odious means. Now there 
was no end to complaints, and a permanent party was formed 
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f<Nr the maintettance and extension of liberty, which increased 
daily in numbersi acted with a clear consciousness of its object, 
and directly against the adherents of the royal power. 

This fermentation had already extended very widely, when 
James died (27th May, 1625). -He had just decided to take up 
arms for Frederick of the Palatinate. He left now this war to 
his son. 

This unfortunate son, Charles I., an active prince, amiable in 
his private character, but light**minded, inclined to despotism, 
mistaking the spirit of his people and *his age ; also capricious, 
and armed against the dangers of his position, neither by know- 
ledge of men nor by resolution, was destined by fate to become 
the victim of a revolution, that was brought on by the irresistible 
torrent of events, rather than by his own faults. 

The first parliament which he convoked, directly after his 
accession to the throne, manifested, by excessive parsimony, the 
anti-monarchical sentiments of its predominant part. The king, 
irritated, dissolved it ; but a second parliament, which he assem- 
bled in the following year, was neither more liberal, nor more 
obsequious; it presented rather severe complaints against the 
minister, Bdbkingham, and the abuses of the government. The 
king dissolved this likewise. A third parliament (1628) renewed 
the complaints, and issued a remarkable, legal confirmation of 
the ancient and precious liberties of the nation, under the name 
of a *' petition of rights," which — after violent dissension — 
received the royal sanction. The same parliament renewed, 
with greater energy, the opposition manifested by the two pre- 
ceding, against the increase of tonnage and poundage by the 
king, according to the example of his predecessors. 

During an adjournment of^ this parliament, Buckingham was 
killed by an assassin. The king now terminated the war with 
Spain, in favor of his brother-in-law, the palsgrave, contenting 
himself with the promise of some mediation.^ This was all he 
oould do. The parliament, after being re-assembled, remained 
parsimonious as before. Charles dissolved this parliament also, 
and with forms that manifested his extreme displeasure. 

He governed, from this time, for eleven years, without a par- 
liament, in an arbitrary manner, and with violation of constitu- 
tional laws. He supplied the want of parliamentary subsidies by 
arbitrary imposts — among which the ship-money became the 

Vol. IU. — ^v 11 
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most famous^ by the bold opposition of Hamden 1637 — by extor* 
tions of every kind, especially by fines, which were dictated by 
the tyrannical star-chamber, by granting odious monopolies, and 
by forced loans, and practised besides, (or often a bad servant in 
his name) many other acts of violence. In this period a heavy 
responsibility was accumulated over his head. It was of little 
advantage to him, that he — obeying in this respect the spirit of a 
modern age — chose Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of 
Straffi)rd, from the opposition party for a counsellor. As soon 
as he became an instrument of the king's will, he was doubly 
odious as a deserter. 

Beside him sat the king's confidant, the proud and fanatical 
bishop of London, Laud, whose counsels, far more than Straf- 
ford's, brought on the king's destruction. He enraged, especially, 
the dark Presbyterian fanatics in Scotland, by introducing for 
cibly into the kingdom, the English liturgy (1636). Immediately 
the Scotch arose in arms, concluded a well-regulated union, tbs 
Covenant, and rejected in the synods of Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
the episcopate, which was illegally obtruded upon them (1638). 

From this moment the misfortunes of Charles commenced. 
His religious tyranny rallied his enemies under a sacred banner, 
and overthrew his throne. After a short truce, the Scotch 
renewed the war. Charles, whose resources were exhausted, 
resolved to convoke a fourth parliament (1639). This acted in 
the spirit of the preceding, and was dissolved as those. But the 
Scotch invaded England, defeated the disafiected army of the 
king, and forced the oppressed monarch to convoke a new, the 
fifth, parliament (1640). This-~called the long or bloodthirsty — 
he never dissolved. 

This parliament, animated with the same spirit as the previ- 
ous ones, raised immediately a series of complaints against the 
king and his ministers. The earl of Strafford was accused of 
high treason against the nation, and condemned in both houses. 
The menaces of the seditious populace extorted the concurrence 
of the less passionate upper house, and finally prevailed upon 
the king also to consent to his death, which he did with grief. 
StrafiS)rd, after a most resolute defence before the tribunal of his 
powerful enemies, suffered death with magnanimity (1641). 

The* Archbishop Laud was also accused and imprisoned. The 
discouraged king fwmed a new ministry, composed of popular 
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mdiky and consented to all that the parliament desired, in gene- 
ral to the restriction or i^nnih^ation of the most important royal 
prerogatives. Beside^, the rebellious Sqotch were declared good 
subjects and friends of the kingdom, and 300,000 pounds were 
given them as eoipie remmieration for their services. 

The same day, on which the king assented to the condemna- 
tion of StraiOford, he gave his sanction to a bill, that deprived 
him of the right to dissolve parliament. Thus he threw away 
his strongest arms. 

Henceforth the torrent of the revolution swelled visibly and 
formidably. A horrid rising of the Irish against the English Pro- 
testants was artfully employed by parliament to increase the 
hatred against the monarch, who was represented as the author 
of these bloody scenes, which he himself deplored and abhorred. 
Parliament presented to him a list of grievances (remonstration 
of the state) (1642), drawn up with much bitterness, and con- 
taining a long series of complaints about old and new, real 
and pretended injustice, that had proceeded from the throne, and 
spread it among the people to increase the fire. 

The position of the king grew worse daily. Finally, he resolved 
upon war (1642). Around his banner, which he planted in the 
beginning at Nottingham, rallied gradually the greatest part of 
the high nobility ; also the most eminent of the commons, the 
zealous adherents of the Episcopal church, and the Catholics took 
his part, which enraged the Puritans more than aught else. But 
parliament had all the large cities and the mass of the people, 
especially in the south of England, on its side, also the fleet, 
which followed the sentiments qf the maritime cities, the army, 
the heads of which it had appointed, and finally the fanatical 
Scotch, who renewed war against Charles from old hatred. After 
doubtful fortune in the commencement, the generals of Parlia- 
ment, the earl of Manchester and Oliver Cromwell, gained a 
complete victory over the troops of Charles, near Marston Moor 
(July 2, 1644), and in the following year the newly appointed 
/general Fairfax, and the« same Cromwell gained a still more 
decisive victory at Naseby (June 14, 1645). The king shut 
himself up in Oxford without the hope of relief. For his adhe- 
rents had been everywhere beaten and dispersed. 

In this extremity, Charles resolved to throw himself into the 
arms of the Scotch army ; a resolution of which he soon re- 
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pented. For when, after a dangerous flight, he arrived at the 
Scotch camp, he was immediately treated as a prisoner, and in a 
short space of time delivered up to his mortal enemy, the English 
parliament. The Scotch sold infamously their hereditary prince 
for the sum of 400,000 pounds, and stained their history with 
an indelible blot. 

In order to appreciate duly what follows, the true springs of 
this great movement must be kept in view. Among the oppo- 
nents of Charles there were, indeed, some that acted and 
worked purely from love of civil liberty, with the nature and 
conditions of which they were perfectly acquainted. These, in 
the midst of the worst storms, adhered faithfully to their 
unfortunate king. But the majority — leaders and mass without 
distinction — were swayed and impelled merely by wild passion, 
some by vulgar delight in licentiousness and impudent violence ; 
but others, and a numerous class, by dark religious fanaticism. 
It was on account of religious differences, which ought never to 
have kindled a quarrel, or, which at least ought never to have 
made any disturbance without the walls of sacerdotal assemblies* 
that Charles, in his blindness, incurred the bitter hatred of his 
subjects in Scotland, and exposed himself to all the fury of 
factions in both kingdoms. The fury of religious fanaticism, 
once unchained, disdained henceforth all control that did not 
spring from its own impulses. The word of the wiser friends 
of liberty was never understood, or it was drowned in the 
storm : the revolution fell into the hands of some madmen, or 
crafty villains, who flattered the passions and nonsense of the 
fanatical multitude, and used it as a blind tool. 

Since by the dissolution of the legal form of the state, and by 
the rage of civil war, a free career had been opened to wild 
power, the more violent had, according to the nature of things, 
gained a victory over the moderate. In the parliament and in 
the army the "Independents," who, animated by a particlar 
spirit, rejected all positive authority both in religious and 
political matters, became soon the dominant party. They had 
at their head the knavish and fanatically pious, the equally 
cunning and valiant Oliver Cromwell, a man who surpassed 
mos( of them in counsel and action ; he was at first lieutenant- 
general of the earl of Essex, then of Lord Fairfax, but through 
the latter, over whom he had an unlimited control, the com- 
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mander-in-chief. As soon as^ the legitimate authority was 
annihilated and force substituted for law, the army was sure of 
dominion. It had only to separate from the parliament, and to 
constitute itself into an independent body. For what could 
counsellors do against the armed force ? — The parliament was 
then induced, by crafty representations, to pass a resolution—^ 
the self-denying ordinance— which deprived its members of the 
right of holding any civil or military office. Cromwell alone 
obtained by artifice an exception for himself, and ruled henceforth 
both in the army and in the parliament. 

The parliament, perceiving too late the superiority of the 
army, wished to discharge a part of it, and to send another part 
to Ireland. Then the rupture was declared. The army formed 
a council of war, composed of officers and deputies of the com- 
mon soldiers (called agitators), and thus constituted itself at the 
same time as a deliberating and acting power. A bold partizan 
got possession of the king, whom the parliament kept a prisoner 
at Holmby, and carried him to Hampton Court, where he 
was then confined as a prisoner of the army. This army marched 
towards London, made its triumphant entrance, and dictated 
laws to the defenceless parliament. From this moment the 
Independents were completely victorious. Until this time 
Charles had been treated as king, but he experienced now severer 
treatment. His misfortune awakened once more the courage of 
his friends ; and even many of his former enemies made efforts 
to save him. But their attempts, badly conducted, were quickly 
frustrated by Fairfax and Cromwell, who with a strong arm put 
down all opposition. In the meanwhile the parliament had 
commenced negotiations with the king, which were interrupted 
by the return of the army. The king was conveyed to Hurst, 
and all members, who would not yield an unconditional obedi- 
ence to the army, were ejected from the parliament. This 
impudent violence was exercised according to the will of Crom- 
well, by Colonel Pride, when the parliament assembled on the 
7th Sept. 1648. Most of the members, as they appeared, were 
arrested or turned out, and only fifty or sixty members, all 
furious Independents, were left. This scene (the " Purification 
of Colonel Pride") gave the nation to understand into wJiat 
hands it had fallen. 

This assembly (parliament, as it was called), now annulled the 
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resolution which was passed the day before, to receive the con- 
cessions of the king as a bisis of peace, and resolved finally to 
accuse the forsaken king of high treason, and bring him before 
what was called a high court of justice (Jan. 4, 1469). This 
court was to be composed of one hundred and thirty-three 
persons, of whom, however, one half did not appear; among the 
rest, Cromwell, Ireton, Harrison, and several other heads of the 
army were the foremost. 

Amidst many personal outrages Charles was dragged before 
this iniquitous tribunal. On the 17th of Jan., the villains pro- 
nounced the sentence of death upon the king, regarding neither 
the most sacred rights, nor the intercession of many ambassadors 
and powers. On the 30th of January, Charles suffered death by 
the hand of the executioner, publicly, before his palace of White- 
hall, with firmness and dignity. The nation was plunged into 
grief and horror. Europe shuddered at the unheard of deed. 



HISTORY OF THE NORTH AND EAST. 

SCANDINAVIAN KINGDOMS.— GTJSTAVUS VASA. 

The union of Calmar experienced finally, in the beginning of 
the present period, its complete dissolution. King Christian II. 
(1513) occasioned, by perjury and cruelty, this permanent 
separation. As king of Denmark and Norway, he demanded, 
conformably to the union of Calmar, the crown of Sweden also. 
This country was still ruled by the illustrious house of the Stures, 
the heads of which had exercised, in a glorious succession, as 
** governors of the kingdom," the supreme power, rejecting, with, 
hereditary hatred, the Danish yoke. Christian II. got possession 
of the kingdom by arms and a perfidious treaty (1520). He 
promised a general amnesty and the maintenance of all the 
Swedish rights and privileges. But he caused in Stockholm and 
in the whole kingdom, the spiritual and secular lords, who had 
been unfavorable to him, to be arrested and executed. Six hun- 
dred eminent persons fell thus under the axe of the executioner, 
and ninety-four of them before his own eyes. He then returned 
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to Denmark. By this misdeed he lost the kingdom. Gustavus 
Vasa, a relative of the Stures, an ^ually heroic and prudent 
man, fied, roused the robust mountaineers of Dalecarlia for the 
overthrow of tyranny, and marched victorioui^y to Stockholm. 
A diet at Wadstena declared him governor of the kingdom (1521), 
and a succeeding one at Starquas, king (June 6, 1523). Den- 
mark lost forever the dominion of Sweden. Such was the end 
of the union of Calmar, which had lasted, although often inter- 
rupted by civil war and rebellion, one hundred and twenty-six 
years. 

Soon after Giristian's return from the blood-dropping Sweden, 
a rebellion arose against him also in the two other kingdoms. 
Denmark first, and then Norway, following its example, revolted 
against Christian (January and June, 1423), and elected his 
uncle, Duke Frederick, of Sleswic and Holstein, king. Christian 
fled to the Netherlands, seeking the protection of the emperor, 
Charles Y., his brother-in-law, abandoning the provinces that 
still adhered to him, and especially the common people, who 
were in favor of him almost everywhere, to the mercy of the 
rebels. Afterwards (1531) he made an attempt, returning from 
Holland, to re-conquer Norway, but was defeated, taken, and 
remained until his late death (1549) in mostly severe captivity. 

This great revolution, which effected besides the triumph of 
the Lutheran doctrine in the two kingdoms, had proceeded from 
the nobility (and in part from the clergy), not from the commons. 
King Christian II. was the opponent of the aristocracy, which 
had arisen to an exorbitant degree of power, the protector of the 
class of citizens and peasants against the oppression of their 
tords, and this caused his fall. The favor which he showed to 
the commons, did not, indeed, spring from a pure source; he 
hated the rights of the nobility only because they were a 
barrier to his own power, and desired, as all despots, that 
all his subjects should be equal before him, their sovereign : but 
the enfeeblement of the nobility turned to the advantage of the 
class of citizens and peasants. The people, therefore, loved their 
king, and fought for him faithfully and perseveringly. 

The constitution of Denmark presents in this period a sad 
aspect. The king was elected. The nobility and clergy imposed 
upon the elected king the most severe conditions (Handfaestninge), 
reserving for themselves the right of war in case of their viola- 
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tion. The Handfaestninge guarantied only the prerogatives of 
the great. The citizens wfre degraded, and the peasants made 
gradually bondmen and serfs of the glebe. Frederick L and 
Christian III. purchased the throne dearly, which they ascended 
' through the favor of the nobility. The first was obliged to 
restore to the nobility their mortgaged estates, and to confirm by 
law the bondage of the peasants. The second exposed to the 
despotism of the Danish nobility Norway, which was subjected 
by the force of arms. Hebceforth that kingdom remained inse- 
parably connected with Denmark. Christian III., successor to 
Frederick II. (1659), was obliged to renounce the right of ele- 
vating citizens to the rank of nobles. By limitation of number 
the power of the noble houses was increased. The council of 
state, formed out of them, which was successively filled up by its 
own choice, was really in possession of the supreme power. 
Even the diets went out of use ; they were converted into assem- 
blies of lords. There was not a single diet from 1536 to 1660. 

The Swedish throne was in similar, although not so complete, 
weakness. But here the class of citizens and peasants continued 
to possess some rights, which moderated the insolence of the lords. 
Later the royal power was increased under warlike kings. The 
desire of Gustavus Yasa to make it hereditary was already ful- 
filled by the diet of Westeraes (1544). 

By the division of king Christian III. of Denmark with his 
brother (1544), the house of Holstein-Gottorp had been founded, 
which was afterwards long at variance with the royal line. 
Harmony between the two, which finally took place, was a 
misfortune to the valiant inhabitants of Dithmarsen, who were 
ardently attached to liberty. For Frederick II., Christian's son, 
subjected, in connexion with his uncles, the dukes of Holstein- 
Gottorp and of Sleswic, this noble people, which had previously 
maintained its liberty against king John most gloriously. Fre- 
derick waged a seven years* war against Sweden (1563 — 1570), 
which was attended with various fortune, but in the end it was 
favorable for him. King John, who had deprived his brother 
of the throne, concluded a peace at Stettin (1570), vvhich left 
Denmark in possession of Jempteland, Herjedalen, Schonen, 
Halland, Bleckingen, and the island of Gothland, in return for 
which this monarch renounced his pretensions to the Swedish 
throne. 
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The son ana successor of Frederick IL, Christian IV. (1688), 
reigned also a long time with success. But all the good he had 
done was destroyed by his unfortunate participation in the thirty- 
years' war. Denmark lost much by the disadvantageous peace 
which this king was forced to conclude with the emperor at 
Lubec (1629), and still more by a war with Sweden. Sweden, 
irritated by imprudent provocation, attacked Denmark during 
its victorious career in Germany. Torstensohn and Horn con- 
quered a large territory ; a Dutch fleet supported Sweden. Then 
the king saw himself compelled to sign the treaty of Brcemsebroe 
(13th Aug. 1645), in which he ceded to Sweden, Jempteland, Her- 
jedalen, Gothland and Oesel forever, but Halland, as a pledge, for 
thirty years, and exempted the Swedish navigators from paying 
toll for passing through the Sound. The house of Holstein lost, 
also, by this treaty, Bremen and Verden. The power of Den- 
mark was decisively broken. 

, That of Sweden, on the contrary, rose to complete prepon- 
derance in the north. Vasa's first born and successor, Erich 
XIV. (1560), caused his brother John, duke of Finland, to be 
declared a traitor, and thrown into prison. He persecuted the 
noble race of the Stures, and killed Niels Sture, one of the heads 
of the army, with his own hand. He strove in vain to appease 
the angry nation by manifestations of repentance, and by the 
liberation of John. John combined with •the third brother, 
Charles, duke of Suedermannland, against the king (1568); they 
imprisoned him, and the throne was declared vacant. Duke 
John, as the third king of this name, ascended it without opposi- 
tion, (1569). 

During the whole reign of John, Livonia, Esthonia, and Ingria 
were the theatre of war between the Swedes and Russians ; but 
peace and amity were not disturbed between Sweden and Poland ; 
Catharine Jagellona, the consort of John, induced him to main- 
tain this relation with Poland, and disposed him, also, in favor c^ 
the Catholic church. The Swedish Protestants saw this with 
terror. A secret fermentation went through the kingdom ; the 
king's brother, Charles, was at the head of the malcontents. Then 
John caused the unfortunate Erich, who still languished in prison 
to be poisoned ; he was afraid of a change of things. Abroad 
he obtained the election of his crown-prince, Sigismund, who was 
educated in the Catholic religion, forking of Poland, (1587.) 
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John having died a few years afterwards, Sigismund was 
acknowledged king; but a diet convoked at Upsal by duke 
Oiarles, decided that the evangelical doctrine alone should be 
publicly taught in Sweden, and that the offices of the kingdom 
should be filled only by Protestants. Sigismttnd having received 
these resolutions, was crowned, but returned soon to Poland. 

Then the states of Sweden conferred the regency upon Duke 
Charles, during the absence of the king, and requested Sigismund 
to return to the kingdom. These dissensions caused a war, in 
which Sigismund was vanquished. Finally, Charles was de« 
clared king by a diet held at Norkc&ping (1605), and the right d 
succession granted to his sons and daughters; but any one of his 
sons, who did not choose a Protestant consort, was to be excluded 
from the throne. 

Charles IX. maintained himself, it is true ; but he did not sur- 
vive the termination of the struggle, and when he died (1611), a 
new war had broken out against the Danes. 

His great son, Gustavus Adolphus, only eighteen years of age, 
took, amidst the most threatening storms, the helm with a strong 
hand. In the first place, peace was concluded with Denmark at 
Sioeroed (1613). A truce for two years with Poland (1614), 
afforded him time to collect his forces, and the peace concluded 
at Stolbowa (1617) with the new czar of Russia, Michael Roma- 
now, gave him most precious advantages. Sweden obtained 
Kexholm, Carelia and Ingria. The Russians were entirely 
excluded from the Baltic Sea. 

Now war was renewed against Poland with glory and success 
(1617). All Livonia, and a large part of Polish Prussia, were 
conquered; repeated and glorious victories were gained in pitched 
battles. It was in vain that the emperor sent an auxiliary army 
to Poland. France and Holland, turning the arms of Gustavus 
to a greater theatre, succeeded finally In effecting an armistice, 
by prudent mediation, which left Livonia, and, in Prussia, Memel, 
Elbing, and Piltau, in the hands of Gustavus. 

Gustavus' exploits in Germany, and his death there, have been 
related in the history of the thirty years' war. 
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POLAND, PRUSSIA,, AND LIVONIA. 

In the beginning of this period, Poland xvas governed (1506 — 
1548) by the sage Stgismund L, of the race of the Jagellons. 
Under him, the Tentonk order was suppressed in Prussia ; and 
Posterior Pmssia wals resigi^ed, by the peace of Cracow, (8th 
April, 1525) to Albert of Brandenburg, at that time the grand- 
master, who embraced the Lutheran religion, as a secular dutehy, 
and a fief of Poland. This treaty of peace confirmed also the 
union of Anterior Prussia with Poland, which took place in 1466. 
After this time the Teutonic order continued to exist only m 
Germany ; the grand-master, chosen from time to time, who 
afterwards established his residence in Mergentheim, protested 
in vain against the Prussian revolutioti. But the Evangelical 
church became dominant in Prussia. The importance of this 
revolution did not appear until a century later, when Prussia fell 
to the electoral line of the house of Brandenburg. 

We will return to Poland. Sigismund I. was succeeded by 
his son Sigismund II. Augustus, who, to the great misfortune of 
the kingdom, was the last of the Jagellonian race. Under his 
reign, Livonia and Courland had the same lot as Prussia under 
the government of his father. The order of Sword-Brothers, 
dependent upon the Teutonic order, possessed these countries. 
Walter of Plettenberg, the commander of the order, released 
himself, however, from his oath of fidelity to the grand-master 
for a sum of money, and obtained the supreme jurisdiction over 
Livonia (1521). He introduced the Reformation. But now the 
power of Russia, under the terrible Iwan IL, fell upon the Sword- 
Brothers, who were engaged, at the same time, in an intestine 
quarrel with the archbishop of Riga. Then Gotthard Kettler — 
the head of the order since 1559 — ^resolved to cede Livonia, by 
the treaty of Wilna (1561), stipulating for himself only Courland 
and Semigallia, as a secular hereditary dutehy, and as a fief of 
Poland. Thus the order of Sword-Brothers was extinguished. 
But the countries which it had ruled, remained long the theatre 
of the most changeful contest, the much-contested booty of the 
northern powers. 

Sigismund II. Augustus first established legally the union of 
Lithuania, which had in fact existed already for some time, by 
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the resolution of the diet of Lublin (1569). Under the same king 
the new religious doctrine spread extensively in the kingdom. 

After the death of Sigismund II. Augustus (1572), the diet 
confederated, and resolved, that no king should have a successor 
elected during his lifetime. By this step the diet was assured 
of the repetition of a free election, but the kingdom being exposed 
to the anarchical power of the provincial deputies, was inevi- 
tably plunged into ruin. The diet consisted of two senates, one 
of the magnates or of the high spiritual and secular officers of 
the kingdom, the other of the provincial deputies, t. e. the repre- 
sentatives of the nobility. The last, under the pretence of liberty, 
seized upon nearly all the power. They thought, because they 
were all equal, that a unanimous vote was necessary for a valid 
resolution. A single deputy was able by his opposition to dis- 
solve the diet. A remedy was, that the diet declared itself a 
general confederation; for in confederations the majority of 
votes prevailed. It was permitted by law to confederate against 
the king. There existed among the nobles a complete demo- 
cratic liberty ; but the whole body of the nobles ruled. 

This nobility absolutely independent formed a striking con- 
trast with the king, whose power was restricted by conditional 
clauses of election, which became more and more rigorous. He 
was a phantom-king, surrounded with the splendor of majesty, 
rather than a real sovereign. It was impossible for him by 
alliance with a third estate to strengthen himself against the 
nobles; for there was no third estate in Poland. The cities 
possessed no political rights, and the peasants were slaves. The 
whole nation was divided into Kschetris and Parias. 

The choice of king, now perfectly free, fell, after a long party- 
strife, upon Henry of Anjou, the French king's brother. After 
five months (Jan. 25, to June 28, 1573), he hastened home, upon 
the intelligence of his brother's death, to take possession of the 
finer kingdom of France. Then the Poles elected Stephen 
Bathory, prince of Transylvania, the consort of the daughter of 
Sigismund I., Anne, a valiant warrior, who forced the Russians 
to restore the conquests, they had made in Livonia. His suc- 
cessor was (1587) the Swedish prince Sigismund III., grandson 
of Sigismund I., by his mother Catharine. He lost the throne 
of Sweden on account of his adherence to the Catholic doctrine. 
The same adherence deprived the prince Wladislaw of the 
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dominion of Russia, which he had already acquired. The detail 
of this will be given in one of the next pages. 

RUSSIA^IWAN IL WASILIEWITSCa— MICHA£L ROMANOW. 

In Russia, Wasilei Iwanowitsch (1505 — 1533), accomplished 
by subjecting those princes and cities, which had remained 
hitherto independent, or which resisted the yoke, the permanent 
union of the Russian countries under the power of the sole 
Grand-Prince, or (as he first styled himself) the czar. 

His son, Iwan II., Wasiliewitsch, surnamed the "Terrible*' 
(1533 — 1584), marching from conquest to conquest, through the 
greatest part of his fifty years* reign, laid the foundation for the 
colossal structure of the Russian empire. He raised his dreaded 
sword against the Tartars of various names and tribes, against 
Poland, Sweden and Livonia, against the Turks, and besides, 
against many internal rebels ; he made his own subjects, as well 
as his enemies, tremble. 

The most difficult and least successful war, which Iwan sus- 
tained, was that of Livonia (1577 to 1583). The northern powers 
disputed about the blood-drenched soil of this country, almost as 
long and obstinately, as the southwestern did about Milan. In 
the beginning, Iwan conquered a considerable part of Livonia ; 
but when the commander of the Sword- Brothers, Gotthard Kett- 
ler, pressed by the Russian superiority, ceded the whole coun- 
try to Poland, this kingdom defended its new and precious acqui- 
sition, whilst Sweden sent an army to maintain Esthonia, which 
had put itself under the sceptre of Sweden. Iwan, pressed on 
all sides, was finally forced in the peace of Sapol (1582) to 
resign the devastated Livonia to the Poles, but to the Swedes, 
Carelia and Ingria, as the price of a truce for three years. After 
the expiration of the truce, the war with Sweden was renewed — 
under Iwan's successor — and was not terminated until the peace 
of Teusina (1595), which left Sweden in possession of Esthonia 
and Narva, but restored Ingria and Kexholm to Russia. This, 
however, did not terminate the misfortunes of Livonia and 
Esthonia. Another war, which was commenced between Swe- 
den and Poland in 1617, and carried on with extraordinary ani- 
mosity, desolated their plains with little interruption until the 
truce of Altmark. This truce guarantied to Sweden the posses- 
sion of the greatest part of them. Even a third war broke out 
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between the same enemies in these unfortunate countries. The 
Danes and Prussians engaged also in the coqt^t> ivhipby finally, 
the peace of Oliva (1660), decided again in favor of Sweden. 

The increasing internal decay of the Chanate of Kaptschack, 
and that of Turan> opened to the c^^r a vaist field of conquest, 
and he entered it boldly. The kingdom of Ca^aut which the 
elder Iwan had already subjugated, rebellei), was vanquished, 
and incorporated forever with Russia (15^9). @opu Astracan 
shared the same lot (1554) ; the Tartars of Cirimo^. were also 
humbled — they burnt Moscow, however, upon a* bold ei^pedi- 
tion ; — the Baschkirs, Tscheremisses and TschawascheSt as well 
as many hordes of the desert, learned to obey. JermakTimoseow, 
chief of a tribe of Don Cossacks, to whom the czfir had forbid- 
den the pillage of Caravans, crossed the Werohoturian moun- 
tains, and broke into Siberia. Conquest proceeded rapidly in 
this inhospitable country ; many Finic tribes, still more of the 
Tartars, also Kirgises, Karakalpaks, and even tribes of Mongols 
and Tungouses submitted. The Samojedes, on the Northern 
Ocean, received the law of the Russians ; and Iwan's successor, 
Fedor I., obtained the homage of the nationff as far as the banks 
of the Yenisei. Later the Russians penetrfLte4 as far as the 
Eastern Ocean and the Chinese boundary. 

Iwan II., who laid the foundation for such an immense empire, 
is celebrated also as the friend of civilization — almost like Peter 
the Great. He ordered a collection of civil laws (Sudebnik), 
and published a new criminal code. He favored commerce and 
industry, and established the first printing-house in Russia, at 
Moscow (1564). 

Yet the barbarism which lay upon Russia,wa8 but thinly veiled 
by such humane caprices and imitative attempts of the despot. 
There was no people in Russia, merely a herd of slaves. Neither 
did this empire possess a free nobility like Poland. There were 
some powerful individuals, Bojars and Kna^ses, who might, from 
circumstances, become formidable ; but, in general, all of them 
trembled before the grand-prince, and were insolent towards the 
trampled people. Even the clergy had but little power ; although 
after the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, the Russian 
Metropolitan derived his confirmation no more from the patriarch 
of that city, and hence the Russian church enjoyed independence 
externally : but it became the more dependent upon the czar. 
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Iwan's successor was Fedor I. (1584 — 1588), his younger son, 
a weak prince, who left the reins of the empire to his brolher-in- 
iaw, Boris Ghoduuow* The last, a man of penetration and 
energy, governed with success, and, when the death of the 
childless Fedor closed the male line of the Ruricks, which had 
flourished seven oenturies and a half, the votes of the chief men 
and the people called him to the throne. 

The czar Boris, respected abroad, was occupied with the well- 
being of jiis people, when he was suddenly overthrown by a 
young monk, Grischka Otrepiew, who had run away to Poland. 
He pretended to be the prince Dmitry, the brother of the czar 
Fedor, whom Boris had exiled several years before the death 
of the last, and — as it was said — had caused to be put to death. 
Soon the impostor marched victoriously into the capital. There 
he was killed in an insurrection. The Poles sustained, appa- 
rently, the first impostor, but only in order to rule, themselves, 
over the empire. They captured Moscow. Then the czar 
Wasilei, appointed in the meantime, appUed to Sweden for assist- 
ance, which sent immediately its warriors to Russia; but, as 
Poland, strove only for booty and conquest. The hard-pressed 
czar, abandoned by his people, fell into the power of the Poles 
(1607), and died as their prisoner. The Poles thought that they 
needed no more the Dmitries, and extorted the election of the 
prince Wladislaw, the son of their king, Sigismund, for the czar. 
Great violences accompanied these steps. At the same time the 
Swedes desired the empire for their prince, Charles Philip, the 
brother of Gustavus Adolphus. 

Finally the Russians took courage ; they were alarmed and 
roused up especially by the zeal of Sigismund to elevate the 
Catholic church in the place of the Greek. Some patriots col- 
lected an army by great exertion, took the Kremlin, drove the 
Poles out of the em{Mre by fortunate combats. Now they con- 
voked the deputies of the clergy, nobility, and cities, to elect 
a new ruler. General danger silenced all private passions, and 
the deputies elected unanimously the young Michael Federowitsch 
Romanow, aged only seventeen years, the son of the archbishop 
Philaret, and by his mother, grandson of Iwan II. He was 
acknowledged czar with the right of succession for his descen- 
dants, and invested, without reserve or restriction, with all the 
power that his predecessors possessed (1613). 
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Michael, the founder of the house of Romanow, ascended thus 
the throne of the empire which was shaken to its centre. The 
storms which still roared on all sides, he endeavoured to conjure by 
prudent moderation and sacrifices, although hard, waiting for a 
more tranquil time to establish his power. Therefore he concluded 
peace with Sweden at Stolbowa (1617), and an armistice 
with Poland at Diwilina (1618), equally prejudicial, whereby 
Smolensk, Severia and Tschernichow, fell to this hostile power. 

The czar Alexei (1645 — 1676), the son of Michael, « prince of 
energy and penetration, was more fortunate. After he had 
laboured efficaciously, in ten years of peace, for order and tran- 
quillity, industry and commerce, he marched at the head of an 
army, disciplined by foreign officers, against Poland, and forced 
this power, by the success of his arms, to sign the hard truce of 
Niemez (1656), which restored Kiew, Smolensk, Tschernichow, 
and all other possessions previously acquired by Poland, to Rus- 
sia. Alexei took consequently also the title of sovereign of Little 
and White Russia. The victorious invasion, which the Swedes 
made at this very time into Poland, determined the last to make 
such hard sacrifices. This remarkable and complicated war of 
Charles X. Gustavus, king of Sweden, against John Casimir Vasa, 
the last of his house who possessed the Polish throne, is the last 
great event of this period. 

CHARLES X., OF SWEDEN.— PEACE OF OUVA. 

The peace of Westphalia and that of Brcemsebroe had laid 
the foundation for the preponderance of Sweden in the north. 
This was increased by the successful arms of Charles X. Gustavus, 
who succeeded Christina upon the throne of Sweden. ^This 
queen, adorned indeed with personal charms and rare abilities, 
but averse to the affisiirs of government, capricious, and addicted 
to many a sensual pleasure, resigned the exercise of her power 
in part to the old officers, in part to newly elected favorites. 
Finally — ^in a fit of ill-humour, or in order to signalize herself by 
the extraordinary act — she laid down the crown (1654), became a 
Catholic, and went to Rome, regretted later, although in vain, her 
resolution, excited by many an irregularity the displeasure of 
the world, and died, unsatisfied with the same as well as with 
herself, in a private condition (1689). 

Before her abdication she had declared Charles Gustavus 
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prince of Deux-Ponts, the son of Gustavus Adolpbus* sister, her 
successor. This youth, whose patrimony was limited to a few 
villages and two castles, seized boldly the helm of a kingdom 
which was rising to greatness, and became immediately the terror 
of the north. 

John Casimir Vasa, king of Poland, grandson of king John III., 
of Sweden, protested against the accession of the prince of Deux- 
Ponts. Charles X. fell directly upon Poland (1659), and con- 
quered in one campaign nearly all the kingdom. The weak 
John Casimir fled. Frederick William the Great, elector of 
firandenburg, had concluded an alliance with the king of Sweden. 
Charles Gustavus declared, in the treaty of Labiau (Nov. 10„ 
1656), the dutchy of Prussia independent, and free from feudal 
obligations. John Casimir had in the meantime, returned into 
his kingdom ; but Charles Gustavus and Frederick William were 
victorious in the three days' battle of Warsaw. Poland seemed 
lost. But a new enemy, Denmark, gave the Swedish arms a 
different direction. 

Frederick III.,king of Denmark, the son of Christian IV. (1648 — 
1O70), having been elected his father's successor, notwithstanding 
the violent opposition of a strong party, was obliged to sign a 
harder handfestning than any of his predecessors; but there 
were many, even among the nobility, who perceived its per- 
niciousness, and formed themselves secretly into a royal party, 
at the head of which was the talented queen, Amelia. 

The rapid and sweeping progress of the Swedish arms in 
Poland awakened the jealousy and the apprehension of the 
Danes, and the royal party expected from war the confirmation 
of the monarchical power. War therefore was declared (1657) ; 
an alliance was concluded with Poland and Holland ; a Danish 
army fell into Bremen. But Charles Gustavus, leaving his vic- 
torious career in Poland, hastened to meet the new enemy, chased ^ 
him out of Bremen, and, pursuing him rapidly out of Holstein, 
Sleswic and Jutland, crossed boldly the frozen Belts (1659), to 
Fuenen and Zealand. Near destruction, Denmark submitted at 
Roeskilde (Feb. 26, 1658), to the law of the victor. Sconia, 
Halland, Blecingen, Bahus, Drontheim, and the Danish posses- 
sions on the island of Rugen, were ceded to Sweden, and the 
exemption fronx toll for passing through the Sound confirmed* 
The duke of Holstein-Gottorp was to be sovereign* 
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But Charles GustavuA thought that he had not humUed 
Denmark enough. He broke the peace when it was scarcely 
concluded, took Kronburg, besieged Copenhagen, and stormed 
repeatedly, although in vain, the noble city, on the fate of which, 
that of the kingdom depended. 

But the elector of Brandenburg had already renounced his 
alliance with Sweden, and gone over to the enemies of this 
power. Poland, in the treaty of Welau (Sept. 19, 1657), had 
acknowledged the independence of Prussia, and purchased this 
new alliance with liauenburg, Butow and Elbing. The troops 
of the elector, combined with those of the emperor, invaded 
Pomerania (1659). The Swedes, after the loss of most of their con- 
quests, defended their own country with difficulty. Then Charles 
Gustavus fell upon Norway and devastated it, but died suddenly 
(Feb. 23, 1660), leaving the kingdom to Charles XL, at the age of 
five years. But the terror of the Swedish arms remained. Then 
Denmark was glad to confirm, in the treaty of Copenhagen 
(June 6, 1660), nearly all the concessions made in that of Roes- 
kilde ; and Poland renounced at Oliva (April 23, 1660) not only 
its pretensions to Sweden, but also to almost all Livonia, Esthonia 
and Oesel. The peace of Cardis, finally concluded with Russia 
(June 21, 1661), renewed the conditions of that at Stolbowa. The 
emperor and Brandenburg were included in the peace of Oliva; 
Sweden's preponderance in the north was established. 



SWITZERLAND. 

We have already mentioned the active part which the con* 
federates took in the wars of Italy, as well as in the great 
European relations. With the blood of many thousands of its 
sons, with the loss of simple manners, with multifarious deprava- 
tions of its own constitution, Switzerland had purchased the 
possession of some provinces of Milan, such as Palanza and 
Bellinzona, which fell to the three original cantons; Lugano, 
Locarno and Valmaggia, which fell in common to the twelve old 
cantons. The Grisons had acquired also the valleys of Veltliny 
Qiiavenna and Bormio. 
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Infitrucfed by much sad experience, the Swiss finally renounced 
active interference in the £uropean quarrels. But the system 
of sending their youth as mercenaries into foreign service — 
French especially, but also into that of Holland, Spain, and 
other countries — still continued, and brought incalculable evils. 
The sons of a free fatherland sold themselves for vile gold to 
foreign princes as military slaves ; they forgot the manners of 
their fathers, forgot the pure ideas of honour and virtue, and 
exchanged the pride of the freeman for the vanity of a brilliant 
servitude. Even paltry insignia of orders and patents of nobility, 
made the Swiss, once proud of liberty, the slaves of foreign 
countries. The first treaty about such military services was 
concluded in 1553, by the Catholic cantons, with king Henry U. 
of France, whom they furnished in one year with 10,000 merce- 
naries. 

We have already mentioned also the Reformation in Switzer- 
land, in consequence of the doctrines of Zwingli and Calvin. 
The bond of political union was also severed by religious dissen- 
sion. But by this a considerable augmentation of power was 
mediately effected. The rich, active and industrious city of 
Geneva withdrew itself from the sovereignty of its bishop, as 
well as from the usurped dominion of Savoy, and declared itself 
a republic (1536), with which Berne leagued immediately, and 
subsequently the other cantons. It was upon this occasion that 
Berne, in the war against Savoy, conquered the superb country 
of Vaud. 

The animosity between the adherents of the old and new 
churches increasing constantly, the seven Catholic cantons 
Lucerne, Uri, Schweitz, Unterwalden, Solcure and Freiburg, 
concluded at the instigation of the papal nuncio a particular 
alliance among themselves, called the Grolden or Barromean 
League (1586). Now the evangelical cantons also formed a 
closer alliance. There were two hostile systems of states in 
the one Switzerland. 

During the thirty years' war the Grisons were reduced to sad 
extremities, by a quarrel with Austria, and indeed a large part 
of their country was subjected to that proud house. But France 
assisted them to regain their liberty. 

In the peace of Westphalia (1648) the Swiss were finally 
declared entirely free from the dominion of the German empire. 
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and acknowledged as a particular body politic, existing by itself 
in virtue of the laws of nations. 

Immediately afterwards several cantons, particularly Lucerne 
Berne, Soleure and Basle, were devastated by a violent insurrec- 
tion of the peasants. These peasants desired in reality nothing 
more than the first founders of the confederation, namely, libera- 
tion from the power of lords, and equality of rights. But the 
city-governments, untrue to the principles of their own existence, 
desired to exercise the right of lords over the unfortunate coun- 
try-people. They supposed that they were the legitimate heirs 
of the lords, whom they had overthrown, in all the customary 
pretensions of feudal tyranny, and called that rebellion which 
was nothing more than the extended application of their own prin- 
ciple, than assertion of the imprescriptible rights of man. After 
great blood-shed and no little work of the executioner, the old 
yoke was laid with increased burden upon the necks of the 
vanquished. 



ITALY. 

. Iir the vicissitude of the political relations of Upper and 
Central Italy, the Roman court, after the great European powers, 
exercised the greatest influence. Not only was the policy of the 
popes as such at work to enlarge continually the territory of 
the church ; but also the nepotism of these popes created — often 
to the prejudice of the church — new principalities and seigniories 
for the permanent glorification of their families. 

Thus the dutchy of Parma and Piacenza were founded by 
pope Paul III. Farnese for his own son Piero Lodovico. The 
son of the new duke was Ottavio Farnese, whose power was 
consolidated by his marriage with Margaret, the natural daughter 
of Charles V. This dutchy, after having been governed forty 
years by Ottavio, passed to his great son, Alessandro Farnese, 
whose brilliant exploits as general of king Philip 11. are related 
in general history. 
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The ducal throne of Florence was also erected mostly by the 
aid of the pope. The noble house of the Medici had, it is true, 
drawn the claim to dominion from the virtues of its founder, 
Cosmo, the father of his country ; and Lorenzo, his excellent 
grandson, had maintained his authority against the hostile pope 
Sixtus lY. But the son of the last was banished, and the form 
of the republic restored. But the rage of parties having pro- 
duced great disorder in the ill-regulated republic, pope Julius II. 
was enabled by the force of arms to re-establish the brothers of 
Piero, Julian and John, in the ancient power of their house. 
Of these brothers, John himself ascended then the papal throne 
under the name of Leo X., and confirmed by his great influence 
the monarchical power of Julian, and after the death of the latter, 
that of Lorenzo his nephew (by Piero). 

For this Lorenzo Nicolo Macchiavelli wrote his celebrated 
book, " The Prince." The evil art of acquiring, maintaining and 
extending dominion, is pourtrayed in this work with masterly 
strokes. 

Lorenzo, however, was not permitted to put in practice the 
dangerous doctrines of Macchiavelli. He died in the 27th year 
of his age (1519). With him the legitimate posterity of the 
great Cosmo became extinct. Cardinal Julius, a natural 
descendant, maintained, however, with the aid of the emperor, 
the authority of the house in Florence. He, having become 
pope, as such, called Clement VII., in the beginning the enemy 
of the emperor, concluded finally an alliance with him against 
the liberty of Florence. Alessandro Medicis, natural son of the 
younger Lorenzo (or of the pope himself), was to be master of 
the republic. This prince married the emperor's natural 
daughter. The heroic resistance of the Florentines, continued 
for ten months, was useless ; they were obliged to acknowledge 
Alessandro Medicis as their hereditary master (1630). 

Alessandro was assassinated by a relative, after having ruled 
only seven years. 

Then arose again a Cosmo, a descendent of the brotfai^r of the 
first great Cosmo, and got possession of the reins of the state, 
while yet a youth (1537). His government, entirely monarchical, 
was energetic and fortunate ; but a tragic fate ruled over his 
family. He acquired the whole state of Siena, and received 
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from pope Pius V. the title of grand-duke (1569)^ ^hich, how- 
ever, the emperor Maximilian II. confirmed first to his son. 

This son Francesco (1576 — 1587), pursued by the same fate, 
died by poison. His brother Fernando, who was a cardinal, 
succeeded him (1587 — 1609), and became the renovator of the 
race of rulers. Florence, even after it had lost the recollection 
of liberty, continued to flourish by art and industry, one of 
the noblest ornaments of Italy. The grand-duke himself, as his 
predecessors, was considered richer than kings and emperors, 
and increased his treasures by extensive commerce, which he 
conducted himself. This state of prosperity was ako main- 
tained under his son, G>3mo II. ; but then under the fifty years' 
reign of Fernando (1621 — 1670) the monkish spirit arose, and 
with it darkness and distress came upon the country. 

In general history we have already related the events of 
Naples, Sicily, Milan, Venice, Genoa and other states. 




SECOND PERIOD OF MODERN HISTORY. 

(eighth period of the entire history of the world.) 

FROM the F£ACE OF WESTPHALIA UNTIL THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. PROM 

1648 TO 17S9. 



I. 

PRELIMINARY VIEW. 



GENERAL SITUATION OF THE WORLD.— CHARACTER OF THE PERIOD. 

Religion is no longer the great spring of the principal move- 
ments of nations in peace and war. It is policy, which calcu- 
lates coldly, and indeed often serves base passions and blind 
avidity. Among good statesmen the principal idea that directs 
them, continues to be equilibrium in relation to external and 
general affairs, and increase of national wealth in respect to 
internal and particular. Also the mutual assistance of external 
and internal policy was discerned, which increases the zeal for 
the objects of both; but they were continually perverted by 
illiberality and selfishness, want of understanding and contempt 
of laws ; and in the growing complication of diverse interests, 
in the reciprocal action of states, often twenty nations atoned for 
the faults of one government. 

At the very commencement of this period, and for a half- 
century, the balance of power, the palladium of the public state 
of law, was violently menaced by the aspiring ambition of Louis 
XIV. When this imminent danger, from the preponderance of 
France was finally, although not without the greatest sufferings of 
nations, conjured by prudence, perseverance and fortune of arms, 
the system was more securely established than befofe, by the 
very fruitlessness of the attempts of Louis to overthrow it. 
Now the courage, no less than the power, was wanting to ven- 
ture an immediate attack upon it. Yet the exertion of all, 
after aggrandizement continued; but they were circumspect, 
more moderate in pretensions, more reserved in execution. Vio- 
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lences were indeed committed upon isolated states, but there was 
seldom an open offence of Europe. Sovereigns endeavoured to 
increase their power by means of improved administrations, to 
make peaceable conquests upon their own territories by elevated 
cultivation and industry, and thus prepare themselves for occa- 
sional warlike undertakings. 

But whatever threatened only mediately or from afar, equili- 
brium, or possession by the laws of nations, became the object of 
the attention of all, and, if it seemed necessary, of interposition 
by mediation, alliance and counter-alliance, or war. Most of the 
treaties of peace — now no more dictated by the will of the vic- 
tor — were the results of gerieral agreement, and no state was 
able to enjoy an acquisition as a secured possession otherwise 
than by the approbation of all or the most. 

Yet this artificial policy has cost also great sacrifices, and very 
frequently gone astray. It has indeed suppressed here and there 
a war by negotiations, but agam it has hurled the torches of ten 
others, which, without it would have been confined to the boun- 
daries of two countries, over a half, and even over the whole of 
Europe, and over the most distant parts of the world. Its prin- 
ciple, the maintenance of the balance of power, has often served 
as a pretext for the most unjust, the most illiberal quarrels, and 
for the most selfish enterprises. The strongest decided then at 
last, what the balance of power required. 

Besides, this principle, the demands of which were declared by 
a small number of potentates as sole judges, destroyed completely 
all the weight of the popular voice, i. e. of the particular inter- 
ests and inclinations of nations. The European population, as a 
number of herds without a will, was separated, united, counted 
out, exchanged, &;c., just as its owners and drivers pleased. 
National combination, sworn fidelity and free love were never 
taken into consideration ; the sole, sad bond, that preserved na- 
tions from further dismemberment, was the hereditary right of 
princes, which had the respect of private right, and degraded 
nations t* things. The liberty of Europe was debased to the 
secured possessive state of the reigning houses. 

This oblivion, or contempt of the rights of nations in general, 
and in the field of external policy, exercised an oppressive influ- 
ence upon the internal liberty of nations in particular. Their 
state of law, over against the throne deteriorated perceptibly. 
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the progress of illumination in general, and in its train, humanity, 
love of honour, discernment, or in reality the mere favor of the 
rulers was almost their only consolation. 

Another source of evils sprang from the efforts, in appearance 
purely salutary, which were made to increase national wealth. 
Not only the pretended right of exercising a guardian control 
over citizens, and directing their private concerns, misled to great 
encroachments upon national and personal liberty ; not only was 
the natural course of industry arrested, clogged or misdirected 
by improper obstruction or impulsion ; but through the ignorance 
of the true wealth of nations and states, of its sources and the 
means of obtaining it, the strange idea, that wealth consists in 
money, and that augmentation of pecuniary repeipts alone, is 
gain, soon got the ascendency. Hence, the true value of mer- 
chandise, which came in through external commerce, was never 
appreciated, but only the sum paid out for it, was reckoned, and 
a state regarded itself rich only in proportion, as it paid out less 
gold to foreign countries, or received . more gold from them. It 
was therefore thought, that wealth can be acquired only at the 
loss of those trading with us, and this partial view produced a 
hostile relation among all. If the system built upon these views, 
t. e. to sell to foreign countries as much as possible, and at a 
high rate, and to purchase from them as little as possible, or 
nothing at all, had been carried out generally and rigidly, the 
consequence would have been the destruction of all commerce, 
or at least its limitation to objects indispensably necessary. But 
a fortunate inconsequence of governments, or rather the nature 
of things prevented this sad result, and express treaties, or tacit 
concessions preserved at least a part of commercial liberty from 
the grasp of a destructive system. 

The profits of external commerce, however, were enjoyed with- 
out diminution, no more than those of domestic industry, by him, 
whose talent, labor, or fortune, had acquired them. The admi- 
nistration of finances seized them eagerly, and swallowed them 
up with increasing dexterity and voracity. It was ohiefly on 
account of the finances, that governments strove to elevate agri* 
culture, industry and commerce, as much as possible. The 
question of right : how much may be required of the citizen in 
contributions for the objects of the state? was gradually con- 
verted into the question of economy ; how much can be takea 
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from him without injuring his existence or his profession ? that is 
to say^ therefore: how much must be left him for the least ? And, 
indeed, it was the better financiers that asked this; for many 
took without consideration, where any thing was to be taken, 
inexhaustible in the invention of new kinds of taxes, t. e. of new 
methods of acquisition, but unconcerned about the distress of 
those who were taxed ; unconcerned even about their means of 
existence for the future. Thus, notwithstanding the progress of 
agriculture and industry, citizens — with the exception of the 
favored classes — became in reality no richer than before, rather 
poorer, but they contributed more to the state — or the sovereign. 
It was regarded as a proof of a wise management of state affairs 
to raise the sum of this revenue as high as possible. 

But with all their art and extortion, financiers were unable to 
satisfy the more and more^ immoderate wants of government. 
The luxury of courts, having been raised from the time of Louis 
XIY., and after his seducing example to an unheard of pitch, 
and still more, the maintenance of standing armies, the expense 
of which increased constantly, absorbed the resources of the 
countries of Europe, and like vampires, sucked the heart's-bk>od 
of nations. All the productions of nature, and all the fruits of 
industry were insufficient to satisfy the courts and the soldiers, 
even in times of tranquillity, far less in those of war, or unusual 
embarrassment. Then the heads of the states began to seize 
upon the harvests of the future, to roll upon coming genera- 
tions, what the living was incapable of bearing, or indisposed to 
take upon itself; to incumber every possession, present and 
future, with an oppressive, unlimited mortgage. The system of 
state debts and paper-money, although censureless and salutary, 
in times of unavoidable embarrassment, and in general, when 
judiciously used, has by the enormous excess to which it allured 
indiscretion, and especially in connexion with the system of sub- 
sidies, produced ineffable evil. It has, in particular, encouraged 
the most unprincipled prodigality, made the oppression of despots, 
and wars of conquest easier, increased the omnipotence of money, 
augmented fearfully the inequalities of private property, and 
exposed the value of all possessions and all personal labor to a 
perpetual vacillation. , 

Yet the prosperity of most of the European countries was 
sustained and perceptibly elevated. The husbandman, it is 
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true, languished still in the chains of bondage, and the harvests, 
which he drew from the soil by the sweat of his brow, ripened 
not for him alone ; but the harvests became, however, more abun- 
dant by the application of many excellent inventions and the 
golden precepts of science to agriculture, as well as by the culti- 
vation of waste land, and the transplantation of vegetables from 
one part of th^ world to another. Commerce and industry 
improved with far more success and rapidity. The mathematical 
and natural sciences disdained not to illuminate and enliven, by 
beneficent rays of their light, the workshop of the manufacturer 
and artist, and even that of the common mechanic; the increasing 
population gave hands to manufactories ; the progress of agricul- 
ture supplied them with materials, and they were variously 
encouraged by the favor of governments. And the lowest classes 
could not be wholly excluded from the general effects of advanc- 
ing wealth and increased production. The culture of potatoes 
was already a preservative against famine ; the increased culture 
of the grape furnished, in countries most favored by nature, the 
peasant and mechanic, at least on holydays, with a refreshing 
beverage, and the cheapness of tobacco supplied even the most 
indigent with a daily enjoyment ; everywhere, in fine, the luxury 
of the rich became an inexhaustible source of sustenance for the 
poor. 

The influence of luxury was less happy upon character and 
morals. In large cities, especially, in the hot-beds and tumul- 
tuous places of all passions and pleasures, where wealth and 
poverty in perpetual contact present the most glaring contrasts, 
thrived the poisonous plants of arrogance and baseness, de- 
bauchery and envy, contempt of justice and self-degradation. 
Virtue and good morals remained only in the fortunate middle 
state, whilst sin and profligacy prevailed above and below. 

The world now devoted with increasing pleasure to secular 
interests was not much more agitated by religious wars and 
bloody persecution. The churches enjoyed a- repose favorable 
to happy developements. It is true the spirit of tolerance and 
charity had yet by no means penetrated into hearts; hatred, 
illiberality, and theological mania, were not extinct. But the 
belligerent churches had acquired a ground of external right, 
which it seemed dangerous to assail, and the ear of the directors 
of states open only to the suggestions of policy was deaf to the 
clamors of faijiat^Iippn. But fanaticism was superseded, especially 
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in the higher classes of society, by indifference and frivolity. 
The priests had lost their omnipotence ; but soldiers prevailed 
now in the world, which was little moved by ideas. No period 
is so poor in the springs of the heart or the intellect ; there is 
hardly a trace of a will, of an independent life of nations ; all 
motion proceeds from courts, their levers are intrigues, money, 
and arms. Towards the end of the period the stirring of a 
nobler spirit, the spirit of liberty and humanity, first commences 
anew. A promising seed of good germinates already from this 
genial action, and the creative breath of this spirit having arrived 
early in the New World, it matured there with wonderful ra- 
pidity, the first, superb fruit. 

But this spirit itself was the child of science, whose silent 
inquiry had brought to light a treasure of knowledge, that was 
infinitely multiplied from generation to generation, whose many- 
voiced instructions spread their beneficent light in all classes of 
society. Science, inexhaustible in precious gifts, united with 
art, had to repair alone the evil, which courts and soldiers, re- 
laxation and despotism, had brought upon mankind in most 
spheres of condition. Her happy progress is the most pleasing, 
and indeed the almost only pleasing, aspect of the history of this 
period. Science sustained intellectual life under increasing civil 
oppression ; healed indefatigably the wounds of war, as well as 
those of maladministration ; furnished the laboring classes with 
the means of bearing the burdens of state, and compensated for 
the prodigality of princes by gold-bringing inventions ; gave to 
manners, gentleness ; to enjoyments, attraction ; to toil allevia- 
tion; multiplied relations among the most opposite classes of 
society, mitigated the glaring inequalities of historical right, and 
placed beside the aristocracy of birth the nobler aristocracy of 
mental culture, which had a salutary effect. Science, in fine, 
fought intrepidly and successfully against the abuse of power, 
against the contempt of justice, and against the haughtiness of 
the strong. She, aided by the press, purified the public spirit, 
and engendered the wonderful power of public opinion, the last 
consolation and the last hope of the oppressed. 

DIVISION.— FIRST SECTION.— THE TIMES OF LOUIS XIV. 

The history of the reign of Louis XIV., king of France, makes 
the subject of the first and longest section of this period. The 
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predominant influence of this powerful and ambitious king, in 
peace and war, lasted for more thaln a half-century in European 
transactions. The civil wars that preceded this reign had 
cherished and exalted the martial ardour of the French, and the 
king directed it with absolute power towards the objects chosen 
by himself. This martial, vain, and excitable nation, rushed with 
joy and enthusiasm into the career of glory and grandeur that 
was opened by an admired monarch. The arts and sciences 
took at the same time a more elevated flight, manners were 
refined, and the political and military superiority of France ob- 
tained a higher grade by the improvement of taste and the cul- 
ture of the gifts of mind. By her language and mode, France 
ruled much further than the terror of her battles, or the subtilty 
of her negotiators extended. 

On the other hand, the once formidable rivals of France sank 
more and more into ingloriousness and weakness. The Spanish 
government, in all things a model of pitifulness, was scarcely 
able by its own power to defend itself from one blow ; that of 
Austria, under the emperor Leopold I., (whom flattery sometimes 
called the Great !) resembled the first in error and lethargy* 
Besides, the Turks and rebellious Hungarians occupied the 
power, which it still possessed. The hope of this once so proud 
and world-ruling power lay in foreign protection alone ; in that 
of the German empire, which was powerless indeed as a whole. 
Vet of important weight through the independent power of 
particular parts or states ; then in that of the Hollanders, now 
the generous friends of a house no longer dangerous to them ; 
and finally, in the protection of England, the direction of which 
however was in deplorable vacillation through the impure policy 
of its kings. Of the northern crowns, Denmark and Sweden 
were alternately for and against France, which destroyed their 
importance. Of the smaller states, several served the interest 
of France from fear or hope ; but the voice of Russia was yet 
barely heard at a distance ; and the sultan was the king's friend. 

Therefore in two great wars against one half of Europe 
combined, I^uis obtained if not decisive, at least brilliant victory, 
which was rewarded by precious conquests, and then seized in 
peace, arrogantly and with unheard of violence, more booty. 
The third great war commenced under sinister auspices for his 
discouraged enemies ; when a sudden revolution, that overthrew 
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in England the unpopular house of Stuart and raised to the 
throne William IIL of Orange, the politic, firm and valiant stadt* 
holder of Holland, a prince enthusiastic for the liberty of Europe, 
gave these enemies the preponderance, and taught Louis, then 
in the decline of age, a lesson of moderation, which he had long 
deserved. 

Already in the course of the third war and by the treaty of 
Ryswick (1697), which terminated it, the change of ai&irs was 
manifested ; but it became more striking in the far more impor- 
tant war about the Spanish succession^ that broke out soon after. 
In this war, France, after having made her greatest efforts, and 
after having experienced severe defeats and reverses, was 
brought so deeply down, that she humbly entreated her now 
insolent enemies, and even the once despised Dutch, for peace at 
any price, and when her request was rejected, found her sal- 
vation not in her own power, but merely in an unexpected 
change of external relations. 

But although the peace of Utrecht (1713), which was followed 
by that of Rastadt and Baden, established Louis' grandson, 
Philip of Anjou, upon the throne of Spain, and although France 
bore off in consequence proudly the principal prize of the con- 
test, yet this triumph did not heal her internal exhaustion ; and 
the booty, which her enemies obtained, added considerably to 
their power. At the death of the great Louis his kingdom, in 
itself and in compariscm with the neighboring states, was weaker 
than when he received it from the hands of Mazarini. 

The great northern war, which broke out during the war 
about the Spanish succession and continued eight years after 
the close of the last, changed entirely the face of affairs in the 
north and northeast. Sweden, raised in the beginning by its 
daring and rash king, Charles XII., to the summit of glory and 
power, was soon plunged by his misfortune, which was caused 
by himself, into irremediable ruin. Russia, on the other hand, 
placed as if by enchantment in the rank of civilized powers by 
the great czar, Peter I., displayed its gigantic strength, throwing 
suddenly into the balance of the European states a new and 
great weight, and thereby deranging all previous calculations ; 
whilst the new-created kingdom of Prussia, harboring the germ 
of great things, took its station silently among the independent 
powers, and brought a further complication into the political 
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system. For the present, it is true, Prussia served, in the 
European affairs, principally the interest of Austria, pursuing 
its own objects in a smaller circle. Russia, having advanced at 
the expense of Sweden, to the shores of the Baltic, and touching 
already earlier the Black and Caspian seas, as well as the White 
and Northern, and that which separates Northeastern Asia and 
America, the neighbour of Qiina and Norway, of Persia, Turkey 
and Poland, threatened Western Europe from afar. For the 
present its savage and despotic government, and still more the 
barbarism, which, notwithstanding the salutary innovations of 
Peter the Great, continued to weigh upon the mass of the 
nation, arrested its further progress; its neighbours alone felt its 
strength. 

SECOND SECTION.— FROM THE DEATH OF LOUIS XFV. TO THAT OF 

CHARLES VI. 

Iir the second section, extending from the death (1715) of Louis 
XIV. to that of Charles VI. (1740), £urope, exhausted by long 
wars for the equilibrium, confided its maintenance now, more to 
diplomacy than to arms. By the art of negotiation many a 
quarrel was appeased ; by prudent alliances, many an attack 
prevented, and the flames of war, which had already broken out, 
were fortunately extinguished. England excelled in this art. Yet 
notwithstanding the external peace and the internal tranquillity 
which prevailed through diplomacy, the fate of nations appears, 
in no era of history, so deplorably dependent, not only upon the 
personal energy, or upon the military and political power of 
sovereigns, but also upon their accidental interests, petty passions 
and caprices. Louis XIV. had lavished the blood and the trea- 
sures of his nation in vain, in order to acquire the Spanish crown 
for his nouse. The expected alliance of the two crowns was 
frustrated by the aversion of th6 regent of France and the king 
of Spain, an aversion purely personal, and founded in accidental 
relations. Without the strong interposition of England and other 
powers, this would have caused the two nations to have spilt 
their hearts' blood. The consort of the same king of Spain, in 
order to procure for her beloved sons, who were not to inherit 
their father's kingdom, a lot satisfactory to the pride of their 
mother, occasioned a second war in Italy, and even in the half 
.of Europe. 
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Therefore, in the space of ten years (from 1721 — 1731) an 
equal number of treaties of peace, alliances, conventions and 
congresses, changed and overthrew the . general relations (espe- 
cially those of Western and Southern Europe) about ten times. 
The nations never knew whether they were friends or enemies of 
their neighbours, whether they should direct their wishes this or 
th&t way^ in every thing they awaited with passive servility the 
decision of their courts. 

England, since the house of Hanover had ascended the throne, 
maintained by circumspect policy its preponderance, founded 
upon its situation and commercial greatness, and the advantages 
.gained by the peace of Utrecht. France, although it still felt the 
misfortunes of the reign of Louis XIV., recovered, principally 
through the power of its natural resources, under the administra- 
tion of the politic regent, Philip of Orleans, and maintained its 
rank among the first powers of Europe. Spain endeavoured with 
more courage than force to restore its passed grandeur. Austria 
under the careless administration of Charles VI., appeared indeed 
proud as always, but weaker than ever. The gain of two pre- 
vious, victorious wars against the Turks, was quickly lost ii/a 
third, and the emperor lost with equal rapidity the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily, and at the same time the preponderance in 
Italy and Spain. The phantom of a German empire continued 
to exist: the independence of its members became more and more 
rooted. The power of Prussia increased perceptibly. Holland's 
brilliant part was played out ; it accustomed itself gradually 
to a subordinate position. Sweden did the same. The Danish 
government labored silently and sagely to elevate its internal 
power. Russia, notwiths^tjinding repeated and violent changes of & 
rulers, defeated the enfeebled Ottoman barbarians, with its 
unenervated barbarian power, and placed, against the efforts of 
France, the elector Augustus itl. upon the throne of Poland. 

THIRD SECTION. FROM THE DEAT^ OF CHARLES VI. TO THE FRENCH 

REVGLiyTION. 

In the third section, from the death of Charles VI. to the 
French Revolution (1740 — 1789), we see Europe rise again 
suddenly from the state of predominant relaxation to general 
activity, and exhibit a mighty collision of forces. In the prece- 
ding section, not a single great man had sat upon the European 
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thrones. Some few energetic and wise princes labored^ in part 
silently, in part only in a narrow circle. Now the sublime 
meteor of the royal hero and sage» Frederick IL, arose suddenly 
in the political heaven* and filled this part of the world with 
effulgence and thirst for fame. From his immediate action, and 
no less from the opposition and emulation which this excited, 
originated the greatest motions, destroying, creating, transform- 
ing, over the most important countries of Europe, and, indeed, 
embracing in their remoter oscillations, the whole human race. 
The most important acts and errors of Joseph II., in Austria, 
and Catharine II., in Russia, resulted in part from the emulation 
caused by the glory of Frederick. 

The predominant exertion of these great potentates was 
directed to the elevation of the physical, political and moral 
power of their states. More violent and unjust wars, larger 
armies and heavier taxes originated, it is true, from this spirit; 
but also, abolishment of many abuses in state and church, removal 
of many burdens, generally injurious, liberation from many 
shackles, elevation of mental culture, promotion of humanity, 
and, at least, some steps towards social equality. The imitation 
of the less powerful princes enlarged the extent of this action ; 
at no previous time had Europe made such brilliant and rapid 
progress in improvement. At the same time the suppression of 
the Jesuits proclaimed the decay of the Romish world-throne. 

But beside so many happy presages, we discover also very 
afflicting defects. The liberation of some branches of the social 
and ecclesiastical state from the vices of anterior times rendered 
the grievances and deformities that were left, still more striking 
and sensible by contrast; the increasing audacity 'in violating 
public law and public morality4threatened the state of society 
with irremediable corruption, and \l the blessings of civilization^ 
illumination and humanity appeared exposed to the aspiring 
omnipotence of kings and armies. 

There were signs of a great revolution ahead ; but it was in 
America that the first germ of great destinies was devebped. 

The war about the Austrian succession, a manifest ami deri- 
sory violation of treaties that had guarantied, solemnly, and in 
the name of almost all powers, the succession to Maria Theresa, 
daughter of the emperor, Charles VI., desolated for eight years 
after this emperor's death, many fine countries. Au8tria-Hiup>- 
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ported by England — defended herself with unexpected energy, 
perseverance and success against many powerful enemies, against 
the Bourbon courts especially, and at the same time, against the 
well-commanded forces of king Frederick II. Although Silesia 
was lost, the main country was gloriously defended ; and Bavaria 
was severely chastised and France disquieted. This crown was 
indebted to the final victories of the marshal of Saxony for the 
advantageous peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748). 

At the end of eight years, employed for collecting forces, a 
war still more terrible, and abundant in exploits, the third 
Silesian, or the seven years' war, brc^e out (1756). In this, the 
great Frederick defended, heroically and gloriously, his conquests 
and his inherited country against one half of Europe. There 
was such a change of relations, that France and Austria, enemies 
for three centuries, combined against him. Russia, Sweden, the 
deeply offended Saxony, and the German empire fought against 
him. England, under the great minister, William Pitt, was on 
his side. For British commercial jealousy towards France had 
hurled from North America the first brand of this war. Hence 
the contest was carried on in all parts of the world, in the most 
distant seas. Great exploits, disasters and triumphs succeeded 
one after another. Finally the victorious England dictated peace 
to the Bourbon powers. Prussia concluded it with her many 
enemies without any loss. 

Henceforth, the dominion of Europe, accordingly that of the 
world, appears concentrated in the five great powers : England^ 
Austria, Russia, France, and Prussia ; all other states in compa- 
rison with these were now wholly insignificant, or moved only 
like planets, around one of the great powers to which they were 
particularly chained by situation, relations, hope or fear. But 
of the five dominant powers, England was great by her navy, 
her rich colonies and immense commerce. Constitution, insular 
situation, national character, and gold, were the pillars of her 
power. Austria, whose immense natural resources, under the 
government of Maria Theresa, and still more under the energetic 
administration of her son, Joseph II., were developed with 
wonderful rapidity, had but one enemy more to fear, name- 
ly, her own spirit of excess in pretensions, and of perpetual 
limitedness in ideas. Russia, able already, by advancement 
of civilization, to make the greatest conquests in its inte- 
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ror> but striving at the same time after external aggrandize- 
ment, rose without obstacle to gigantic strength, by its colossal 
power threatening all equilibrium; whilst France, the interest 
of which Spain served, after the family-treaties of the Bourbons, 
had great influence by manners and language, although enfeebled 
by progressing court-despotism, and the young Prussia found the 
compensation for the less extent of its frontiers, in the artful 
elevation of its political economy and military power. 

The first great sign of the dangerous situation of all the weaker, 
and of the destruction of public law, was the division of Poland, 
a warning example for all coming times. The division of the 
potentates was calamitous, but their alliance still more discon- 
solate. At the same time, the inhuman manner in which the 
war between the Russians and Turks was carried on, threatened 
Europe with the return of the Hunnic barbarism; whilst the 
policy of cabinets progressed in intriguing subtilty, and laid 
aside more and more its previous fear of too glaring contempt of 
rights. 

The peace dictated to the humbled Porte (1774), and the sub- 
sequent encroachments of Russia, had made the strength of this 
power still more formidable. Austria also desired to become 
greater, for which the extinction of the male line of the house of 
Bavaria (1777) presented an opportunity. This plan was frus- 
trated, however, by the opposition of the aged Frederick ; but this 
Bavarian affair showed, that ** the existence of the weaker states 
was to depend upon the circumstance, whether the larger could 
or could not agree to appropriate them to themselves." — (John 
von Mueller.) 

France, the internal disease of which was already approaching 
its crisis, and England, who consumed her power in foreign parts 
of the world, participated in these things little more than by 
negotiations. The last had already acquired a superb kingdom 
in the East Indies, but in North America she waged the gigantic 
war against her colonies, which were inspired with the courage 
of liberty, soon also against the Bourbon powers, that were glad 
to protect the new born republic against the British thunders, 
and finally, against Holland, without an ally, and restricted in 
her usurped dominion of the sea, by the armed neutrality of the 
northern powers, in a menacing manner. The ultimate triumph 
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of America (1783), is the last great, and the most beautiful event 
of this period — ^Washington's heroic figure its noblest ornament. 
The connexion of the events of this period in regard to time is 
shown by the table at the close of the volume. 
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THE TIMES OF LOUIS XIV. 



STATE OF THE WORU).— SMALLER AFFAIRS OF LOCJia 

When, after the death of Cardinal Mazarini, Louis XIV. took 
the reins of the kingdom with his own hand, the state of Europe 
gave hopes of a lasting tranquillity. The three great treaties 
of peace, the Westphalian, the Pyrenean, and that of Oliva (1648, 
1659, and 1660), had made for the most important rights and 
interests of nations and their heads a law, at least tolerable, and 
confirmed by external sanctity of forms, as well as by well-for- 
tified relations of power. Here weakness, there prudence, every- 
where the want of the healing of painful wounds, promised a 
durable peace. 

But such hopes were disappointed by the insatiable ambition 
of Louis XIV. Europe, hardly released from the scourge of war, 
was doomed by this monarch to feel again its miseries for fifty 
years. So long a time lasted his preponderant influence. So 
long a time he was the centre, the mobile or object of almost all 
policy, and almost all arms. 

The work of Richelieu and Maxarini, the unlimitedness of the 
throne, which had been pursued with equal art and perseverance* 
was now consummated. The royal power — previously restricted 
in many ways-*-oelebrated at length its complete triumph* 
Richilieu had taken from the Reformed their places of security ; 
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they formed no loagear a state withia the state. The noblesse, 
tamed, prostrated by the strong hand of the same minister, sought 
henceforth their honour, in senring-^their splendor, in the rays 
of the throne ; they remained insolent only towards the commons. 
The adroit M azarwi iranquisbed not only the noblesse, but also 
the commons and the parliament. From this time forth France 
was free from political factions. The royal antechambers were 
the only field fi>r party-division, the gracuMis took of the mon- 
arch the only object. The once so bold, so arrogant parliament 
of Paris, which had several times appointed the regency of the 
kingdom, and even raised the standard of rebellion against 
Louis XIV. in his minority, permitted itself to be separated with 
horsewhips (1655) by the same king — then no more than nine- 
teen years old, — and sent (1659) a solemn deputation to present 
its homages to Mazarini, upon the return of this minister to 
France, after the coticlusion of the Pyrenean peace. It was 
now little more than what it had been originally — ^a court of 
justice. 

Such was the state of things, when Louis, at the age of twenty 
three, received the kingdom from the hand of the dying Maza- 
rini. He needed no longer a prime minister. He was master, 
and — sole master : all others were servants. 

Louis XIV., a man of no ordinary strength of mind and char- 
acter, full of ambition and resolution, knew also the advantages 
of his position, and was desirous to profit by them all. But he 
was by no means rich in acquired knowledge on account of his 
neglected education, and he was theref(H*e exposed to many a per- 
nicious error ; upon the whole he had more vanity and haughti- 
ness than noble pride ; strove more for splendor than for true 
greatness ; loved self-satisfaction, not ideal objects ; and in views, 
plans and means, was too often limited, illiberal, arbitrary and 
unjust. 

But Louis was fortunate, especially by the possession of many 
great generals and statesmen ; and he was skilful in selecting 
them, at least in the first part of his reign. Colbert's sage admin- 
istration procured for the king in the bosom of the nation an 
unexpected abundance of resources in men and money. Heroes, 
like Cond^ and Turenne, led their swelling armies to certain 
victory ; the way and means were prepared by the sagacity, 
the, restless activity^ and regardless zeal of Louvois. Besides, 
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not one of the kings against whom Louis made war — except 
William of Orange — was equal to him in intellect. The unwor- 
thiness of the princes cotemporary with him is the strongest foil 
of his glory. 

Leopold L, whoy after an interregnum of fifteen months, had, 
notwithstanding the opposition of Sweden and France, been 
chosen by the electors to succeed Ferdinand IIL, was naturally, 
as head of the Germano- Austrian line, and as head of the Ger- 
man empire, to become the rival and enemy of Louis. This 
monarch, who possessed besides Austria, Bohemia and Hungary, 
had in his hereditary states imposing military forces : his posi- 
tion as German emperor gave him, notwithstanding the relaxa- 
tion of the bond of the empire, considerable aid, and the whole 
power of the far-ruling Spain, attached to Austria by family ties, 
as well as by political interest, lay yet in his scale. 

But poor in ideas of his own, adhering merely to customary 
forms and transmitted maxims, regarding the following of the 
ancient as the sum of politics, a docile tool of unfaithful minis- 
ters and bad priests, afraid of light, inactive, more apprehensive 
of heresy than of Louis' arms, of his subjects' love of liberty 
than of the victorious Turks, revering his confessor as first 
counsellor, the Jesuits as men of salvation, Leopold dreamed 
quietly of the immutable grandeur of his house, or left the con- 
cern for it to his allies and to Heaven, whilst his bold and artful 
opponent was building with restless activity his own at the 
expense of Austria. 

The German empire presented to Louis but few obstacles ; it 
served him rather as a complete theatre of war and conquest. 
The treaty of Westphalia had consolidated the sovereignty of the 
princes; independent of the emperor and empire, they desired 
now to be unlimited over their people and the states of their 
countries. The diet of 1653 had already given the princes the 
right to impose upon their subjects whatever taxes were neces- 
sary for their co-operation in the defence of the empire. A 
reasonable and necessary grant. But the princes demanded that 
the burden of fulfilling their treaties and alliances should fall on 
their subjects, that whatever was required of them should be 
paid <^ with obedience and without opposition," that none of their 
ancient liberties should effect this disposition, and that no com- 
plaints against this should be heard by the imperial tribunals. 
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The princes finally gained their point. The luxury of courts 
and the maintenance of standing armies consumed henceforth 
the fruits of the countryman's toil and the citizen's industry ; 
the people had, in reality, nothing of their own; the double 
burden of the old demands of the lord, and the new demands of 
the sovereign, lay upon them, and they possessed, strictly speak- 
ing, only what was kindly left them. To these evils may be 
added the rising pretensions of the governments, especially of the 
more potent, in all spheres of the exercise of power ; the imitative 
despotism of the less powerful states, and, since the imperial diet 
was composed of those very men, of whom the nation had princi- 
pally to complain, and as the judges of the imperial chamber 
were maintained by the same, the increasing difficulty of redress 
in cases of abuse. 

In the year 1663, on the 20th of January, that diet commenced 
in Ratisbon, which being contmually prolonged by new affiiirs, 
was finally changed into a permanent one, that sat until the 
dissolution of the empire (1806). Now the emperor and states 
appeared no more personally ; the former sent his commissaries, 
the latter their deputies, who voted in all things according to 
the instructions they received. In this manner the pretended 
grand council of the nation was converted into a congress of 
princes and free states (the last on account of the college of 
the imperial cities), which manifested by the reciprocal action 
of its members a diplomatic, but in its whole, and in regard to 
the nation, an independently legislating character, and that of 
an assembly of the imperial states only in regard to the emperor. 
With indignation in his heart and a blush in his face, the (rerman 
patriot looks over the history of the diet of Ratisbon ; the humili- 
ating spectacle of its brilliant pitifulness, of its incapacity and 
indolence in all great and national afiairs, its solemn gravity, 
its indefatigable toil in discussing trifles, especially formalities, — 
and contemptible disputes about precedency. When in the year 
1663, the Turks were already penetrating victoriously into 
Moravia, the diet of Ratisbon> before coming to the main point, 
lost a whole year in discussions upon a multitude of questions 
relative to the manner and order to be observed in its delibera- 
tions Unfortunate Germany ! 

The one fatherland of the Germans was exposed to the sad 
efl^ts of the rivalry and even hostility of not only particular 
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houses, biit of whole political bodies. Thus the college of the 
electors armed itself with pretensions more and more arrogant 
against that of the princes. In the college of the princes the 
anciept houses fought for the preponderance against the new ; the 
bench of the ecclesiastical members against that of the secular 
members, as well as against that of the Protestant bishops ; the 
members having the piril vote against those that had only the 
curial vote, and finally, above all, the body of the Protestant 
members (formally acknowledged since the treaty of Westphalia), 
against the body of the Catholic members. 

Not even the law respecting public peace was observed: 
miserable disputes ended in actual hostilities; the most unjust 
pretensions were sustained with fire and sword. The condition 
of the commons and the weak, in regard to rights, deteriorated 
daily. 

Spain, once so powerful and glorious, was in a state far more 
deplorable as to its interior. Oppression of mind and progressing 
obscuration, through the terrors of the Inquisition, and through 
the all-powerful priesthood, lay — a mortal breath of pestilence — 
upon this fine country. It destroyed the gifts of nature as well 
as the nobility of man. 

Philip IV., after having acknowledged the independence of the 
United Netherlands, and experienced considerable losses, among 
others, that of Portugal, which was detached from Spain, died in 
1665. After him, Charles II., his son, aged four years, was called 
king, in whose name his mother (M. Anna, the daughter of the 
emperor Ferdinand III.), administered the regency, under the 
direction of her confessor, Neidhard, a German Jesuit. 

The jealousy of the grandees, however, removed the Jesuit, 
who, after the accession of Charles, then aged sixteen years, was 
replaced by Don Juan d' Austria, the natural son of Philip IV.; 
but affairs went no better for this. Charles, weak in body and 
mind, remained all his lifetime in tutelage. The ruin of Spain 
was complete. 

The Spanish ambassador in London, in a dispute about pre- 
cedence with that of France, had forcibly sustained his pretensions 
by the aid of the populace in the streets of that city (1661). Louis 
having immediately threatened with war, king Philip, in order 
to conjure the storm, submitted to a humble reparation. Pope 
Alexander y II. experienced a mortification still more humiliating, 
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when hie Coraican guard, after having received great provocatiooy 
committed violence upon the arrogant duke of Crequi, the am* 
bassador of Louis. 

France was expressly forbidden by the Pyrenean peace to lend 
any assistance to the Portuguese against Spain* Yet when 
Spain now made more serious preparation to re-conquer the 
revolted kingdom, Louis did this secretly^ The count of Schom- 
^gf A general who had come from France, gained even decisive 
victories at Almeria (1663), and at MontesClaros (1665). Spain 
perceiving finally its inability to reduce Portugal, acknowledged 
the independence of this kingdom by the treaty of the 13th of 
February, 1668. 

This peace, however, did not terminate the sufferings of Portu- 
gal. The war against the Dutch, the most unfortunate result of 
the union of this kingdom with Spain, under Philip XL, still con- 
tinued in Brazil, and in the East Indies. The losses of the 
Portuguese became now still greater, and the final reconciliation 
was not effected until 1669. 

In the meantime the mother country herself had experienced 
the terrcNrs and the scandal of an intestine revolution. King 
John IV., who liberated Portugal from the dominion of Spain, 
was nevertheless a weak prince. After him Alphonso YL 
ascended the throne, his unfortunate son, who was, perhaps, 
despised chiefly on this account. His wife, a princess of Nemours, 
of the house of Savoy, plotted, in concert with the Jesuits and 
the king's brother, Don Pedro, whom she loved, a conspiracy 
against Alphonso. The queen brought an action of divorce 
against her husband on account of impotence, and assembled the 
states of the kingdom. A popular tumult gave Don Pedro 
(Peter II.), the regency ; the king was forced to abdicate (1667). 
Seven days after the queen married the regent. Alphonso 
remained until his late death (1683) a prisoner. 

THE TWO FIRST GREAf WARS OF LOUIS. 

Louis XIV., after having brought his finances into a flourishing 

condition, by the direction of the honest Colbert, strengthened 

his position by diverse alliances, among others those with Sweden, 

Denmark, and several princes of the empire, but especially by 

that with Switzerland; elevated his marine, and rendered his 

army formidable as to number and equipment; he discovered 
Vol. III.— 2 a 
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fiDally, by attacking the Spanish Netherlaijids, his projects of 
conquest. 

Kitig Philip ly. of Spain was dead. His only son, Charles II., 
was unquestionable heir of the whole kingdom. The succession 
could not fall to females until the extinction of the male line. 
But even in this case the infanta M. Theresa, the consort of 
Louis XIV. would have had no right to it, since in the treaty of 
marriage concluded with Louis, which had been solemnly 
declared an element of the Pyrenean peace, and indeed its princi- 
pal condition, she had abjured all pretensions to the Spanish 
inheritance, and since Louis himself had confirmed this renuncia- 
tion by an oath. 

Nevertheless Louis did not hesitate to demand Flanders, 
Brabant and the Franche-Comt^ as the patrimony of Ahe queen. 
His pretexts were most pitiful, and manifested the greatest 
audacity. 

And now he invaded the provinces of his young brother-in- 
law (June, 1667), to whom he, were the sentiments of nature 
and honour respected in policy, should have been a proctector 
and father, and threw the glove to Europe, since he derided all 
treaties, all written law, substituting openly the right of the 
stronger. 

The Spaniards were ill-prepared, ill-commanded and spiritless. 
Turenne conquered in a short space of time Charleroi, Tournai, 
Douai, the important Lille and many other cities. The king 
himself was with the army ; his march resembled a triumphal 
procession. The ensuing winter the great Cond^ conquered — 
by money and arms — the Burgundian Franche-Comt^ with all its 
fortresses in less than three weeks (1668). £urope perceived this 
success with astonishment and apprehension. Then the Hol- 
landers arrested the progress of the king. 

They had, directly after the invasion of the Netherlands by 
the French, terminated by the peace of Breda (1667), that war, 
which they had waged against England since 1 654. Personal hatred 
of the capricious king, Charles II., towards Holland, had been its 
principal cause. The refusal of the Hollanders to strike their flag 
before the English, connected with commercial jealousy, increased 
the mutual animosity. The fleets of England and Holland 
fought in a desperate battle four days in succession. Much 
glory, much loss on both sides, but no decision. The French 
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fleet participated, although not very earnestly, in the war, in 
favor of Holland. Exhaustion on both sides finally disposed the 
two powers to make peace, it was negotiated and signed at 
Breda, and things remained upon the old footing. 

But the success of Louis against Spain produced such a change 
of disposition, that England and Holland, shortly before furious 
enemies, concluded an intimate aUiance to save the liberty of 
Europe. This union, to which the minister of Sweden soon 
acceded, was called the triple alliance (Jan. 23, 1668). The 
object of the alliance was the restoration of peace. Spain, 
according to its choice, was to cede to Louis either the Franche- 
Comt^, or the part of Flanders already conquered, if he laid 
down arms. War was to be declared against that one of two 
powers which should reject these conditions. 

Louis, notwithstanding his pride, consented to this arrange- 
ment at St. Germain en Laye. Spain agreed, although reluc* 
tantly, to cede that part of Flanders, and recovered the Franche- 
Comt^. Thus the peace of Aix la Chapelle was effected (May 
2, 1668). 

This peace, as it adjudicated to the most shameless usurpa- 
tion reward instead of punishment, was a glaring contempt of 
public law and every state of possession. Something was 
temporally gained for the equilibrium, nothing for the guaranty 
of rights; nations and states remained exposed to the force of 
arms or the fortune of the conqueror. 

The grand-pensionary of Holland, John de Witt, a zealous 
patriot, an enlightened and virtuous statesman, a republican in 
the noblest sense of the word, was regarded by Louis as the 
author of the triple alliance, although Temple, an Englishman, 
the friend and admirer of Witt, had taken a still greater part in 
it, and the grand-pensionary would have been glad, for the inte- 
rest of the liberty of his own country, to have maintained a good 
understanding with France, the opponent of Orange. This con- 
tention — about the sovereignty of Orange and the people — ^was 
naturally nearest to the patriot. The grandsons of the same 
heroes that had delivered Holland from the tyranny of Spain, 
soon threatened it themselves with tyranny, i. e, arbitrary domin- 
ion. Frederick .Henry of Orange, brother and successor of the 
equally ambitious and valiant Maurice, was, it is true, satisfied 
with constitutional power. But William II., his son (1647), was 
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dissatisfied with the reduction of the army, ordered by the States- 
General, after the conclusion of the peace of Munster. Then 
he had the presumption to resort to violence, caused six of the 
deputies of Holland, who were going to the assembly of the 
States, to be taken prisoners and conveyed to the castle of 
LcBwenstein, and attempted to make himself master of Amsterdam 
by a sudden attack. He died soon afterwards (6th Nov., 1650). 

Prince William HI., his son, was born eight days after his 
death. Then the republican party succeeded in suppressing the 
dignity of stadtholder in the provinces of Holland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, Gelders, and Overissel, as well as that of captain- 
general; the provinces and cities recovered their independence; 
the States-General took the administration of general affairs. 
But the friends of Orange made counter-movements. Then 
Holland and Westfriesland declared by the Act of Exclusion, 
that they would never elect the prince of Orange, or one of his 
descendants, stadtholder, and that they would never give him their 
votes for the oflice of captain-general ; and later (21st Dec. 1667), 
Holland published the Perpetual Edict, which ordained that a 
stadtholder should never be chosen in Holland, and that the vote 
of Holland should never be given to the governor of any province 
for captain-general. The prince of Orange, himself, engaged 
by oath to respect this edict. 

It cannot be denied that during this republican administration 
the strength of the army declined. But the navy remained 
strong, and in two wars against England the Dutch flag' was 
covered with glory. This time, so abundant in exploits, was 
made gl(»ious, especially by Tromp and Ruy ter ; the last was 
also distinguished for his republican virtue. 

But the grand-pensionary of Holland, John de Witt, the pro- 
per director of the state for twenty years (from 1653 — to 1672), 
eclipsed the glory of the great men of his country and time. 
Louis now took up arms against him, to be revenged for the 
triple alliance. 

In the spring of the year 1672, the king marched with more 
than a hundred thousand men well equipped, through the country 
of Liege and Cologne, towards the frontiers of Holland. Europe 
had never yet seen such a formidable army. Resistance seemed 
presumptuous. Under Turenne and Cond^, whose names out- 
weighed an army, fought with an emulation worthy of such 
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models, the wise marshal of Luxemburg, and the great Vaubany 
who immortalized himself by the science of fortification and 
sieges. 

But Holland saw, besides the troops of the elector of Cologne, 
Maximilian of Bavaria, and those of the unprincipled Bernard 
von Galen, bishop of Munster, both of whom Louis had in his 
pay, advancing hostilely. Louis had a secret alliance with 
several other states of the empire. 

Then came the declaration of war on the part of En^and. 
Louis had gained by artifice king Charles IL for an ally. The 
duke of York, brother of the king, attacked the Hollanders with 
a fleet of a hundred sail, which was joined by thirty French ves* 
sels ; whilst Sweden, forgetting the triple alliance no less, re- 
fused them any assistance, and renewed its older alliance with 
France for gold. 

His desire for revenge had induced the king to make such 
enormous preparations to crush the little republic. Not a single 
cause for war was to be found. The entreaties of Holland for 
peace were rejected with disdain. The empercMr, the German 
empire, and Spain remained idle spectators of the rising storm. 
Holland seemed lost. 

In the space of a month the king conquered most of the coun- 
try on this side of the Rhine, ^and, after crossing this river (June 
12, 1672), also Utrecht, Guelders, and a part of Holland with 
more than forty fortresses. Here terror, there treason opened 
to him their gates. Naerden had already fallen ; one step more, 
and Amsterdam had fallen too, and with it the republic. 

It was saved by William III. of Orange. At the approach of 
danger this prince, aged only twenty-two years, was elected 
captain-general. The people need, before all, a name in which 
they can confide. But soon the talents of the prince, worthy of 
his name, were displayed. Moderate, self-commanding, taciturn, 
firm, bold, indefatigable, prepared for every great exploit, this 
young warrior commanded confidence from the commencement 
of his career. When consternation was general, when the dan- 
ger was fearfully increasing, this youth showed himself calm, 
undaunted, able in counsel and action. 

He collected in haste all the means of defence that were left, 
called upon the European courts for aid, and reanimated the 
energy of the national spirit of his compatriots. The love of 
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independence and the hatred of foreign dominion broke out no- 
where with 80 much ardour as in the province of Holland and 
in the city of Amsterdam, where the nobler and the more 
wealthy citizens were resolved to emigrate to the East Indies, 
rather than to submit to France. 

William in the meantime, not satisfied with the command of 
the army, unmindful of the perpetual edict, which he had sworn, 
desired the office of stadtholder, and thus required as the price 
^f the salvation of the republic, this republic itself. The people 
granted the price demanded. Amidst violent tumults the friends 
of Orange removed the Anti-Orange magistrates, whereupon the 
perpetual edict was abolished, and William declared stadtholder. 

This was not enough. The people — that is to say the populace 
•^-were seized with blind fury against their noblest heads, against 
John de Witt, the ornament of his country, and against Corne- 
lius, his brother, mayor of Dordrecht, who was as much attached 
to liberty as John, and distinguished also as a hero of the navy. 
Assassins lay in wait for the grand-pensionary ; and Cornelius, 
ialsely accused of a project to poison Orange, was imprisoned in 
the Hague, and put to the rack. After having undergone tor- 
ture, he received the sentence of banishment ; then his brother 
came to bring him from prison ; but the people gathered together, 
murdered the two brothers, mutilated their bodies, and continued 
their inhuman violence upon the insulted remains of these great 
men until late at night (Aug. 21). 

Two years later (1674) the dignities of captain general and 
grand admiral, as well as that of stadtholder, were given to 
the prince, and to his descendants in the male line; his pre- 
rogatives were extended. Guelders offered him even absolute 
sovereignty. 

But the victorious progress of Louis was soon to be ended. 
The citizens of Holland, driven to desperation, dug through the 
dikes, the country became a vast sea, its waves arrested the 
march of the astonished enemy. 

In the meantime the house of Austria, in Germany and Spain, 
armed to save Holland. 

On the 30th of Aug. 1673, the alliance of the emperor and 
Spain with the republic was formally concluded. The duke of 
Lorraine, from whom Louis had taken his country, before the 
war broke out, acceded also to the alliance ; the German empire 
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followed this example (March 31» 1674). The elector of Bran- 
denburg and Denmark joined the alliance likewise (July 1674); 
but Sweden armed for France. 

The war became now general, and Holland almost entirely 
evacuated by the French, ceased to be the principal theatre of 
war. The great contest advanced along the German frontiers, 
towards the Lower and Upper Rhine, and in the Spanish Nether- 
lands. The sea was dyed with blood also. In three great battles 
(7th and Qth of June, and 21st of Aug. 1673) the naval hero^ 
Ruy ter, maintained the upper hand against the superior fleets of 
England and France. In the following year (Feb. 19, 1674), 
England concluded peace with the republic. The colonial con- 
quests were mutually restored ; Holland renewed the promise of 
striking its flag in the English seas, and paid a moderate sum of 
money. Cologne and Munster concluded peace alsa 

In the campaigns on the Rhine, Turenne maintained the decided 
preponderance of the French arms against the emperor's generals, 
the duke of Lorraine and the unskilful duke of Bournonville. 
But he disgraced his own character and the arms of his king by 
Yandalic devastation. After the count of Montecuculi had taken 
the command of the army, the progress of Turenne was arrested, 
who soon after lost his life by a fatal shot (near Sasbacb, where 
he was reconnoitering the position of the enemy, on the 27th of 
July, 1675), whereupon Montecuculi drove Marshal Lorges, 
Turenne's successor, over the Rhine, and the imperial army 
defeated marshal Crequi on the Saar (near the Consar-Bridge). 

In the following year Crequi. repulsed the German army on 
the right bank of the river, and maintained the superiority on 
the Upper Rhine until the close of the war. 

In the Netherlands the talented prince of Orange, who was 
inexhaustible in expedients, fought gloriously, although unsuc- 
cessfully, against the great Cond^, Schomberg, Luxem|)urg, and 
against the king's brother, the duke of Orleans. The French 
and Hollanders took reciprocally many fortresses. In the year 
1677, April 11, William was beaten at Montcassel; new con- 
quests rewarded the victors. Again they approached the states 
of the republic. 

The Franche-Comt^ had been conquered already in 1674, 
under the personal command of Louis, within six weeks, and 
remained in the possession of France. The Spaniards were also 
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beaten in RoussiUon, and the French, profiting by a sedyition at 
Messina, entablisbed thefflselves on Sicily (1674). 

This last enterprise was particularly brilliant by three glorious 
battles, \f faich the French fleet fought against the comUned naval 
forces of Spain and Holland (1676). The great Ruyter com- 
manded the allies, Du Quesne the French ; the two first battles 
were oot deci^iv^, but in the second the heroic Ruyter lo 
life, whereupon in the third his worthy adversary was victo ^ 



PEACE OP NIMEGUEN, AT 43T. GERMAIN EN LA YE AND FQNTA 

BLEAU.--CHAMBERS OF RE-UNION. 

Ajjl the powers beciaaie gradually tired of war. Lou 
war with one half of Europe, found the burden too heavy t*^ 
all his victories. After lon^ negotiations, which commenc^i* 
Nimeguen already in 1675, Hoiland finally concluded itsi^^^ 
ticular p^ace with France (Aug. 10, 1678). The king proi 
to the same Hollanders, for whose destruction he had begui . 
war, a complete restitution. He intended to have his satisfa 
only at the expense of the allies that took up arms for Hoi ^ 

Negotiations were conducted not only in Nimeguen, w^ 
petty contention about formalities retarded the principal \^ 
but also at the dififerent courts, especially at that in Loi^** 
By the most shameless corruption Louis kept the ever ip** 
thirsty Charles U. and his venal ministry in the intere^' , 
France, even after prince William had married the king's ]»« ' 

The crown of Spain, feeling its weakness, acceded tc# 
peace (Sept. 17), by the mediation of Holland. ^ 

By this peace the H<Jlanders recovered, by the consent (^ 
king, all that they had lost, in particular, Mastricht. But I 
ceded to France all the Franche-Comt^, and in the Nether 
a considerable number of cities, such as Valenciennes, C 
Cambrai, St. Omer, Ypres, Cassel, Maubeuge and others, 
their territories ; yet a number of fortresses, which were to 
Holland as a bulwark against France, such as Charleroi^ v 
trai, Ottdenarde, Ghent and others, were restored to Spa 
well as the dutchy of Limburg. 

Now the emperor and empire also accommodated them^-*-* 
to peace (Feb. 5, 1 679). France renounced the right of Ircepuig a 
garrison in Philipsburg, possessed since the treaty of Westphalia, 
and received in return Freiburg in Breisgau. France remained 
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*^ possession of the dutchy of Lorraine, because Ihe duke refused 
^ accept the hard conditions upon \|rhich Louis consented to its 
'^stitution. 

°eace was yet to be concluded between Brandenburg and 

Sweden. Conformably to its alliance with France, Sweden had 

invasion into Brandenburg already in December, 1674. 

elector hastened from his winter quarters in Franconia, 

Jwedes at Fehrbellin (15th June, 1675), and drove them 

own provinces. At the same time he concluded an 

ith the house of Brunswick, ^ith the bishop of Munster, 

3enmark, against Sweden. The emperor, the German 

pain and Holland declared war, also, against 'this 

weden was too weak for so many enemies. The peace 

en brought, however, salvation. France had expressly 

the re-establishment of Sweden. By occupation of 

ries which the elector of Brandenburg possessed in 

1, France forced this prince to peace. Denmark was 

3lled to conclude peace. The treaties were signed 

, 1679) at St. Germain en Laye, and (2d Sept.) at 

eau, between France and Sweden on one side, and 

rg and Denmark on the other. Brandenburg gained 

Q-ty only a portion of Swedish Pomerania, beyond the 

St Denmark restored all its conquests. 

which immediately followed the peace of Nimeguen, 
shameful that Europe has yet experienced, especially 
^nd Austria. 

^ntinued to occupy several places which he had pro- 

^ede, subjected contrary to the peace of Westphalia, 

ial nobility and imperial cities in Alsace, and estab- 

^ unexampled mockery of rights, what were called 

of Re-union, in Metz, Breisach, Besan^on, and Tour- 

I were to make researches in order to discover all that 

^ven in times immemorial, had formed a part of the 

-nd territories ceded to France, and put himself without 

all possession of all that these chambers had declared 

iciently belonged to these countries. The king was 

accuav.. , ^dge, and executor, in one person. In this manner 

Lauterbach, Germersheim, Falkenburg, Deux-Ponts, Veldenz, 

Saarbrueck, a part of the dutchy of Luxemburg, and different 

districts of Brabant and Flanders were taken away. Not only 

Vol. III.— 2 b U 
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the most considerable princes of the empire^ as the elector Pala* 
tine and that of Tre^es^ but also Spain, and even Sweden, the 
king's ally, were thus plundered. Such audacious usurpation, 
such shameless Tiolence was without example since the time of 
the Romans. 

Not enough f the king took by surprise the rich and strong 
Strasburg ; he demanded Alost, in Flanders, under the pretence 
that his ministers had forgotten to insert it in the treaty, and 
bombarded Luxemburg, when Spain opposed; be alarmed the 
Swiss by building the fort of Huningue, close to the boundary of 
Basle; He set fire to Algiers by his newly invented bomb-vessels, 
and soon after to the magnificent Genoa, which had offended 
him. The ambassadors of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, went to 
Versailles, to implore pardon ; and the doge of Genoa, with four 
of the most eminent senators, submitted to the same humiliation. 
The pope was repeatedly mistreated, on account <rf what was 
called, the right of regalia, and on account of the absurd right 
of franchise of quarters claimed for the ambassadors of France. 

Europe trembled from fear, shame and indignation, but wanted 
the courage or power to make resistance. William of Orange 
alone was not discouraged. But his efforts had little success. 
A congress in Frankfort (1681), and a renewed, solemn alliance 
between the emperoTj Spain, Sweden and Holland (6th Feb. 
1683), intimidated Louis so little, that he attacked Spain, con- 
quered Luxemburg (4th June, 1684), and invaded Catalonia. 
Several cities in Flanders were taken; the electorate of Treves 
was also invaded, and Treves itself dismantled; all this — in 
order to fulfil the spirit of the peace of Nimeguen, as Louis said 
in derision. Hence, William, confiding his hopes to the future, 
regarded nothing so necessary for the moment, as peace, at any 
price, and concluded with Louis, an armistice for twenty years 
(15th Aug. 1684), of which the emperor and Spain approved. 
This treaty maintained the king of France in possession of all 
the countries, that the chambers of re-union bad adjudged to 
him, as well as in that of Luxemburg and some others. Louis 
was now in the zenith of his glory ; from this time forth he began 
to decline. 
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HimCARIAN AND TURKISH HISTORIBS.--SI£0£ GF VIENNA.— 

PEACE OF CARLOWITZ. 

Of the triumphs of France until this time none had been so 
efficacious, as the 4»iitiiiual embarrassment of the emperor by 
the arms of the Hungarians and Turks, which was carefiiUy pro- 
moted by Louis. 

In the year 1658, the Turkish war broke out on account of 
the troubles of Transylvania. Peace had not been disturbed 
since 1606. By treaty, Transylvania had its own prince, elected 
by the states, who acknowledged for his protector the sultan, as 
well as the emperor. Priiice George II., having driven away 
the Hospodar of Maldavia, was deposed by the sultan. This 
occasioned a war ; Ragoczy succumbed to the superiority of the 
Turkish army, which invaded immediately the Hungarian coun* 
tries, governed by Ragoczy, and took Grosswaradein. The 
emperor, upon whom Ragoczy called for assistance, sent troops 
to the threatened boundaries. Although the contest was already 
raging, the negotiaticms were not interrupted, and war was not 
formally declared by the Turks until 1668. A large extent of 
country was devastated, the fort^ss of Neuhseusel taken, Mora- 
via visited by swarms of Tartars. Terror extended as far as 
Franconia and Swabia. The diet granted now considerable aid 
in money and troops ; solicited also the assistance of foreign 
powers, and even the king of France sent a body of 5,000 men 
for the defence of Austria. He, as ^'Most Christian King," 
regarded this assistance, when the Christians were in such immi- 
nent danger, as a debt of honour. 

The combined army under the command of Montecuculi then 
gained near the cloister of St. Gotthard (Aug. 2, 1664), on the 
Raab an important victory, which seemed to promise still greater. 
But the emperor was disposed to accept the peace now offered 
by the Turks. In consequence of this treaty the Turks kept 
Waradein and Neuheusel; and Abaifi, whom the sultan had 
appointed prince of Transylvania, remained in possession of his 
principality under the protection of the two empires (Aug. 10). 
Peace was concluded for twenty years. 

The Hungarians were very -much displeased with this treaty, 
since it deprived their country of its places of defence. It gave 
the hatred against Austria, which had been long fermenting new 
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aliments Gradually an exteosiye cmwpiracy was formed, in 
which eren the first men of the kingdom participated. The 
aflflir having been discovered, the counts, Peter of Zriny, Bannns 
of Croatia^ Christopher of Frangepani, his brother-in-law, and 
Francis of Nadasdi, chief-justice of Hungary, suflfered death 
by the sword of the executioner. The governor (rf'Stiria, count 
of Tcttcnbach, was also executed. Many others fled; a consid- 
erable number, among others the young Ragoczy, were par- 
doned (1670). 

The whole nation was now to atone for the crimes of some 
individuals. Military government was established as in a con- 
quered country. The kingdom ceased to be under the protection 
of rivil lawsi of national institutions, of engagements contracted 
by tho king at his election, of the sworn constitution and written 
franchises of tho nation. Extraordinary commissaries pro- 
nounced upon the crime of high treason, and upon the suspi- 
cion of high treason ; generals administered the country ; the 
whole people groaned under the rod of despotism and cruelty. 
Thus many cities lost their well-acquired privileges, and thus 
tho Protestants especially were oppressed, because their discon- 
tent had the best foundation, or because they manifested it more 
(ti^tino.tly. Through all Hungary a counter-reformation was 
now undertaken, religious privileges, which had been most 
tolemnly guarantied, were annihilated, the evangelical churches 
with their donations fell to the Catholics, and the evangelical 
pn»nchors (as tho freemasons in the latest time) were subjected to 
a gt^noral proscription* 

To all those evils were joined arbitrary taxes and fines, the 
appointment of foreigners to offices and dignities, contrary to 
thc^ tenor of the engagements contracted by the king at his ac- 
co«9ion» the replacement of national by German troops, and ev^i 
the suppression of the dignity of Palatine* r^^arded by the Han- 
|tari«ii« as the pailadium of true liberty. 

Th<»«e nvdasures inflamed the fire of revolt instead ot stiflnsg it. 
The Humtarians» and each of the States, had, however, since the 
lime of kiiut Andrew (I2d3)« in virtue <tf their constitntion, the 
r^thl — pemioious indeed— of ofiering resistance, when their con- 
stitution was violated^ and ibey were now wantonly ilrivcD to the 

Tbn r^Ms, ibeidbi^ as Anslria catted then, soon (onmai 
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considerable armies, took cities and fortresses, and fought in 
regular battles against their oppressors. The bold count Emme- 
rick of Toekely was the head of this new insurrection. Many 
magnates, and a large part of the inferior nobility joined him. 
The country became the theatre of all atrocities. 

After many bloody battles, when the pow«r of the rebels was 
daily increasing, the Turks affording them almost open assist- 
ance, but France supporting them by intrigues, money, and 
arms, when Toekley, finally, was penetrating even into Austria, 
the imperial court endeavoured to disarm them by returning to 
conciliatory measures. -But although the severest oppressions 
were removed by the diet of CEdenburg (1681), yet the flame 
continued to burn from want of confidence, and became now 
far more destructive by the accompanying evils of the Turkish 
war. 

The throne of the Ottomans was yet occupied by Mohamed 
lY., son of the sultan Ibrahim, who had been deposed by the 
Ulemas of the empire, and strangled in prison by the order 
of the Mufti (Aug. 17, 1648). Two grand-viziers, Mohamed, 
Kiuprili, and his still more famous son, Achmet Kiuprili, renewed 
the formidableness of the Turkish arms. We have already men- 
tioned the Transylvanian war, the exigency of the emperor 
Leopold, and the advantageous peace (1664) which the Turks 
obtained notwithstanding the victory of the Austrians at St. 
(Jotthard. Some years afterwards the Turks, after a twenty- 
four years' war conquered Candia (1669), the queen of the Gre- 
cian waters, a bulwark of Italy and Christendom. This con- 
quest had cost the Turks 200,000 men. The republic of Venice 
remained, after peace, jn possession of some ports and fortresses 
in this beautiful island; and preserved in the Archipelago all 
that was not yet lost. 

The twenty years' truce with Austria had not yet expired, 
when the Turkish forces, commanded by the grand vizier him- 
self, Kara Mustapha, poured over Hungary, declaring Toekely 
master of the whole kingdom, as proteg^ of the Porte (1682). 
The imperial army was soon repulsed to Austria, and thus Ger- 
many became the theatre of war. The Turks encamped before 
Vienna (July 14, 1683). The emperor fled in all haste to Passau. 
Austria and Stiria were devastated by Tartars. Toekely put 
Moravia under contribution. 
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The garrison of Vienna under Count Ruediger of Stahremberg, 
consisted of 12,000 men of regular troops^ which i¥ere valiantly 
supported by the citizens, together with the young artisans and 
students. But the Turks numbered 200,000 soldiers and two 
hundred ciannons. The fall of Vienna appeared inevitable. 

But Vienna was tot taken. This imminent danger finafly 
roused the states from their ordinary suptneness, and hushed their 
petty dissensions. Germany raised in a little while 80,000 men. 
Twenty thousand Poles joined them as auxiliaries* The king 
of Poland, the valiant John Sobiesky was command^-in-chief. 
Charles, duke of Lorraine, and the prince of Waldeck were com- 
manders under him. On the 12th of September, the valiant 
army of the Christians fell down the Kahlenberg in long, well- 
arranged brigades, upon the careless enemy. The most glorious, 
the most decisive victory was gained, immense booty made, the 
suffered ignominy, bloodily revenged. Vienna, Germany, was 
saved, the war rolled back to Hungary. 

In the meantime, the victors hastened after the fugitive Turks, 
conquered a large extent of country. Gran, Neuhaeasel, Ofen, 
almost all Hungary, as well as Sclavonia and Servia, the last of 
which, however, was lost again. The Turks were beaten in 
many battles, the most decisively at Mohacz (Aug. 12, 1G87). 
In Transylvania Prince Abaffi declared for Austria. Austria 
had fought in no preceding war so successfully, and had con- 
ducted none, not even the French, with such zeaL For her 
object was not only the humiliation of the Porte, but also the 
subjection of the Hungarians, which was far more ardently . 
desired. Not a more acceptable pretence could be found than 
the miscarried rebellion, to extend the prerogatives of the king, 
to overthrow the constitution, and especially to declare the 
kingdom hereditary. And this great object was actually attained 
at a diet held in Presburg (1687). The Hungarians — although 
reluctantly — acknowledged the hereditary right of the house of 
Austria (for the male descendants of the two branches, the Ger- 
man and Spanish) to their crown, and renounced their old right 
^ of resistance to the king. 

Venice fought against the Porte with the same success as 
Austria. The republic had concluded an alliance with the 
emperor already in 1684, and carried its arms to Dalmatia and 
Morea. Morosini, the general of the republic, conquered grada- 
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aDy all this peninsula, so wdl fortified by nature and art, and 
made himself master of Corinth, Athens, and many other places. 

The sultan, Mohamed IV., atoned for the misfortune of his 
arms with the loss of his throne. A revolt of the soldiers broke 
out against him. His brother, Solyman III., was taken from the 
prison of the seraglio, and proclaimed PadiM^ah (1687) ; Moha- 
med toc^ the place of Solyman. The new grand- vizier, Kiuprili 
Mustapha, was somewhat more successful in the field. Under 
Achmet II., the brother and successor of Solyman (1691), victory 
was doubtful, until the margrave, Lewis of Baden, the worthy 
successor of the illustrious CSiarles of Lorraine, in the command 
of the army, decided it anew by the glorious battle of Salanke- 
men (Aug. 19). 

Mustapha IL, the valiant son of the unfortunate Mohamed 
IV., ascended the throne after Achmet II. This prince, imita- 
ting the old sultans, commanded his armies in person. He gained 
several victories, and counterbalanced Austria — the Margrave 
Lewis was now fighting on the Rhine against France — until the 
young hero, prince Eugene of Savoy, nearly annihilated the 
army of the Turks at Zenta (Sept. 11, 1697), and penetrated into 
the heart of Bosnia. 

The Russian czar, Peter, making war vigourously in the coun- 
try between the Dnieper and Don, had previously beaten the 
Tartars and Turks, and taken Azov. 

So many disasters humbled the pride of the Porte. It accepted 
the Mediation of the maritime powers, and concluded peace at 
Carlowitz for twenty-five years. (Jan. 26, 1699.) 

By this treaty the emperor retained Transylvania, Sclavonia, 
and the province of Batschka, between the Danube and Theiss: 
the Turks remained in possession of Temeswar, with the country 
from the Maros to the Danube. Toekely and his adherents were 
never to return to Hungary. 

Peace was also concluded with Poland and Venice. Poland 
recovered Caminiek, Podolia, and what the Turks possessed in 
the Ukraine, and evacuated in return, Moldavia. Venice gained 
all Morea, with some places in Dalmatia. 

Russia concluded at first only a truce for two years, but soon 
after (July 13, 1700) a treaty of peace for thirty years, and 
remained in possession of Azov. 

Soon after this hard peace, sultan Mustapha was dethroned by 
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the Janizaries. He left the empire to his brother, Achmet III 
(1702). 

THE THIRD GREAT WAR OF LOUIS.— ABROGATION OF THE 

EDICT OF NANTES. 

We have seen Loi^ XIY. at the summit of power. His vast 
projects of dominion over all Europe miscarried principally 
through his own fault. By arrogance towards the great and 
the small, by the noisy display of his power, he exasperated and 
provoked to resistance more, than by its augmentation. Besides* 
especially after Colbert's death (1683), the greatest vices, immode- 
rate prodigality, increasing oppression of the people, and many 
a pernicious despotical caprice, entered the internal administra- 
tion. The king — once ruling by himself, and striving for glory 
with a clear intellect for his guide — ^became, when in the decline 
of life, more and more the slave of subtile sycophants, bigoted 
women and fanatical priests. By the abrogation (Oct. 22, 1085) 
of the edict of Nantes, which assured to the Reformed the free 
exercise of their religion (published by Henry IV., and after the 
capture of Rochelle confirmed in its substance even by Riche- 
lieu), he gave his kingdom a wound, which is not healed to this 
day. 

The chancellor, Le Tellier, and Louvois, minister of war, the^ 
enemies of Colbert, and the ardent ministers of the vengeance 
and intolerance of Rome, the Jesuits, conspired against the Re- 
formed. Their instigations, supported by those of the affectedly 
pious marchioness of Maintenon, the friend of the king, who was 
afterwards secretly married to him, induced Louis to renew 
oppression, and increase its severity. Many unworthy, unjust 
and tyrannical means were employed to bring the Reformed 
back to the Catholic faith. Some feeble attempts to resist were 
punished with the gibbet and wheel. Rude military bands support- 
ed the Catholic priests in their zeal for conversion. Then the 
Reformed left the country in troops ; but condemnation to the 
galleys was pronounced against the fugitives, and finally the 
royal edict appeared, which formally abolished that of Nantea 
(22d Oct. 1685), called all the Reformers back to the Catholic 
&ith, and banished from the kingdom all preachers who would 
not obey. But a large part of their flocks followed the exiled 
shepherds. Notvrithstanding prohibitions and punishments five 
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hundred thousand of the Reformed emigrated, and carried to 
£ngland» Holland, Denmark, and the north of Germany, where 
they were welcome comers, French gold, precious industry, and 
hatred towards their tyrannical king. Loui^ did not obtain the 
object to which he had illiberally aimed : heresy was not extir- 
pated in France. A half-million of the Reformed were left in 
the country. Their old faith continued in their hearts, and their 
just hatred broke out at the first opportunity in destructive 
flames. 

In the meantime Louis pursued his ambitious designs. In the 
name of the dutchess of Orleans, a princess of the Palatine house, 
he demanded a large part of the inheritance of her brother, the 
Elector Charles. At the same time he desired to have a man, 
devoted to him, Cardinal Egon, of Furstenburg, appointed arch- 
bishop and elector of Cologne. But the emperor declared this 
prince, indifferent to the interests of Germany, unfit, and pro- 
cured the archbishopric for Joseph Clement, prince of Bavaria 
(Sept. 1688). 

Louis invaded the empire inmiediately; took, in the first cam- 
paign, Philipsburg, with many other cities on the Rhine, and put 
the country far around under contribution. The emperor was 
incessantly occupied with the Turkish arms ; the empire was, as 
always, divided, weak, and discouraged. Denmark was still in 
alliance with France, and king James of England preserved his 
old friendship for Louis. Spain could do but little. The hope 
of Europe rested upon the prince of Orange alone. He, in the 
mean time, dethroned his father-in-law, the king of England, and 
changed, by this great revolution, all relations suddenly. 

To understand these things it is necessary to go back to the 
previous history of England. 



HISTORY OF ENGLAND 



CROMWELL PROTECTOR.— RESTORATION OF CHARLES IL 

After the execution of king Charles I. the terrors of tyranny* 

anarchy, and civil war extended over the three kingdoms, Eng* 

land, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Vol. IIL— 2 c 
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The Rump Parliamenty Tvhich in reality possessed the power, 
strengthened itself^in order to obtain the appearance of legality 
— by some of the members previovsly expelled» as well as by 
some new members, and appointed an executire council, com- 
posed of thirty-eight pereoon. But it was exposed to the batred 
of the most opposite parties, to the hatred of the political and 
religious fanatics, as well as to that of the royalists ; and the 
army, the only support of its power, was uncertain, mutinous, 
and always ready for every crime. Yet the outbreak was kept 
back, at least in England, and a darinc insurrection of the 
Levellers suppressed by Cromwell's courage and fortune. 

But open war broke out in Ireland and Scotland. Here and 
there Charles II., the son of the beheaded king, wais proclaimed 
king. Cromwell — appointed after the resignation of the noble 
Fairfax commander-in-chief of the English army — subdued the 
royalists in the first country with blood-thirsty courage, and 
hastened then to Scotland. He gained thenaost decisive victory 
over the ill-commanded Scottish army at Dunbar (Sept. 3, 1650), 
and Charles II. having made a desperate invasion into England 
with the remnant of his troops, he annihilated them completely 
at Worcester (Sept. 3, 1651). Amidst a thousand dangers 
Charles escaped to France. Scotland was now forced to unite 
with England. 

The parliament, in the name of which these victories were 
gained, did not long preserve its authority. Upon the proposal 
of Cromwell, the heads of the army sent a remonstrance to the . 
parliament, in which they summoned this assembly to lay down 
the power exercised already so long. This havii^ been refused, 
Cromwell, at the head of a troop of sddiers, dissolved the par- 
liament (April 20, 1653), insulting the retiring members with the 
most opprobrious language, and closed the house when all had 
gone. Thus ended the long parliament. 

Cromwell now created with increasing insolence a parliament 
for himself composed of one hundred and thirty-nine persons, 
whom he called together at pleasure from England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. This assembly-~called in derision the Barebone 
Parliament, from one of its members, Barebone — after five months, 
gave back its imaginary power, which was more ridiculous than 
odious, into the hands of him by whom it was convoked; where- 
upon the military council, according to the plan of a constitution 
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drawn up by General Lambert within three days — called the 
Instrument of Government — declared Cromwell protector of th^ 
three united kiBgdoms during life (Dec. 12, 1653). A council 
of state was to assist bkn, and a parliament to be assembled 
erery three years, which could not be dissolved for five months'. 
The legislative, judicial and military power was principally in 
the hands of the protector. After his death the council of state 
was to appomt a successor. Cromwell confirmed this instru- 
ment by oath. 

Compared with the ]Nrevious anarchy the new constitution, as 
precipitately and u£rurpingly as it was introduced, might be con- 
sidered a benefit, fiut it was odbus to the nation. This the 
protector couM perceive from the clearest indications — from the 
disposition of the first freely elected parliament convoked by him. 
It commenced its labors with the examination of the validity of 
that instrument which gave Cromwell the protectorate, and he 
escaped the most imminent danger only by the prompt dissolu- 
tion of this parliament. 

A second parliament, upon the election of which Cromwell, 
instructed by experience, bad exercised the most powerful influ- 
ence by corruptimi and intimidation, and some members of which 
he had excluded by force, fearing their opposition, showed itself 
more complaisant and submissive (1656, 1657). This parliament 
offered him the crown even formally, which, however, the pro- 
tector did not dare to accept. But he obtained a solemn acknow- 
ledgment and legal confirmation of his power. Now he first 
appeared as legitimate ruler of the kingdom. He established an 
upper house, composed principally of his most devoted partisans. 
Yet he did not banish the republican spirit, which rather 
awakened with renewed strength in the house of commons. 
Cromwell was again forced to dissolve the parliament precipi- 
tately (Feb. 4, 1658). Sut continued manifestations of discon- 
tent, conspiracies, and attempts at assassination, proceeding even 
from the army, dejM'ived him of all repose ; he led the painful 
life of the tyrant and the sinner, tortured by remorse. 

The government of Cromwell appeared far more brilliant 
externally than internally. A common, patriotic spirit united 
the hostile parties against fordgn countries. Heroic characters 
appeared ; the glory of the English heroes filled land and sea. 
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Before Cromwell was made protector, England was carrying 
on a violent war against Holland. It was preceded by the famous 
act of navigation (1641), which, forbidding the importation of 
any merchandise that was not the natural or artificial product 
of the importing nations, injured principally the Dutch, who were 
hitherto almost the only carriers of the whole world ; an ordi- 
nance that deserves neither the extravagant praise nor the vio- 
lent censure which it has received in modern and in the latest 
times. 

The war of the two republics was waged with all the animosity 
of national wars, and with a heroism that would have been 
worthy of a contest for the most sacred idea, of a contest for 
liberty, honour, and existence. But in the many battles between 
the fleets, as obstinately as they were disputed, as many as the 
floating ruins that covered the seas, Blake and Trorop (the elder), 
although beaten by turns, remained nevertheless unconquered. 

Soon after the dissolution of the long parliament, to which 
Holland had proposed reconciliation in vain, Cromwell, now 
protector, concluded peace with the States-General upon rea- 
sonable terms. The two republics were connected by a defen- 
sive alliance ; England obtained reparation for some old offences, 
and sustained the honour of her flag. 

But the protector, who owed his elevation to war and violence, 
desired new war continually, from policy no less than from incli- 
nation. External contests would draw the attention as well as 
the power of the discontented nation from domestic affairs. At 
no previous time had the power of England appeared more for- 
midable than now ; Cromwell looked round for the theatre where 
it could be employed most usefully. 

France and Spain were still engaged in the hard contest that 
was terminated by the Pyrenean peace. Both strove to gain the 
favor of Cromwell. The kings of the two kingdoms were, it is 
true, relatives of the unfortunate Charles I., whom Cromwell had 
delivered to the scaffold, and the voice of honour, no less than 
that of the policy of kings, seemed to enjoin upon them to be the 
enemies of the protector; but more powerful motives, fear, 
rivalry, and selfishness, prevailed. The French court hardly 
dared to grant the widow of Charles L, the daughter of Henry 
IV., an asylum and pension ; drove her son, Charles IL, by base 
treatment out of the kingdom ; but rendered servile homage to 
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the protector, the murderer of the king* And in the treaty of 
alliance, which the protector after a long delay accepted, his 
name was placed before that of the king of France. 

Spain also, formerly so proud, courted the friendship of the 
men of the rerolution. The first power that acknowledged 
solemnly the legitimacy of the English republic was Spain. But 
all its complaisance towards the protector was insufficient to 
gain his friendship. The weakness of Spain allured him to 
aggression, and religious hatred offered him an acceptable 
pretext. 

Before any declaration of war, the English fleet attacked the 
colonies of the Spaniards in the West Indies, and took the rich 
island of Jamaica without striking a blow (1656). After the 
declaration of war the English beat and destroyed several 
Spanish fleets, and took, in concert with the French, Mardyk 
and Dunkirk, which they kept after peace (1659, 1660). 

During this war the English fleet under Blake had also terrified 
the Italian powers, humbled Tunis and Algiers, and commanded 
the respect even of the distant Porte. 

Not long after the dissolution of his second parliament, Crom- 
well died (Sept. 3, 1658), under the burden of increasing cares 
for the maintenance of his dominion. The terrors of the coun- 
ter-revolution drew nearer every day. He escaped them by his 
good fortune, but he has not escaped the condemnation of pos- 
terity, notwithstanding the homages of the cotemporary heads 
of Europe, and notwithstanding the fanatical eulogies of his 
faction. His private conduct, in domestic as well as in social 
relations, was indeed praiseworthy in many respects, and even 
Hume, who has judged his crimes very severely, thinks it worthy 
of admiration that Cromwell, having such great ambition, and 
such burning enthusiasm, observed so much justice and modera- 
tion. Nevertheless it is not to be mistaken that the predominant 
traits of his character were military violence and religious fana- 
ticism — together with disgraceful hypocrisy — that he, insuscep- 
tible for great ideas, was impelled only by selfishness and fanati- 
cism, and elevated far more by the favor of circumstances than 
by his own inherent power. 

The English revolution, impure already in its beginning, in its 
course abundant in crimes and follies, ended ignominiously. The 
great majority of the people was bound to the revolution by not 
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4 single living idea 4 by not a skigle high national intcreit ; the 
republican conatitution had im^ durable JbuaiiatiMi, no internal 
principle of life. It was momentarily ^lartaiBed oidy by the 
terror proceeding firom the yictorious factioB, aad by the omftual 
hostility of the other parties ; as soon as one of these supports 
was wanting, it would inevitably fall. 

Both were removed soon after CromweU'g death. Richard 
Oomwelly bis sob, whom he bad a^M>i«ted for his successor, was 
acfcnov^ledged, indeed^ as protector by the eoundi of slate, by 
the army, and by the fleet, by the principal counties and cities, 
and by foreign powers ; Init he had not the energy and penetra- 
tion necessary to fortify his tottering domiaicHi. The most 
distinguished beads of the army, especially the bold Lambert — 
who was feared by the old protector-^presented a remonstrance 
in favor of the good old cause, as they called the system of. the 
independents, or the enemies of Charles I., and desired a com- 
mander-in-chief, who was of their sentiments. The parliament, 
enraged at such i»'esumption, raUied around the young protector, 
but he, intimidated by the generals, who now demanded insult- 
ingly the diasolution of ihe parliameat, did as they desired^ and 
thus deprived himself of all defence (22d April, 1659). Soon 
afterwards he »gned his own abdication ^5th May.) 

In order to preserve the appearance of a civil government, the 
military council now convoked the old Rump parliament again. 
But the generals, irritated, having Lambert at their head, soon 
bade it return to its nothingness, and conferred the government 
of the kingdom upon a council of twenty-three members, called 
the committee of safety. The slate of anarchy was now at its 
height. 

The heads of the parliament party, and even many of their 
opponents, the city of London and a part of the troops, declared 
openly against the committee of safety. The same waa done by 
General Monk, commander in Scotland, a personal enemy of 
Lambert, a valiant and prudent man. Tte royalists, seeing this 
disunion of the republicans, were animated with new hope, and 
.directed their looks especially to Monk, who was then silently 
advancing against Lambert and the capital. The Rump parlia- 
ment had assembled anew in the mean time ; but after the 
entrance of Monk, the members formerly excluded, having 
resumed their seats upon his invitation, and the majority now 
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conmting of tbe endmim ^ tfo Independeats, it dissolved itself 
by a resolution of this majorilyy and ordered tlio dection of a aew 
parliament (Idlb March, 1660.) 

It was not until now^tlmt Monk entered into a secret negotia- 
tion with Cbftiles II. The majority of the nation, tired of the 
revolutiooary condition, desired the restoration of royalty. Most 
of the members chosen for the new parliament were royalists. 
The wiser of them were anxious to secure the liberties of the 
nation by a treaty with the prince. But Monk favored those, 
who wished to reinstate the king without any restricting clause. 
Charles II. received with astonishment the invitation to take 
possession of his kingdom. The new parliament (opened on 25th 
April, 1660), having received a gracious letter from him, pro- 
claimed him king (8th May) with acclamations of joy, which 
were echoed through the whole kingdom. 

THE LAST STUARTS.— THE REVOLUTION. 

It was the greatest misfortane» not only for the nation, but 
also for the house of Stuart itself, thsii the restoration took place 
without any restriction ef the royal power, and without any 
security for the rights of the people. The king, it is true, had 
promised before hb reinstatement, a general amnesty, without 
other exception than what the parliament should resolve upon ; 
liberty of conscience, also, and other precious rights had been 
guarantied under this single restriction. But this apparently 
reasonable reservation abandoned the nation and all individuals 
to the mercy of the members of parliament, who were in part 
guided by servility, in part by the spirit of reaction. All the 
fruits of the revc^ti9rf, so dearly bought by blood and tears, 
were lost ; not one prineipte, not one bulwark of liberty was 
saved ; the ejBRxrts of so many noble spirrts., and the self-sacrifice 
of the most heixnc patriots had effected nothing. The consti- 
tution returned to that point at which it was before ^e revolu- 
tion, and, indeed, went further back. 

In the first place, in conformtty to the law of amnesty approved 
by both bouses, the process of the regicides and some others 
expressly excluded from the amnesty conuneneed, and the Biest 
odious were executed. 

Blood flowed in Scotland alsa The Scottish parliament 
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emulated the English in submissiyeness. In the last no opposi 
tion was manifested except in religious matters; but the pecu- 
niary grants did not fully answer the royal wishes. 

A second parliament was still more complaisant. It authorised 
the burning of the principal documents of the revolution — ^such as 
the covenant, and the declaration of the republican form of 
government — by the hand of the executioner ; it restricted the 
right of petition to citizens, resigned all military power, and 
renounced solemnly all right of arms and defence against the 
king. New executions of the heads of the revdution sealed the 
unity between the parliament and king. But this parliament was 
also parsimoniiMS in money matters. 

In this parsimony the apologists of Charles IL find some excuse 
for the «ale of Dunkirk (for 400,000 pounds) to France. But the 
sums of money which he constantly received from Louis XIV. 
for sacrificing to him the most precious interests of his own 
nation, as well as those of Europe, impressed upon his govern- 
ment an indelible stain. The external {)olicy of Charles IL, as 
well as his government in the interior, took a direction totally 
false, after he followed the counsels of five men, Clif&rd, Ashley 
(earl of Shaftesbury), Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale, 
whose ministry — called Cabal, from the initials of their names — 
incurred the execrations of all intelligent patriots. 

The nation now saw itself threatened with complete oppres- 
sion. And it was not the love of liberty that averted this danger, 
but again the hatred of religious parties in connexion with the 
weakness and frivolity of the king himself. 

The first discontent of parliament originated from the protec- 
tion which Charles granted the Presbyterians, and in general to 
the Nonconformists, against the intolerance of the Episcopalians 
(1668). A secret inclination in favor of the Catholics was the 
motive of this protection, which irritated parliament so much the 
more. The king, intimidated by the opposition of the house of 
commons, yielded, and tore his edict of tolerance with his own 
hands. But yet parliament remained henceforth discontented 
and suspicious, and in th& same session issued the test-act, which 
imposed upon every public officer, besides the oath of obedience, 
the abjuring of the transubstantiation. 

The duke of York, the king's brother and presumptive succes- 
sor, excited principally such great hatred. His marriage with 
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the princess of Modena, and his attachment to the Catholic faith, 
showed the nation the imminent danger that threatened its dearest 
possession ; it seemed urgently necessary to take precautionary 
measures. And thus some sparks of the republican spirit were 
rekindled by religious zeal. The king was now never able to 
suppress the discontent which his often experienced dishonesty 
and even his open tyranny had produced. 

He deserves this last reproach especially for the cruelty and 
insolent audacity, with which his minister, Lauderdale, oppressed 
Scotland. The duke of York, Lauderdale's successor in the 
administration of this unfortunate kingdom, conducted himself 
still more detestably. By executions without ni4nber, under the 
most miserable pretexts, and by assassinations, which he caused 
to be committed by soldiers, without any judicial form, and even 
upon women, he set laws at deiSance, and outraged humanity. 

The Catholics in England were exposed to a persecution similar 
to that of the Presbyterians in Scotland. This attack was aimed 
principally at the duke of York, whom parliament intencjed to 
exclude from the succession to the throne, in favor of the duke 
of Monmouth, the natural son of Charles IL The king, after 
many vain efforts to render the parliament better disposed 
towards himself, dissolved it finally (1678). 

But the new parliament manifested sentiments no less un- 
friendly. A formal bill of exclusion against the duke of York 
was now introduced and most violently defended. At the same 
time, this parliament issued the celebrated act of habeas-corpus, 
which prevented arbitrary arrests, and thus civil liberty gained 
a most precious defence. 

But the royalists now concluded a closer alliance among them- 
selves against the inci^asing danger, and the nation was divided 
into two irreconcilable parties, that of the people, and that of 
the court, called the petitioners and abhorrers, or the whigs and 
tories. 

This parliament and two others were dissolved by the king 
(1681), who never convoked another. Violence and extortion 
took the place of constitutional government. The fear of a revo- 
lution kept the nation in obedience, and the friends of liberty 
had now no legal means of resistance. 

Then some bold men concluded a secret alliance, for the re- 
establishment of national liberty. The Rye-House conspiracy 

Vol. in.— 2 d ^. 
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was plotted ; but its participants agreed in sentiments bo more 
than in objects and means. The duke of Monmouth^ Lwd 
Rnssel, the earl of Essex, Lord Howard, Algernon Sidney, and 
John Hambden, as well as the Scottish earl of Argyle, whom 
the duke of York had unlawfully proscribed, were the heads of 
the nobler part of the conspirators. A less respectable class 
held, without their knowledge, particular meetings. The plan 
of the insurrection was not yet mature, when it was discovered 
and stifled in the blood of those conspirators who could be taken 
(1683). But the nation saw with deep affliction its heroic friends, 
Russel and Sidney, die upon the scaffold ; and the after-workl 
mentions their names with love and veneration. Besides, the 
most guilty of the conspirators, the duke of Monmouth, who had 
sought for himself the succession to the throne, was fully par- 
doned, because he was a prince. 

The edifice of absolute monarchy seemed completed. The, 
nation was swayed by servility and terror. The most submis-^ 
sive addresses arrived from all parts of the country ; and the 
University of Oxford condemned expressly even the most mode- 
rate theses upon civil liberty. 

In this situation of things Charles II. died, after a short illness, 
at the age of fifty-five (Feb. 6, 1685). This prince was endowed 
with agreeable qualities, and some talents; but yet he was abad 
king, who, unmindful qf his unfortunate father, abandoned him- 
self to sensual enjoyments and the pleasure of despots, and 
neglected entirely the welfare of his people. As the only ground 
of excuse for such: great faults, Hume adduces the counsels of 
the " Cavaliers," these illiberal, selfish courtiers, who, since the 
Restoration, had pursued nothing with so much zeal as the com- 
plete suppression of common civil liberty. . 

The duke of York now ascended the throne without opposi- 
tion, under the name of James II. The new parliament, partly 
from fear, partly from confidence, manifested a willingness to 
comply with all his wishes. The duke of Monmouth, who, cal- 
culating upon the hatred of the people against James^ had ven- 
tured to raise an insurrection, found but few adherents, was 
beaten and executed^ The valiant Argyle, who had fought for 
Monmouth in Scotland, experienced the same fate. All bowed 
be£Dre the king. Yet James thought it necessary to strengthen 
his throne by terror, and practised by hiB disgraceful instruments. 
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Chief-Justice Jefieries and Colonel Kirke, the most bloody perse- 
cution against the unfortunate adherents of Monmouth, or those 
who were arbitrarily declared such. 

And all these, ttungs^ the accumulated outrages upon civil 
rights and humanity, did not move the slavish parliament. The 
dispensations of the test, which the king granted, alone roused 
it from its lethargy. 

The commons having remonstrated in the most respectful 
terms against these dispensations^ the king gave them a severe 
reprimand. But the house of peers manifested the same senti- 
ments; whereupon the parliament wa» adjourned, and finally 
dissolved by the king. 

The consciousness of power veas manifested in increasing 
tyranny and contempt of rightsw Tlhe proud spirit of the king 
did not tolerate as much as a petition for the granting of rights, 
and six bishops, who had ventured to present a petition in this 
sense, atoned in prison for such impudence. The nation looked 
upon these violences with servile patience, although with grief, 
as long as it was cheered by a prospect of a not very distant 
deliverance. But when a son was born to» the king (Jan. 10, 
1688), a natural heir of his principles, as well as of his power, 
the nation undertook boldly its own salvation. 

Prince William of Orange, whose consort, the daughter of 
king. James, was hitherto the presumptive heiress of the 
throne, had attracted from the commencement of oppression the 
desirous looks of the nation. Soon William showed himself a 
friend of the national cause by intercession, negotiation, and 
finally even by the promise of assistance. Whigs and tories. 
Episcopalians: and Presbyterians, forgetting their party-hatred 
in. their common danger, invited him to come as a mediator 
and saviour. 

James in the meantime feared nothing. He refused even the 
assistance ofiered him by Louis XIV. The throne, established 
upon the pillars of absolute power, seemed in no danger of being 
shaken.— 'At this moment it fell. 

On the fifth of November, 1688, the prince of Orange landed 
with a moderate force on the coast of England. He had pre- 
viously sent a manifesto, that contained an enumeration of the 
^bitrary acts of the king against the rights of the nation. 
Hence, he designed to come to. England, but only with a view to 
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convoke a legitimate, free parliament, which would consult the 
safety and welfare of th6 state. 

In a short space of time, the high and inferior nobility, and 
also the people in many counties declared for the prince. Even 
the army, drawn along by the general spirit of the nation, mani- 
fested the same disposition. The king, alarmed by this defec- 
tion, returned in haste from Salisbury to London. Then he was 
abandoned also by his son-in-law, prince George of Denmark, 
and his consort, princess Anne, the king's favorite daughter; 
new desertions were announced daily. Even the University of 
Oxford withdrew from the king's party. 

In such a sad situation, . awakened suddenly from profound 
security to extreme danger, without confidence in himself or 
others, trembling before the' enraged nation, and recollecting his 
father's misfortune, James left the capital precipitately, throwing 
the great seal into the Thames, without any provision for the 
administration of the kingdom. But he was stopped at Fevers- 
ham, and carried back to London. He escaped for the second 
time, and reached France, to the joy of his enemies (Dec. 23). 
Louis XIV. received him generously with open arms. Thus 
this astonishing revolution was accomplished without any blood- 
shed, with the exception of a few Hollanders, who had fallen in 
a skirmish. 

The hereditary stadtholder now convoked a national conven- 
tion of the English at London, and of the Scotch at Edinburgh 
(Jan. 22 and March 22, 1689). The first composed of a freely 
elected house of commons and the legitimate upper house, de- 
clared after a long and solemn deliberation, and after a very 
remarkable contention between the whigs and tories about the 
forms of the declaration, that, as king James had evidently de- 
signed to overthrow the constitution, and accordingly broken the 
original treaty between the regent and his people, and at last left 
the kingdom, the throne was vacant. The Scotch, with more 
openness, declared that James had forfeited the crown for abus- 
ing his power. Both of these assemblies transferred the royal 
' power to prince William and his consort. 

But the English convention united with this hereditary trans- 
fer (according to which prince William was to administer the 
government alone during life, but after his death, and that of his 
consort, the princess Anne was to succeed to the throne, but at 
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all times every Catholic prince was to be excluded from the 
throne of Great Britain and Ireland), a *< declaration of the 
rights of the English nation" (Feb. 13, 1689), an inestimable 
document of the final and glorious salvation of the national 
liberties after a long and difficult contest, a positive acknow- 
ledgment of the most precious natural rights^ a brilliant triumph 
of rational legitimacy over that of absurd haughtiness and 
audacious power. 

KING WILLIAM IH. IN ENGLAND.— WAR AGAINST LOUIS XIV.— 

PEACE OF RYSWICK. 

The prince of Orange, now king William III., the saviour of 
Holland, the liberator of England, received from fate the still 
more brilliant destination to become the saviour of Europe also. 
His elevation to the throne of Great Britain was the epoch of 
the decline of the grandeur of Louis XIV., his adversary. — 
England, now closely connected with Holland, acceded to the 
great alliance which was gradually concluded between the ene- 
mies of France at Vienna (1689, 1690). Bavaria and Saxony, 
with other princes of the empire, as well as Spain and Savoy, 
were allied with the emperor. The German empire had declared 
war against France already in February 1689, and' even Den- 
mark furnished England with auxiliary troops. 

Against so many enemies France now stood wholly alone. 
The sultan continued war against the emperor, it is true, but 
only for his own interest; the Swiss, however, concluded a treaty 
of neutrality with Louis, leaving their troops in his service. 

In a nine years' war against one half of Europe (1688 — 1697), 
Prance displayed again her astonishing power, and remained, 
although without decisive triumph, yet upon the whole rather 
victorious than vanquished. From the frontiers of Germany, the 
first theatre of hostilities, the war extended gradually to the 
Netherlands, to Ireland, Italy, Spain, and to distant seas and 
countries. 

On the Rhine the king took the defensive, and resorted to the 
barbarous means of making the Palatinate on both banks of the 
Rhine a desert. Upon his inhuman command Heidelberg, Man- 
heim, Frankenthal, Spire, Worms, with many other cities and 
villages, were burnt or destroyed (Feb. 1689), the inhabitants 
plundered and driven away, and even tombs — those of the elec- 
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^ors in Heidelberg, and those of the emperors in Spire — ^werc 
not spared. The boundary of France was not secured by this 
cruelty, which produced only aUiorrence and thirst for revenge, 
but by the miserable condition of the imperial army, and by the 
emperor's weakness. 

King William, the most odious of Louis^ opponents,. experi- 
enced severer attacks. The fugitive king James, having met 
with a most brilliant reception at the French court, soon saOed 
with a well-equipped fleet for Ireland, a large part of which 
Tyrconnel at the head of the Catholics had maintained in obedi- 
ence to him. With the aid of the French army, James now 
made himself master of nearly all the country. But in the 
following year, William having gained a. decisive victory on the 
river Boyne (July 11, 1690), James fled again to France, and his 
auxiliary after repeated disasters was compelled to capitulate 
(1691). 

Louis projected also a descent into England in favor of king 
James. The illustrious admiral Tourville had gained near 
Dieppe (July 10, 1690), a brilliant victory over the combined 
;• fleets of England and Holland ; France was for some time mis- 

tress of the sea. But two years afterwards the «ame admiral 
was so completely defeated near Barfleur and LaHogue by Lord 
Russel (May 29, 1692), that from this time forth England'^ supe- 
riority by sea was not contested. By this disaster the last hope 
of James was frustrated. .He retired to St. Germain, living upon 
the bounty of Louis. 

In the Netherlands the war was bloody, and success inconstant. 
The marshal of Luxemburg gained at Fleurus the first great 
victory (July 16, 1690). But king William arrested the progress 
of the victor through all the following year. Luxemburg first 
gained the decided superiority in 1692, took the strong Namur, 
defeated king William at Steenkerque (Aug. 3), and still more 
decisively the next year at Neerwinden (June 29, 1693). Some 
conquests were the fruit of this victory. But after the death of 
Luxemburg (Jan. 4, 1695), who was great in the military art, 
..king William re-took Namur, and had the advantage until the 
close of the war. 

France carried on the Italian war with decided success. 
Catinat defeated the duke of Savoy near Stafiarde (Aug. 1690), 
and his subsequent defeat near Orbessan (1693) gave the Frendii 
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arms the complete preponderance. Hence the duke sought 
peace, and obtained it without the participation df his alUes 
(Aug. 4, 1696), upon good terms. He recovered his states, even 
Pignerol (which, however, was dismantled), and married his 
daughter to the duke of Burgundy, the eldest grandson of 
Louis XIV. 

But the other allies having renewed their alliance in the 
Hague (Aug. 18, 1605), continued the war, although without 
advantage. The French, who had previously made an irruption 
into Catalonia, now subjected Barcelona (Aug. 1697). The 
contest was carried on also in America, in Africa, and in the 
East Indies. Fine colonies were lost on both sides; commerce 
was almost destroyed. 

Such accumulated misery of war disposed for peace. France 
especially, the exertions of which had been excessive, felt ex- 
haustion, and Louis, now in the decline of life, desired repose, at 
least respite, in order to gather new forces for a not very distant, 
far more important transaction about the Spanish succession. 

Peace was concluded at Ryswick by the interposition of 
Sweden (1697). 

By -this treaty Louis engaged not to disturb king William in 
the possession of his states, and to give his enemies no assistance. 
Between France and Holland all old and new pretensions were 
to be reciprocally annihilated. Spain recovered what it had lost 
by conquest, or by the chambers of re-union, with the exception 
of some few places. The empire and emperor recovered also 
whst had been taken away by the chambers of re-union out of 
Alsace, yet, according to a clause added to the fourth article, the 
Catholic religion in the re-ceded districts was to remain in that 
state into which it had come under the French government 
(which afterwards occasioned loud complaints on the part of the 
Protestant states, and new quarrels between the two religious 
parties of the empire). The king retained Strasburg ; but Frei- 
burg, Breisach, Rehl, and Philipsburg, were restored to the 
empire, and the dutchy of Deux-Ponts to the king of Sweden. 
The duke of Lorraine recovered his country also, with the excep- 
tion of Saarlouis and Longwy. As for the rest, the peace of 
Westphalia and that of Nimeguen were expressly confirmed. 

Europe was astonished at the moderation of France, But 
the wiser perceived in that the prognostic of far more dangerous 
designs. 
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WAR ABOUT THE SPANISH SUCCESSION.— BEGINNING.— HISTORY TO 

THE BATTLE OF H(ECHSTiEDT. 

The great plan of uniting Spain with France was already 
meditated at the time of the conclusion of the Pyrenean peace. 
The marriage of Louis XIV. with the infanta opened the pros- 
pect of such a brilliant acquisition, which appeared from the 
feeble state of her only brother, afterwards king Charles 11., to 
be not very distant. The infanta had indeed renounced by oath 
all right of succession in the Spanish countries ; but Louis had 
most clearly shown by his antecedent acts of violence, how little 
he would regard this renunciation, if the royal line in Spain 
should become extinct. The ^ole series of conquests that 
strengthened the position of the king more and more, was only a 
prelude of the great blow with which he threatened Europe in 
case of the probably near death of the childless Charles II. — 
Without the English revolution the blow would have been averted 
with difficulty. 

But the pretensions of the French court were opposed by those 
of the house of Habsburg, which were certainly better founded. 
The emperor Leopold, the head of the German* Austrian line, 
son of the younger daughter of Philip III., and husband of the 
younger daughter of Philip IV., supported his pretensions partly 
by these natural rights of kindred, partly by different family and 
succession treaties concluded with -the Spanish- Austrian line. 
Besides, the right of inheritance was claimed by Bavaria, because 
its hereditary prince, Joseph Ferdinand, was the son of Maria 
Antonia, the only child of the emperor Leopold by the infanta, 
9s well as by the duke of Savoy, Victor Amadeus, as a descendant 
of Catharine, the daughter of Philip II. 

As the union of the two crowns upon one head seemed alto* 
gether too dangerous for the European balance of power, Louis 
proposed to king William of England, his second grandson. Philips 
duke of Anjou, for the Spanish throne. On the other hand, the 
emperor Leopold, had proposed his younger son, the archduke 
Charles, for the same throne. But William thought it safer to 
call a third, the prince of Bavaria, to the inheritance, and to 
satisfy France and Austria by some dependent countries. The 
first treaty of division was conseiquently concluded (11th Oct. 
1698), according to which the elector was to receive Spain, the 
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Netherlands and the colonies, the dauphin*, the two Sicilies, the 
Stato dei Presidii, Finale and Guipuscoa, and the Archduke 
Charles, Milan. 

The king of Spain, irritated at seeing foreign courts dispose of 
his states in such an arbitrary manner, made a will, in which he 
appointed the Bavarian prince his sole h^ir. But this prince, 
upon whose head such a great destiny rested, died suddenly (6th 
Feb. 1699). 

Negotiations re-commenced. The Spanish court had been 
previously inclined to Austria. Now it decided wholly for the 
Archduke Charles, and only demanded, that the emperor should 
send this prince to Spain with a body of 12,000 men. But 
Austria, with most unaccountable parsimony and shortsighted- 
ness, declined the proposal. 

In the meantime the French ambassador at the Spanish court, 
the duke of Harcourt, had gained by adroitness and gold a pow- 
erful party for the Bourbon interest. The minister, Oropeza, who 
was in favor of Austria, was replaced by Cardinal Puertocarrero, 
a friend of France; and even the pope. Innocent XII, was 
induced to appease the timorous conscience of Charles II. by a 
decision favorable to the Bourbons. 

A new treaty of division, proposed by France to the maritime 
powers, according to which the archduke was to receive the 
crown, but the dauphine, Lorraine, together with the countries 
anteriorly demanded (the duke of Lorraine was to have Milan for 
indemnity), was signed by England and Holland (3d March, 
1700). 

The imperial court protested against this second treaty^ as it 
had against the first. But it did not prepare for war. Then 
the intelligence was spread, that king Charles II. had appointed, 
by a testament, and by a (surreptitious or false ?) codicil (2d and 
5th Oct. 1700), Philip, duke of Anjou, heir of all the Spanish 
kingdoms,and soon after, that the king was dead (1st Nov.). 

Louis, after having maturely deliberated upon this affair with 
his council of state, the opinions of which were divided, acknow- 
ledged his grandson, Philip of Anjou, as king of Spain. He went 
toMadrid(1701); all the provinces submitted, in part silently, in 
part with servile acclamations, to his authority. England and 

Holland acknowledged him ad king, also. All the other powers 
Vol. IIL— 2 e 
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did the same, even the duke of Savoy, who was appeased by the 
mapriage of his daughter with thenew monarcfai; and Portugal, 
which, intimidated by the Bourbon power, concluded even an 
alliance with Spain. With Sweden, Louis had effected a treaty 
of alliance already in 1698. But disunion prevailed in Germany 
on account of the ninth electorate, which the emperor had 
erected in favor of Hanover (or the younger line of the house of 
Brunswick). This served to strengthen the party of France in 
the empire. Now Bavaria and Cologne, and Brunswick- Wolfen- 
buettel especially were leagued with Louis, and the southern 
circles of the empire, influenced by those princes,declared them- 
selves neutral. In Italy, finally, the duke of Maniua, received a 
French garrison for money. The emperor alone declared his 
opposition, and sent troops immediately against Milan as an 
opened fief of the empire. The victor of Zenta, prince Eugene, 
of Savoy, commanded them, the greatest general of his time, 
which was so abundant in great military men. He was besides 
distinguished by the nobler &me of the most excellent statesman, 
citizen, and man. 

In consequence of two 'victories gained at Carpi and at Oiiari 
(7th July and 1st Sept.), Eugene established ihimself in Italy, 
whilst the emperor -solicited most assiduously the other powers 
to league with him for the highest interests of his house, as well 
as for those of Europe. And the maritime powers actually 
demanded of France a barrier for the security of Holland, and a 
reasonable satisfaction for Austria; but both being refused, they 
concluded an alliance with the emperor in the Hague (7th Sept.), 
.but only for the attainment of this double object. 

About this time (6th Sept.) James IL, the dethroned king of 
England, died ; the king of France acknowledged his son, who 
called himself James HI., as kii)g of Great Britain, contrary to 
the plainest dictates of prudence. The English nation hitherto 
inclined to peace with France, breathed war immediately ; and 
a newly convoked parliament granted the necessary subsidies 
vrillingly. King William died, it is true, before the commence- 
ment of hostilities (8th March, 1702) ; but his zeal passed to his 
successor, queen Anne, or her ministry, and now in one day the 
emperor, the empire, and England, declared war against France 
(15th March, 1702), which had previously declared war against 
Holland (22 April). 
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At the commencement of the same year (20th Jan., 1702), the 
new king of Prussia, Frederidc I., elector of Brandenburg) had 
joined the moat intimate allies of the emperor, grateful for the 
deference which Leopold had shown in acknowledging him, in 
im new quality of king, an acknowledgment that, according to 
the still existing idea 6{ the particular majesty or plenitude of 
power of a Roman emperor, seemed to prove the legaUty of this 
elevation to the royal dignity, and that determined in effect, by 
this example, the other states of £urope to acknowledge this new 
monarch. 

The coalition against France was fortified and extended more 
and more. With the exception of Bavaria and Cologne, which 
remained attached to France, the empire was now united with 
its head. But in the following year Portugal and Savoy were 
also gained (16th May, and 25th Oct., 1703), the first by subsi- 
dies, and promised aggrandizement in Spain, and its colonies, the 
second — ^without regard to the ties of blood, and the double 
alliance by marriage — by a like contemptible reward, which 
England paid in money, and Austria promised in Italian territory. 

But all had changed still more in the interior, than in the ex- 
terior, to the disadvantage of France. With an uncertain look, 
and a hand perceptibly weaker, the king, now in the decline of 
years, directed political and military affairs, chiefly in the cabinet 
of the marchioness of Maintenon, a woman of limited talents, 
whose favorites filled the firs^ places. The generals, restricted 
by instructions, wanted mostly the permission to act in the 
most judicious manner, and besides, the most skilful and expe- 
rienced were set aside for novices. 

France, however, preserved the advantage during the first 
years of the war. The .weakness of the emperor and his ministry, 
the renewal of civil war in Hungary, the old disorder and impo- 
tence of the German empire, and finally, the diversity of opinions 
and interests among the allies, supported the still formidable 
arms of France, and they would have perhaps been still longer 
victorious, had it not been for the personal energy of three men, 
who, closely leagued among themselves, and for the common 
cause, in the field as well as in the cabinet, kept the coalition 
together, and determined decisively the new direction of the 
stream of destiny. Eugene, Marlborough, and Heinsius, were 
these three men. 
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In Italy, where the war had commenced already in 1701, the 
able Yendome pressed the imperial troops with superior power, 
and fought at Vittoria and Luzzara (15th Aug., 1702) with some 
advantage. The count of Stahremberg, to whom Eugene had 
in the meantime entrusted the command, maintained himself 
with difficulty on the Po ; and when Yendome was marching 
through the Yenetian territory towards Trent (1703), in order 
to form a junction with the elector of Bavaria, who had invaded 
Tyrol, Austria was in great danger. It was the more pressing 
since a renewed rebellion was raging at the same time in Hun- 
gary, and the malcontents appeared even at the gates of Yienna. 

But the peasants of Tyrol took up arms against the foreigners, 
killed the greater part of them, and liberated their country glori- 
ously. At the same time, Yendome was obliged by the defection 
of Savoy, to lead his troops towards Piedmont. Stahremberg 
followed him, and thus the theatre of the Italian war was changed. 

The French arms continued successful. Even Eugene, arriv 
ing from the German theatre of war, was obliged to retreat 
as far as Trent (1705). The French now laid siege to Turin 
(May 5, 1706). The fate of Italy seemed connected with that 
of this city. 

In the meantime the success of arms in Germany was very 
inconstant. The Archduke Joseph, the emperor's eldest son, 
who had been elected Roman king, took Landau (1702) 4n the 
very commencement of the war, but soon the combined French- 
Bavarian army got the ascendency, gained several battles, and 
re-took Landau (Nov. 1703). 

In the meantime Marlborough, at the head of the English-Dutch 
army, had attacked the Netherlands. The career of the most 
brilliant glory was now opened to this extraordinary man, who 
was unsurpassed in the arts of war, states and courts, and he 
pursued it with a success correspondent with his great natural 
endowments. The first two campaigns, which Malborough made 
in the Netherlands, were marked by a series of fortunate com- 
bats and conquered places (1702, 1703). But now he turned to 
Germany, united witli the prince of Baden, beat the elector near 
the Schellenberg (July 2, 1704), and soon after, united with the 
hero Eugene, he defeated completely the great French-Bavarian 
army, near Hoechstsedt or Blenheim (Aug. 13). Marshal Tallard, 
who had come to the aid of the elector with the new auxiliary 
army, wag made prisoner with fifteen thousand men. 



UARLBOBOtlOH AFTEB THE BATTLE OF BLENHEDf, AND HABSHAI, 
TALLARD AS FBlBOItEB. 

S»i (Vol id.) 
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Ten thousand were left on the battle-field. The rest of the 
army fled precipitately across the Rhine, leaving behind an 
immense quantity of munitions and baggage. The victors went 
in pursuit even beyond this river, and once more Landau was 
taken (Nov. 24). All Bavaria had been previously subjected, 
and left in the power of the emperor by the treaty of Ilbersheim 
(Nov. 6). 

The contest upon the sea was less important, The English 
limited their enterprises by water mostly to the support of the 
war commenced upon the peninsula. They prevailed upon king 
Peter of Portugal, to accede to the great alliance ; they con- 
veyed the Archduke Charles, whom the emperor had now solemnly 
declared king of Spain (Sept. 12, 1703), to Lisbon, then to Cata- 
lonia, the greatest part of which had declared for him ; assisted 
to conquer Barcellona (Oct. 9, 1705), as well as Valencia, took 
the important fortress of Gibraltar for themselves (Aug. 4, 1704), 
and defeated the French fleet near Malaga. 

CONTINUATION.— DEATH OF THE EMPEROR LEOPOLD^EMPEROR 
JOSEPH I.— THE FORTUNE OF AUSTRIA'S ARMS. 

With the battle of Hcechstsedt commences the decided change 
of the fortune of war in favor of Austria and the great alliance* 
This gave the last days of the long reign of Leopold (he reigned 
forty-seven years) a brilliancy, the resplendence of which illu- 
minates, as it were by an optical illusion, even the many dark 
spots of anterior times. He died on the fifth of November, 1705, 
at Vienna, tormented in his last moments by the terrors of the 
near approach of the irreconcilable Hungarians. 

The rebellion, which had been only temporarily suppressed by 
the defeat of Toekely, had broken out anew already in 1701 and 
1703. The malcontents, demanding the ancient privileges of 
their kingdom, took up arms again, conducted by the son-in*law 
of Toekely, Francis Ragoczy, and supported by France with 
money, munitions and disciplined soldiers. Notwithstanding par- 
ticular reverses, their power increased perceptibly, and they 
numbered, after Leopold's death, no less than 50,000 comba- 
tants. Almost all Hungary was in their power, Austria, Bohe- 
mia and Moravia, were fearful of their invasions, Transylvania 
was conquered, and Ragoczy declared prince of this country 
(1707). 
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But finally victory turned^ From 1708 to 1711 the Honga 
nans experienced blow after blowi The geiieral»of the empe- 
ror, Heister and Palfi^ re'-took, after many^ farttmate coiiibat«v all 
the fortresses, and compelled ftagoczy to flytoiBola&d; The 
other heads of the insurrection now sobmhtbd atiSzetfamar upon 
reasonable conditions (April 29, 1-71 l)i 

The principal conditions of this peace, such as after the death 
of Joseph K (April 17> 1711) wiere sel^nnt;^ aonfirmed by his 
brother and successor, king Charles, promised the continuance of 
all ancient national liberties, except the fiiee election; of king and 
the right of insurrection against the king; they decreed, that all 
the countries, once 'appertaining to the kingdom, sdiould form 
again integrant parts of it, if they should be reK»)nquered» 
committed the crown of St« Steph^i to the protection of native 
magnates, appointed for this purpose, and imposed upO!R every 
future king the obligation of renewing these articles' by oath. 

In the meantime, a very dangerous insurrection raged also in 
France, occasioned likewise by intolerance and extortion. In 
the bosom of the Cevennes> in Languedoc, a secret fire had burnt 
since the revocation of the edict of Nantes, the formidable erup- 
tion of which waB caused by renewed violences of fanaticism and 
financial tyranny. The spirit of rebellion was propagated rapidly 
among all the mountaineers. Fanatical leaders, prophets and 
prophetesses were not wanting. Foreign powers, rejoicing at 
these disorders, aided them with men and money. Then the 
king sent successively the marshals Montrevell, Villars and Ber- 
wick against the rdbels (1703, 1704), Force and severity finally 
prevailed. In this civil war, about a hundred thousand French 
had fallen in combats and battles ; about 10,000 Reformed had 
perished by the hand of the executioner, under multifarious tor- 
tures. Languedoc was desolated^ 

We wrll return to the war about the succession. The emperor, 
Joseph L, conducted this with increased zeal and brilliant suc- 
cess. On the Rhine, Villars gained advantages, it is true, and 
maintained his superiority for two years (1706, 1707), against 
the weak and ill-conditioned army of the empire ; but the success 
of the allied arms in Italy and in the Netherlands, exercised 
finiily its influence upon the theatre of war in the vicinity of the 
Rhine. 

On the 6th of May, 1706, the siege of Turin had commenced. 
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The preparatioa»- fop thb were immense. The French thought 
its reduction sure. Then Prince Eugene advanced precipitately 
fh>m beyond} the Adige; penetrated irresistibly as far as Turin, 
stonnedi-^Minitediwith the diike of 9avoy-^the lines of the besieg- 
ers, and dispersed the great French army (Sept. 7, 1706). The 
rich camp of the French, dil their munitions, two hundred 
oajMions^ and se^i^n thousand prisoners were the trophies of this 
day, which decided the fate of Italy. A free retreat was 
pjurchafiied. for all the troops that were still left in particular 
fortresses and camps, by a treaty (March 3, 1707), in virtue of 
which all Lombardy was evacuated and resigned to the allies. 
The last carried their arm» even into Provence, and besieged 
Toulon> but without success. Naples also fell into their power 
in consequence of the victory at Turin. The count of Baun 
conquered this beautiful kingdom within three months. Now all 
the Italian states respected the swelling power of Austria ; but 
those that had previously manifested hostility, felt the effects of 
the emperor's anger. The proscription, already pronounced 
anteriorly by the empercMr Leopold, against the dukes of Mantua 
and Mirandola, was put into execution, by depriving them of 
their territories. Pope Clement XI. felt also the heavy hand 
of Joseph, and acknowledged, after a short war which he pre- 
sumed to wage against the emperor, the right of the stronger, 
and consequently, that of Charles III., to the Spanish throne 
(1709). In the meantime, the English had taken Sardinia also, 
for the same Charles ; Sicily alone remained in the pow«r of 
Philip of Anjou. 

Already, before the blow at Tjurin, France had experienced 
one still more severe, at Ramillies> in the Nellierlands. After 
the victory of HoBchstaedt, Marlborough had entered' this theatre 
of war anew, and in the year 1706 (May 23), gained the most 
decisive victory near Ramillies. The great French army, dream- 
ing of conquests, was half annihilated ; Brabant, and a^ part of 
Flanders were the fruit of this victory. Now Vendome was 
ordered to march hither in all haste from Italy ; but he did not 
succeed in arresting the victorious progress of Mariborough until 
the following year, and France considered it a triumph, not to 
be llBaten. 

In the same year, king Louis sent the pretender to Scotland, 
with a considerable fleet and force. But the English govern- 
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ment and Admiral Bing frustrated this costly enterprise by 
prudent regulations. 

The disasters of France in the Netherlands were renewed. 
The combined army had now besides Marlborough, prince Eugene 
at its head; and appeared doubly formidable under these two 
heroes. Thus the battle of Oudenarde (July 11, 1708) was 
decisively lost for France, and soon after Ryssel was besieged, 
and, notwithstanding the most obstinate defence of the besieged, 
taken (Dec. 8), whereupon Ghent and Bruges fell, together with 
other places. 

France now hoped that Villars would arrest the march of the 
victors. But. in vain! Marlborough and Eugene reduced, in 
his sight, the strong Dornik (Sept. 5, 1709), defeated at Mal- 
plaquet (Sept^ 11), this marshal, who had never been vanquished 
before,. and then took Mons (Oct. 20), for the preservation of 
which the French had risked this battle. 

The fortune of war was more inconstant in Spain. A British 
army under Lord Galloway, marching from Portugal, penetrated 
as far as Madrid, and proclaimed there Charles III. king of Spain 
(June 26, 1706). Philip's situation seemed desperate. But soon 
the face of affairs changed. The Spaniards, when they saw the 
English heretics in Madrid, ' arose to defend their king. For 
Philip became their king from this moment. Chyles, " king by 
the grace of heretics," as they called him, was an abomination 
to them. Therefore they supported the French auxiliary army 
witl^such zeal, that Philip was soon able to re-enter his capital 
(Sept. 22). Soon the cause of Philip was triumphant in all 
Spain, with the exception of^ Catalonia. The victories of the 
count of Stahremberg at Almenara and at Saragossa (July 27 
and Aug. 20, 1710), produced a change of short duration, in 
consequence of which Charles entered Madrid (Sept. 28). But 
Yendome terminated quickly this, success ; he defeated and took 
at Brihuega the English corps under Stanhope, vanquished Stah- 
remberg at Villa- Viciosa (Dec. 9 and 10), and dipve Charles 
back to Catalonia. After this the war upon the Peninsula was 
a secondary affair. 

TREATIES OF UTRECHT AND RASTADTBADEN. -. 

Louis XIV. had made proposals for peace already in 1705. 
From this time he repeated them year after year. But the allies, 
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elevated to extravagant hopes by the success of their arms, re- 
fused all his offers. Since the battles of Hoechstaedt, Turin, and 
Ramillies, England had changed, mostly through the influence 
of Marlborough, her earlier system. She demanded now, as 
Austria, not only a reasonable satisfaction for the last, and a 
barrier for Holland, but that Philip should give back the whole 
Spanish inheritance, and that France should be reduced to the 
limits established by the peace of Westphalia. Louis, once so 
proud, sent his prime minister, Torcy, to the Hague (1709), in 
order to implore peace of the grand-pensioner Heinsius, and the 
victorious generals Eugene and Marlborough. But the two 
heroes, rejoicing at the humiliation of France, wished to make it 
complete. The suflerings of France were then increased by the 
severe vrinter of 1709. Louis desired peace at any price. But 
the allies (May 28), after a long negotiation, having ofiered only 
a truce instead of peace, the price of which was to be the ac- 
ceptation of forty preliminary articles (among which were the 
acknowledgment of Charles IIL as king of Spain, and master of 
the undivided Spanish inheritance, also the cession of a large 
number of fortresses), Louis rejected the ignominious proposals, 
laid before his nation the hard demands of the allies, and derived 
from the patriotic indignation of the French new forces for 
re-commencing the war. 

But the continual success of the allies depressed the courage 
of Louis again. He declared his willingness to grant all the 
hard demands ; and negotiations for peace were opened at Ger- 
truidenberg (March 10, 1710). The French ambassadors at this 
congress experienced on the part of the allies the same arrogance 
with which they themselves were at other times accustomed to 
treat their enemies. For, not satisfied vnth the hard conditions 
already imposed upon Louis, the negotiators of the allies now 
demanded that the king should drive his grandson, Philip, out of 
Spain with his own forces, and that some more fortresses should 
be surrendered to the allies as a pledge of fidelity. Then the 
negotiations were broken ofi*; and France — thanks to the insati- 
ableness of her opponents — was saved. * 

Eugene and Marlborough pursued their victorious career, it is 
true, forced the lines of Villars near Valenciennes, and saw 
scarcelv a fortress before them as far as Paris. But at this 
moment the command was taken from Marlborough (Jan. 1712), 
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and his successor, the duke of Ormond, sood separated from 
Eugene; the armistice between England and France was an-* 
nounced (July 17). 

The preliminaries of a separate peace had been anteriorly 
signed at London (Oct. 8, 171 1), and thus the great i^Uiance was 
broken ; a congress at Utrecht, opened on the 29th of Jan. 1712, 
was to complete the work of peace. 

Immediately after the dissolution of the congress at Gertruiden- 
berg the secret negotiations of France with England commenced. 
A movement took place in the cabinet of queen Anne, the oscilla- 
tions of which extended through all Europe, and the remotest 
parts of the world. The whigs, with the duke of Marlborough at 
their head, had hitherto directed the helm of the state; the influence 
of lady Sarah Marlborough upon the weak queen Anne, con- 
firmed the power of her husband and his party. Their system 
and interest demanded war. They had besides acquired a claim 
to the love of the people by most important and precious institu- 
tions. The whigs had elSected the act of union between England 
and Scotland (March 6, 1707), whereby the Scottish parliament 
was abolished and united with the English. The whigs also had 
the greatest part in the act of succession (1706), which, in case 
that queen Anne should die without children, called to the throne 
the house of Brunswick, and first the elector George Lewis, of 
Hanover, whose mother was Sophia, the grand-daughter of king 
James L This act of succession excluded from the throne, for- 
ever, the pretender, and in general every Catholic. But the 
tories rose more and more against the war, the prolongation of 
which, as they complained, promised England only sterile glory, 
and advantage merely to the allies. Then it happened that 
lady Marlborough offended the queen by vain arrogance. She 
was replaced by another favorite (the Countess Mosham) ; but 
the disgrace of lady Marlborough brought on that of her hus- 
band and his friends ; a tory ministry was chosen, at the head 
of which were Hariay, afterwards earl of Oxford, as treasurer, 
and the distinguished Lord Bolingbrdke, as secretary of state. 

Torcy received immediately, with agreeable surprise, propo- 
sals for a separate peace (Jan. 1711). He seized upon them 
eagerly, and secret negotiations commenced at Versailles and 
li^ondon. 

All this was done in the lifetime of the emperor Joseph L But 
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the unexpected death of this monarch (17th April, 1711), gave the 
change of policy an evident justification and a firm basis. Now, 
since the countries of his brother, Austria, Hungary, and Bohe- 
mia, fell to the Archduke Charles, and as he v^as soon after 
elected emperor of Germany (12th Oct.), it seemed to conflict 
with the motives, from which England and her allies had com- 
menced the war, to consent that this prince, whose dominion was 
already so extensive, should rule over the Spanish kingdoms 
also. The times of Charles Y. might have returned, and, indeed, 
with increased danger, under Charles VI. 

In vain Marlborough used all his influence to vanquish the 
opposite party, in vain the illustrious hero. Prince Eugene, 
appeared in London for the same purpose; peace was now 
openly negotiated, and the congress of Utrecht commenced its 
work. 

Austria, Holland and most of the allies were angry with Eng- 
land. The latter promoted the work of peace with the partial 
zeal of a party. Thus it happened, that England completely 
separated from its allies, lost almost all the advantage of its 
position, and that France, although vanquished, dictated the 
principal airticles of peace. 

fortune declared again for the arms of France. Vi liars 
succeeded in destroying by surprise a corps of Austrians under 
the count of Albemarle near Denain (24th July, 1712); where- 
upon he had the decided preponderance in the field. 

In this favorable situation France concluded peace at Utrecht 
(llth April, 1713) with England, Holland, Portugal, Prussia and 
Savoy ; soon after Spain concluded peace also, with England 
and Savoy (13th July). The emperor alone continued the war, 
but without vigour. Hence he soon saw himself forced to evacu- 
ate Catalonia in virtue of a convention (14th May, 1713), and 
to sign a treaty of neutrality for Italy. But on the banks of the 
Rhine, the last theatre of this war, Yillars repulsed Eugene, and 
took Landau and Freiburg (22d Aug. and 21st Nov.). Then the 
emperor saw the impossibility of vanquishing France without 
allies and accepted, finally, for himself and for thie empire, a less 
advantageous peace than he jpight have obtained at Utrecht 
The generals themselves, Eugene and Yillars, were the negotia- 
tors of this peace, which was signed at Rastadt, for Austria (6th 
J^tarchj 1714), and at Baden, in Switzerland, for the empire (7th 
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Sept.). But peace was not formally concluded between Spain 
and Austria. 

By the peace of Utrecht, Louis XIV. had obtained his great 
object ; he had established his grandson, Philip of Anjou, on the 
throne of Spain. But many fine countries were detached from 
Spain. It was necessary to resign Naples, Sardinia and Milan 
to Austria. Austria was to have the Spanish Netherlands also, 
in leaving to Holland the right of maintaining garrisons in the 
frontier places, destined to serve for a line of defence against 
France. Sicily was to be annexed to Savoy. Gibraltar and 
Minorca were ceded to England. Besides, it was agreed that 
the crowns of Spain and France should never be united upon 
one head, for which end Philip Y., in Spain, on the one side, and 
the houses of Orleans and Berry, in France, on the other, were 
obliged to confirm by oath their promise, and their eventual 
renunciation. 

Besides, Great Britain obtained from the crowns of France and 
Spain the acknowledgment of the Protestant succession, and the 
promise that the pretender should be removed from France. 
France ceded to England Hudson's Bay and Strait, one half of 
the island of St. Christopher, Port Royal or Annapolis, and all 
Nova Scotia or Acadia " according to its old boundaries." She 
promised finally to destroy the fortifications, the port, the dikes 
and sluices of Dunkirk, a place odious to the English, and never 
to restore them. 

England obtained the promise from Spain, that she would 
grant neither to France nor any other power a greater right of 
commerce with America, than had existed under Charles II. ; 
finally the transfer of the notorious Assiento, just as it had been 
concluded with France in 1701, to the British company for thirty 
years. By this treaty the company undertook to furnish Spanish 
America with 4,800 negro slaves annually, and obtained the right 
of sending every year to the West Indies a vessel of 500 tons 
with merchandise for sale ; this right however was limited by 
many restrictive clauses, which give the clearest proof of the 
illiberality of the Spanish colonial system, as well as of the com- 
mercial artifice of England. The treaty of peace with Savoy 
contained, besides the principal articles already mentioned, the 
settlement of the Alpine boundary between France and Savoy. 
The cession of Mont&rrat and some districts of Milan, made by 
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Austria to Savoy already in 1703, was acknowledged and 
guarantied. 

Portugal, notwithstanding the great promises, which had been 
made by the allies, obtained nothing from Spain ;* the colony of 
St. Sagramento alone was restored to this power. 

Prussia obtained by the treaty the acknowledgment of the 
royal dignity in the house of Brandenburg, and the cession of 
a part of Gelders. Prussia was to remain in possession of Neuf- 
chatel and Yalangin, as well as France in that of Orange. 

Holland, notwithstanding its great sacrifices and many victo- 
ries, was finally obliged to accommodate itself to peace without 
gaining anything. France resigned to this republic, it is true, 
all the Spanish Netherlands; together with a series of places pre- 
viously French ; but only in order that all might be ceded again 
to Austria, as soon as this power should have accepted the peace 
and come to an agreement with Holland, respecting the barrier. 
This republic obtained in consequence by the barrier-treaty con- 
cluded at Antwerp on the 15th of Nov. 1715, between Austria, 
and the maritime power, the exclusive right of garrison in Namur, 
Dornik, Menin, Furnes, Warneton, Ypres and Fort Knoke, and 
the common right of garrison in Dendermonde. A poor reward 
for its efiScacious participation in the efforts of the great alliance. 

The principal conditions of the treaties of peace concluded 
at Utrecht, were renewed and confirmed in that of Rastadt and 
Baden, between France, Austria and the German empire. Be- 
sides, the electors of Bavaria and Cologne, were reinstated in all 
their dignities and possessions; and in general the treaties of 
Westphalia, Nimeguen and Ryswick — the last however without 
mention of the odious clause of the fourth article — were expressly 
confirmed. 

Thus the work of peace was consummated ; but it answered 
the high interests of Europe but very imperfectly, and far less 
the demands of ideal right. The decision of the powers, that 
the Spanish monarchy, the possession of which was disputed, 
should be dismembered, brings to mind the judgment of Solomon ; 
but the true mother, who would rather have renounced her child, 
than to have permitted it to be divided, was not found ; each of 
the contenders seized eagerly upon his allotted share. The brave 
Catalonians, who remained faithful to Charles, were abandoned by 

* This peace was not concluded until the year 1715, 6th Feb. 
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this peace, without defence, to their enraged enemy, Philip V. 
Having reduced the whole of this country, and finally Barceliona 
also, after the most desperate resistance, he abolished, without 
the intercession of the powers, all the constitutional rights of 
Catalonia, Valencia and Arragon, according to the right of 
conquest. 

The balance of power, this great common interest^ was ill 
secured by the peace of Utrecht. To prevent the preponder- 
ance of France or Spain, the two lines of the house of Bourbon 
were to renounce their reciprocal right of inheritance. Notwith- 
standing the recent lessons of experience, the repose of Europe, 
the independence of states, the palladium of all public law, and 
the equilibrium, were again confided to the oath of a king ! 

Finally, this peace contained, by its indefiniteness in several 
important points, particularly in respect to colonies and com- 
merce, as well as by illiberal dispositions in others, the germ 
of new hatred and quarrels difficult to be adjusted. 

THE GREAT NORTHERN WAR.— CHARLES XH. 

Whilst the war about the Spanish succession devastated 
almost all the countries of the southwest of Europe, another war, 
even longer, more terrible, and equally extensive, raged in the 
northwest of this continent. These two wars together, changed 
the whole face of Europe; one ended the preponderance of 
France, the other that of Sweden ; yet France soon recovered, 
Sweden never; but around both originated — there, by the dis- 
memberment of Spain and by the position of its Bourbon dynasty, 
here, by the civilization of Europe — ^relations entirely new and 
complicatisd. 

The peace of Oliva, which Sweden had concluded with Poland 
after the death of Charles X. (1660), and the treaties signed at 
Copenhagen and at Cardis with Denmark and Russia, had given 
Sweden a formidable position towards all its neighbours. Charles 
XL (1660 — 1697) enfeebled the aristocracy, and strengthened the 
throne by the re-union of the domains of the kingdom which his 
- predecessors had squandered away. A diet had established the 
right of inheritance for the female line, and given a considerable 
extension to the royal authority. 

The son of this king and the Danish princess, Ulrica Eleonora, 
was Charles XII. He was fifteen years old, when his father 
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died (1607). Bat he soon adtonished the world by a suddenly 
developed power of mind and courage, which, had it been directed 
by prudence, would have made him the greatest of warriors, and, 
had it been accompanied by humanity and a true love for his 
people, the most excellent of kings. He disdained, however, in 
his military arrogance, the last glory, and he was deprived of the 
first by his presumption and obstinacy. 

Charles did not take up arms, it is true, without provocation. 
Three neighbouring monarchs, despising the youth of Charles 
XII., attacked his states at the same time, and thus kindled the 
fire that soon spread over their own kingdoms, and over the 
whole north. These were the kings of Denmark and Poland, and 
the czar of Russia. 

In Denmark the same king Frederick III., who, in the treaties 
of Roeskild and Copenhagen (1658 and 1660), had made such 
great sacrifices to Sweden, had amply repaired this misfortune, 
by the triumph which he gained over the nobility of his kingdom. 
At the diet of 1660, the citizens and clergy united with the king 
to put down the arrogant nobility, and thought it would be for 
their own advantage to increase the power of the king. Conse- 
quently they resolved that the throne should be declared heredi- 
tary for the male and female descendants of Frederick III., and 
that the oppressive handfaestninge should be abolished. An act 
of sovereignty, composed very favorably for the king (1661), and 
the royal law promulgated afterwards (1665, 1670), consolidated 
and completed this important revolution, which, contrary to the 
intention of the states, deprived not only the nobility, but also 
the third estate and clergy of all political rights ; the diet, as well 
as the senate of the kingdom was abolished, and a monarchical 
autocracy introduced into Denmark, and immediately after into 
Norway also. The numerous calamities of war brought upon 
the Danes and their neighbours, by the unnecessary and unjust 
enterprises of Christian V., made them feel the curse of arbitrary 
power. The son and successor of Christian V., Frederick IV. 
(1699 — 1730), continued the same projects, especially against 
his relative, the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, who guarded most 
vigilantly his rights of sovereignty acknowledged by several 
treaties, and particularly by that of Altona (1689). The young 
duke, husband of a sister of Charles XII., pressed by the Danish 
king, fled to Stockholm, whereupon Frederick IV. leagued against 
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Holstein and Sweden, with Frederick Augustus, king of Poland 
and elector of Saxony. 

Frederick Augustus had gained the victory over his competi- 
tor, the prince of Conti, partly by money, partly by menacing 
preparation for war (1697). The majority of the venal nobles 
chose him for the successor of the illustrious John III. Sobiesky, 
who had saved Vienna, when besieged by the Turks, and in 
general waged war gloriously against the Porte. The predecessor 
of John Sobiesky was the weak Michael Wiesnowiecky, whose 
reign was equally unfortunate and inglorious (1669 — 1673). He 
was the successor of John Casimir, the last prince of the house 
of Vasa, who had concluded the peace of Oliva with Sweden, 
and subsequently laid down the crown from chagrin at the frus- 
tration of his plans (1668). Frederick Augustus recovered by 
the treaty of Carlowitz (1699), as the fruit of Sobiesky's victo- 
ries, all that the Porte had taken from Poland under the reign 
of Michael. Now the favorable time seemed to have arrived for 
the re-conquest of Livonia. Frederick Augustus attacked it, 
without declaring war (Feb. 1700). He had for an ally, besides 
the Danish king, the czar Peter of Russia. 

. PETER THE GREAT.— BATTLE OF NARVA.— FGUNDATIGN OF 

ST. PETERSBURG. 

Peter the Great was the younger son of the czar Alexei, who 
governed the empire for fifty years with energy and discernment, 
and who had already taken some steps for the mitigation of the 
old Moscovite barbarism. He left three sons, Fedor and Iwan, 
by his first wife, and Peter, by his second, and a daughter, Sophia, 
by his first wife. Fedor, who succeded him (1676 — 1682), was 
equally wise and active. On his death-bed he appointed his 
younger brother, Peter, for his successor, instead of Iwan, his 
elder, who was blind, and very weak in intellect. But the 
princess Sophia excited a rising of the Strelzi in favor of Iwan, 
in which the heads of the opposite party were killed, then Iwan 
was proclaimed czar with Peter, and Sophia declared co- 
regent (1682). Sophia soon assumed the title of autocratrix, 
and, to consolidate her dominion, Peter, now seventeen years 
old, was to be assassinated. He found out the plot, however, 
collected his partisans, overthrew Sophia, confined her in a clois- 
ter, and took the sceptre (1689). Iwan renounced the govern- 
ment, but he was called czar until his death (1696). 
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The czar Peter, desirous of possessing a port on the Baltic 
Sea, entered into the league against Sweden (Nov. 11th, 1699), 
and declared the unjust war (Sept. 1, 1700). , 

It was a great idea, that filled the inflammable soul of Peter, 
perhaps conceived by himself, perhaps suggested by the Count 
Le Fort, his first favorite, at least cherished and confirmed by 
him : — the civilization of his empire. 

By the communications of this enlightened man the intellectual 
view of the czar was enlarged, and he became conscious of the 
infinite superiority of civilized over barbarous states; and imme- 
diately he resolved to transform his empire, in which Asiatic 
rudeness prevailed, into an European state. From the commence- 
ment of his independent reign until his death, for thirty-six years, 
he pursued this object with ardent zeal, with perseverance, with- 
out relaxation, through all the vicissitudes of his fate, in peace 
and war, regarding no obstacles, fearing no sacrifices, prodigal 
of toil, but sparing of time, and fancying nothing accomplished, 
unless all. Besides, he was endowed with a clear intellect, with 
an acute judgment; he was elevated above prejudices and super- 
stition ; he estimated the worthiness of ruling, in itself, higher 
than dominion ; but with so many virtues and excellent qualities 
he united many barbarous traits, wild passionateness of character, 
a propensity to sensual pleasures, and the spirit of oriental despots. 

After having, by the creation of a guard (the regiments of 
Preobraschenskoi and Semenow) organized after the European man- 
ner, formed for himself the nucleus of a well-disciplined army 
and a defence against the insolent band of the Strelzi, after 
having, conjointly with Austria and Poland, his allies, terminated 
gloriously the war against the Turks, and conquered Azov (1696), 
the czar Peter, at the age of twenty-five, descended from the 
throne, in order, by seeing foreign countries and nations with his 
own eyes, to become acquainted with what Russia needed, and 
to be able to undertake his work of reformation with the cer- 
tainty of success (April 1697). He travelled, like a private man, 
through Livonia, Prussia, and Germany, to Holland, where he 
learned especially ship-building, even to the smallest detail, by 
working at it with his own hands ; then to England, finally to 
Vienna, whence he intended to travel to Venice, when the news 
of a sedition in Russia recalled him suddenly to his own states 

(Sept. 1698). 
Vol. III.— 2 g 
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The Streizi, to be compared to the Janizaries in Constanti- 
nople, had rebelled, at the instigation of the Princess Sophia, and 
in declared or tacit alliance with many Bojars, monks, and weak'* 
minded citizens, to whom the innovations of Peter gave discon- 
tent or offence. Peter punished the tamed rebels with bloody 
severity, and dispersed the Strelzi over Siberia and along the 
Caspian and Euxine frontier (1698). In consequence of a new 
revolt in Astracan, the Strelzi were completely broken up (1705), 
and even their name was abolished forever. 

Before commencing the war with Russia, Charles XII. had 
already vanquished one of his enemies, the king of Denmark, 
whom he forced to make peace. Frederick lY. had invaded 
Sleswick, and was besieging Toenning (March, 1700). But 
whilst the troops of the friends of Gottorp advanced from all 
sides, Charles XII. united his fleet with that of the maritime 
powers, attacked Copenhagen by sea and land, and dictated, at 
Travendahl (18th Aug., 1700), the peace, whereby the treaty of 
Altona was renewed, and the promise given by Denmark to 
indemnify the duke of Gottorp, and to give no assistance to the 
enemies of Sweden. 

Charles XII. had left Stockholm on the 8th of May, to acquire 
so much glory with wonderful rapidity. He never returned. 
From this moment he was nothing but a soldier. 

In the meantime, king Augustus of Poland had besieged Riga, 
but without success. Charles, before he fell upon him, the most 
odious of his enemies, intended to defeat the czar, who had in- 
vaded Ingria with a strong force, and was besieging Narva. 
With 8000 men the Swedish king preceded the bulk of his army, 
and fell upon a mass of 80,000 barbarians (20th Nov.). Never 
was a victory more complete than that of the Swedes at Narva, 
over an enemy ten times more numerous. Many thousand 
Russians were slain, all the rest taken. 

But Charles, imagining perhaps that he had rendered the Rus- 
sians inoflensive by this one great blow, did not pursue his 
victory, but now marched towat-ds Poland. 

After having defeated, on the banks of the Duna, the Saxon 
army of king Augustus (July, 1701), the Swedish king made 
himself master of all Livonia and Courland, penetrated into 
Lithuania, and soon after into Poland. 
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This unfortunate kingdom was defenceless, through the defects 
of its constitution. The nation had no will and no power. The 
nobles, alone in possession of political rights, had not the preser- 
vation of their country, not its defence against external enemies, 
for the object of their efforts, but only the maintenance or increase 
of their personal liberties and prerogativesagainst the encroach- 
ments of the king, which were continually feared, in the mo- 
ment of the most pressing danger from the Swedish invasion 
(Dec. 1701), king Augustus was summoned by the diet to send 
his Saxons out of the kingdom, and to admit no Russians. But 
the Polish army alone, ill-disciplined, weak, and even distracted 
by the spirit of factions, was unable to resist. 

In the meantime Charles marched from Lithuania to Poland^ 
preceded by manifestoes, that assured the republic of his friend- 
ship, and which promised it his support against the tyranny of 
the king. Secret negotiations commenced. Charles entered 
Warsaw without resistance (14th May, 1702), and declared soon 
after, that he would not grant peace to the republic until it had 
elected a new king. Augustus now ordered his Saxons to march 
in haste to his assistance, collected the few Polish troops that 
remained faithful to him, and offered Charles battle near Clissow. 
He lost it (9th July) ; whereupon Cracow was also taken. A diet 
convoked at Warsaw (1703) by the primate, after some delay, 
dethroned Augustus, and elected in his place (12th July, 1704), 
the waywode of Posen, Stanislaus Leszinsky. It was in vain 
that Augustus collected in haste new troops, and surprised even 
Warsaw. Charles, who had in the meantime taken Lemberg^ 
returned precipitately to Warsaw, and dispersed the Saxon army. 
The fragments of this army, under general Schulenburg, escaped 
however, by a masterly retreat to Saxony. 

Stanislaus was crowned soon after in Warsaw (4th Oct., 
1705). But the whole kingdom became the theatre of the furies 
of factions. 

A new defeat of the Saxons and Russians, near Fraustadt 
(Feb., 1706), consolidated the dominion of Sweden in Poland^ 
But inhumanity stained the laurels of the Swedish general Rehn- 
schoeld. Some hours after the battle he ordered 1500 Russian 
prisoners, who prayed for their lives upon their knees, to be 
massacred. 

Charles, although master of nearly all the kingdom, did not 
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cease to pursue his enemy, and now inarched through Silesia 
and Lusatia to Saxony, unconcerned about the menaces of the 
German diet, which, to save its honour, protested against this 
vidation of the imperial territory. He established his camp in 
Altranstsedt, not far from Luetzen, and put all Saxony under 
contribution. Then king Augustus sued for peace, and obtained 
it upon the hard conditions, that he would renounce Poland for- 
ever, and acknowledge Stanislaus as king, that he would give up 
all connexion with the enemies of Sweden, especially that with 
Russia, that he would grant the Swedes winter-quarters in 
Saxony, and surrender the Livonian, Patkul (24th Sept, 1706). 

This man, the unfortunate victim of the lawless tyranny of 
one king, and the cowardly baseness of another, had once ap- 
peared, as a deputy of the Livonian nobility, at the court of king 
Charles XL, of Sweden, defending the Livonian rights and liber- 
ties against the arbitrary encroachments of this monarch, in re- 
spectful, although frank, language. This displeased the despot, 
and he caused Patkul to be condemned to death as guilty of high 
treason. But Patkul fled to Poland, and was received by 
Augustus. After the death of Charles XL, Patkul exhorted 
Augustus to declare war against the young Charles XIL, went 
then to the czar Peter, building a greater hope upon the character 
and resources of this man. Peter sent him as his ambassador to 
the court of king Augustus, his ally, in order to manage there 
the affairs of the Swedish war. The cowardly Augustus now 
delivered him up. Charles XIL, in the absurd arrogance of 
power, saw in Patkul but the Livonian, born his subject, guilty 
of high treason (for having sustained the rights of his country) ; 
he disdained or knew not the law of nations, which granted 
inviolability to the ambassador Patkul, and, trampling upon the 
most sacred rights of nature, doomed him to a cruel, ignominious 
death. Patkul, after having languished in chains for several 
months, was broken alive, and quartered, at Casimir, in Poland, 
and his remains were left exposed at the place of execution until 
1713, when Augustus, having re-ascended the throne of Poland, 
ordered them to be collected and buried. 

Charles XIL, elevated to the summit of power by the peace of 
Altranstaedt, might have sustained himself upon this elevation, 
had he been capable of moderation. .The European powers 
acknowledged Stanislaus as king of Poland. Had Charles in 
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this position offered Russia a reasonable peace, it could have 
been hardly refused. But he, driven on by his arrogance or by 
his destiny, presumed to dethrone the czar, as he had dethroned 
Augustus. Full of this resolution, he marched through Poland, 
against Russia (Aug. 29th, 1707.) 

Better had he defended his own kingdom, the finest provinces 
of which were exposed to the swelling power of Russia. 

Soon after the defeat of Narva, Peter had collected with admi- 
rable zeal and courage, new forces, not only for defence, but for 
attack also. A Russian general, Scheremetoff, vanquished the 
Swedish general Schlippenbach already in 1702. Henceforth, 
notwithstanding many particular reverses, the Russians remained 
masters in the field and on the sea. They penetrated into Ingria, 
Courland, Livonia, and Lithuania. They took in 1702, Roete- 
burg (now Schluesselburg), in 1703 the fortress of Nienschanz, in 
1704 Narva,' and finally conquered all Ingria ; they occupied a 
part of Livonia, and spread terror in all Sweden. 

In Ingria, the favorite conquest of the czar, he laid, during the 
tumult of war, the foundation for a new city, St. Petersburg 
(near Nienshanz, recently taken), which soon became the second 
city of the empire, an important place of commerce and arms, 
and the residence of the emperor. All the attempts of the 
Swedes to prevent or destroy this new establishment were frus- 
trated. The first Dutch vessel appeared in the harbour of Peters- 
burg in the year 1703; many others followed soon, although the 
construction advanced but with diflSculty, on account of the great 
obstacles opposed in part by nature, and in part by circum- 
stances. 

At the same time, and during the most violent contests, Peter 
projected the plan, and commenced the work of uniting the 
Baltic with the Caspian and with the Black Sea, by canals, which 
were to connect the rivers that emptied into these different 
seas. He elevated, by treaties, laws, and sage institutions, the 
commerce with all the neighbouring states of his vast empire, in 
Asia and £urope ; he allured assiduously foreign manufacturers 
and artisans, encouraged by gifts and privileges the still timid 
domestic industry, constructed highways and canals, promoted 
agriculture, population, founded settlements even in the Siberian 
desert, and made the most distant points of his empire, such as 
Kamschatka, feel his paternal care. 
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Manners and institutions, costumes, rept^slf, amusemeats, 
nothing escaped bin observatipa oad bis tasie» without doubt 
sometimes tyrannical, for reforms* He vras piurticularly favored 
ii) his designs by the docile character of his subjects ; a com- 
mand sufficed to destroy a national custom* and the longest 
cherished prejudices yielded to bis all-ruling word. 

But the czar favored the arts and sciences as well «^ the 
mechanical professions, founded and improved public schools, 
decreed rewards, and excited emulation by his own example; he 
spread as much light in the midst of the darkftewi as the barba- 
rism of that age permitted, and if the s^eds sown by him did not 
fructify immediately, they promised at least a harvest for the 
future. 

But what contributed principally to the illumination of his 
people was the overthrow of the dominion of priests, and the 
great restriction imposed upon monachism, the death of intellect. 
He was able to accomplish this reform as a legislator, after he 
had pMt in the place of the patriarch, whose power was almost 
without bounds, a directing synod, composed of the functionaries 
of state, by means of which he governed the Russian church. 
Peter, in order to reign alone, caused, s^ter the death of the 
patriarch of Moscow, Adrian, his office to be filled merely by an 
exarch (1700), and finally abolished the patriarchate altogether 
(1721). 

The administration of justice and the code of laws were also 
ameliorated ; the police of the large cities and that of the empire 
received an organization entirely new, mostly after the model of 
the French. These creations, improvements, and transforma- 
tions, of which we have here taken a summary view, run through 
the whole reign of the great Peter. Yet all his reforms were 
comoienced already in the first years of his reign, and already in 
these the same spirit and character (tf the czar were manifested 
9» in the last. 

BATTUE OF PULTAWA.— WAR OF THE TURKS AGAIJ^ST RUSSIA.— 

DEATH OF CHARLES XH. 

Aifi) this prince, Charles XII. was going to dethrone ! — ^With 
45,000 men he marched from Altranstaedt against the czar 
through Lithuania over the Berezina, defeated the Russians at 
HoUowtschin (Sept. 7, 1708), and penetrated into Russia by 
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Mohilow. He a4^(^<^^4 to Sooolensk, which was or the direct 
road to Mo^ow. But here Charles turned to the south, towards 
the steppes of the Ukraiae, whither Mazeppa^ the Hetman of the 
Cossacks, l|is ally, invited hiiOf in order to reinforce him there 
with troops, munitions, and provisions. The valiant Lcswen- 
haupt advanced in haste from Livonia, with an immense convoy 
(^munitions and provisions, covered by 16,000 soldiers, in order 
to join his master. But the czar attacked him with a superior 
force, took 7,000 carriages, and dispersed or annihilated nearly 
all this army. At the same time Mazeppa, having announced to 
the Cossacks his alliance with Sweden, had experienced almost 
general defection, and a few thousand Cossacks, who went over 
to the Swedes with the fugitive Mazeppa, were the only fruit of 
this dearly purchased alliance. 

In such a sad situation Charles disdained, however, the counsel 
of prudencie— retreat to Poland. He took his winter-quarters in 
the Ukraine. The terrible winter of 1709 rendered the distress 
of his army complete. Nevertheless he kept his eye fixed upon 
Moscow, and marched towards this city at the approach of 
spring, attacking first Pultawa, where the Russians had large 
magazines (March, 1709). His army, reinforced by the Zapo- 
rogian Cossacks, amounted still to more than 30,000 men. 

From March until June, Charles continued his attacks in vain 
upon the well-defended Pultawa. Finally the czar appeared 
with a powerful army for the relief of the city. The king 
attacked him (June 37). But notwithstanding the heroism of 
the Swedes, notwithstanding the excellence of their tactics, .and 
the firmness of their king, they succumbed to an enemy, equally 
well-commanded, courageous, and fighting for the highest inter- 
ests, and besides stronger by numerical superiority in men and 
artillery, and by a favorable position. After two bloody hours, 
in which about 10,000 Swedes had fallen, the route became 
complete. The king fled with Mazeppa and a small retinue 
towards the Dnieper, which he crossed with difiiculty, and con- 
tinued his cc^rse tfirough the steppe into the Turkish territory. 
But LcBwenhaupt, who had fled with the remnant of the army, 
14,000 men strong, to the banks of the same river, surrendered 
with these troops to prince Menczikow, who had overtaken him 
with only 9,000 men (July 1.) 

Thus the mighty power of Charles XH. was annihilated. Of 
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all his legions he had now only some hundred men left, his naked 
attendants in his disconsolate flight. His best generals, as well 
as the chancellor of his kingdom. Count Piper, were taken, the 
immense quantity of his provisions and munitions was lost, the 
fame of his invincibleness and the self-confidence of the Swedish 
warriors were gone. The king of Denmark and the elector of 
Saxony renewed their alliance and prepared for war. Several 
other powers, previously offended by Sweden, appeared ready 
for vengeance. 

But Charles, the fugitive in Bender, dreamed on his dream of 
dethroning the czar. The Porte, induced partly by particular 
cs^uses of complaint, partly by the negotiations of Charles, 
declared war against Russia (Nov. 21st, 1710). The czar broke 
into Moldavia and Wallachia; but the Turks, above 200,000 
men strong, commanded by the grand- vizier Baltadschi M ehemet, 
passed the Pruth, and surrounded the army of the czar, which 
amounted to scarcely 30,000 men. After several bloody com- 
bats, the Russians, exhausted by fatigue, saw themselves with- 
out provisions, without water, and almost without the possibility 
of retreat. 

Catharine, the second wife of Peter, saved the Russian army. 
In the year 1702, a young Livonian, the daughter of a peasant, 
and the widow of a Swedish dragoon, had been taken by the 
Russians at Marienburg, a small city on the boundary of Livonia 
and Ingria. The czar, charmed by her beauty and her mind, 
married her, at first secretly (1707), then publicly (1711), at the 
commencement of the war with the Turks. She followed him 
in this fatiguing expedition, sharing with him its hardships and 
dangers, and assisting him also by her counsels. Now, in the 
hour of the greatest danger, the empress proposed to negotiate. 
It was resolved to try this. Catharine, according to the custom 
of the East, and to show deference to the vizier, rather than to 
corrupt him, sent him and his servants some presents, accom- 
panied by a letter of General Scheremetofi*, containing proposals 
for peace. The grand-vizier, preferring, perhtps fi^m humanity 
or prudence, a small but sure gain, to the most brilliant hopes, 
granted peace (July 23d, 1711), at Falxin, for a moderate reward. 
Azov, with its territory, was to be restored, Taganrock and 
other fortresses on the Black Sea, were to be dismantled, and 
Charles XIL was not to be molested by the czar upon his return 
to his states. 
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Charles, however, prevailed upon the Porte to declare war 
twice more (Dec. 17th, 1711, and Nov. 18th, 1712). But prompt 
reconciliations prevented the commencement of hostilities both 
times. Charles consequently, had no longer any hope here ; but 
he retained his obstinacy. He ventured now to defy the Porte 
also, intrenched his wooden house near Bender in haste, with- 
stood with a few hundred men the storming attack of a Turkish 
army one whole day, was taken with difficulty, and carried to 
Demirtasch, in the vicinity of Adrianople. Finally, after a 
voluntary exile of more than five yelirs, renouncing his hopes, he 
left Turkey (Oct. 25thj 1714), and returned on horseback with a 
single attendant, like a fugitive, through Hungary and Germany 
to his kingdom. On the 11th Nov. 1714, at midnight, he ap- 
peared suddenly, to the astonishment of his friends, in Stralsund, 
the almost only point left him upon the territory of Germany. 

For he was now no longer the powerful king, who, a few 
years before, made the north and east tremble. Accumulated 
disasters had in the meantime befallen his kingdom; it was in a 
state of extreme exhaustion ; it was pressed by enemies on all 
sides. 

Before the expiration of the year 1709, king Augustus had 
again taken possession of his kingdom, Poland, declaring the peace 
of Altranstaedt invalid on account of unchristian severity. 
Stanislaus, king merely by the will of CSiarles XH., saw his 
throne fall with the power of his protector. The pope released 
the Poles from their oath of allegiance to him, which was quite 
superfluous. 

The Danish king was less fortunate than Augustus. He 
attempted a landing in Scania, in Nov. 1709 ; but the Swedish 
peasants under Steinbock, defeated completely the flower of the 
Danish army, and liberated their country (Feb. 10th, 1710). 

The enemies of Sweden, however, increased daily. The op- 
portunity for booty was alluring. Thus not only the king of 
Denmark renewed his claims to Holstein and Sleswick, but also 
the king of Prusiia recollected his to Swedish Pomerania ; the 
duke of Meklenburg, cast longing looks upon Wismar ; Hanover 
and Munster also meditated projects of aggrandizement at the 
expense of Sweden. 

Now the Danes made themselves masters of Stade, Bremen 
and Verden (1712). The vajianit Steinbock defeated them, it is 

Vol. in.— 2 h 17 
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true, near Gadebosch (Dec. 9th), but yet he was obliged to retreat 
to Holstein, and as far as Tcenning, the gates of which were 
opened to him by the administrator of Uolstein-Gottorp. Upon 
this expedition he burnt Altona (Dec. 29th), from revenge for 
Stade, as he 8aid> which bad sufiered the same fate by the Danes. 
But the Danes with their allies, penetrated into Holstein, sur- 
rounded the army of Steinbock, and forced him to capitulate 
(May 6th, 1711.) 

Now the administrator of Holstein concluded with Prussia a 
treaty of sequestration upon*Stettin and Wismar, in order that 
Russian troops might not march into these provinces. 

In the meantime, the czar was penetrating irresistibly into the 
eastern countries. Already in 1710 he had driven the remnant 
of the Swedes completely out of Poland, taken Elbing vnth its 
rich magazines, conquered the strong Riga with all Livonia, also 
Esthonia, Carelia, Pernau and the island of CEsel, and obtained | 

a firm foothold in Finland. After having consolidated peace j 

with the Porte, he continued his conquests in Finland, defeated 
the Swedish general Armfeldt, defeated also in person the Swe- 
dish fleet off Aland (Feb. 17th, 1714), made himself master of 
Nyslot and other fortresses. 

AH these events passed during the obstinate sojourn of Charles 
in Turkey. This monarch rejected with disdain or indignation 
all the remonstrances of the regency and the senate, returned 
not until salvation was almost impossible, and showed neverthe- 
less in his misfortune still the same arrogance, as in his prosperity. 

Prussia and Hanover had not yet declared war expressly. But 
the king having immediately after his arrival in Stralsund, 
driven the Prussian troops, that guarded the sequestered pro- 
vinces, out of Wolgast and Usedom, and threatening to carry 
his revenging arms also into Lower Saxony, Frederick William 
united with the enemies of Sweden (Feb. 1715) ; and king George 
of England, as elector of Hanover, after having purchased Bre- 
men and Yerden of Denmark (July 7th, 1715), participated also 
in the war. 

In the meantime, Stralsund, Ruegen, and finally Wismar (April 
8th, 1716), fell into the enemy's power also. All the possessions of 
the Swedes in Germany, all the fruits of the glorious victories 
6f Gustavus Adolpbus were thus lost. Now to recruit the army, 
it was necessary to enlist boys only fifteen years old. Corsairs 
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were to supply the place of a naval force ; but to defray the 
expenses of war, a base money was coined, at the same time, the 
severest natural contributions crushed the exhausted nation. 

In such a desperate situation the sun of hope smiled once more 
upon the inti^pid king. Discord sprung up among his enemies. 
The czar Peter occifpied Mecklenburg (Oct. 1716) ; in exchange 
for which^ he offered the duke possessions in Livonia and Cour- 
land (1717), It seemed to the allies dangerous, to let Russia get 
a foothold in Germany, and immediately they looked with greater 
jealousy upon Russia than upon Sweden. 

The new confidant of Charles XIL, Baron of Gkerz, built upon 
this disunion the plan for the re-elevation of Sweden. The king 
was to reconcile himself with the czar, and in alliance with him 
crush his other enemies. The alliance was to be directed prin- 
cipally against George, king of England, consequently the pre- 
tender supported. Negotiations were theref(»« commenced with 
Cardinal Alberoni, the bold minister of Spain, of whose compre- 
hensive pi;ojects the dethroning of George was a principal point. 
The early discovery of this plan, and the fall of Alberoni, frus- 
trated the enterprise. Qcbtz however did not give up his great 
idea. 

But fate entered in the midst. Charles XII. was near the end 
of his part. For the execution of the concerted plan, this 
monarch had collected the last f<M*ces of his kingdom, with which 
he made an invasion into Norway (Aug. 1718). After a toilsome 
march he laid siege to Friedrickshall. He was killed in the 
hour of night, in the trenches before this city (Dec. 11th). The 
ball, which passed, through bia temples, appears to have come 
from the Swedish, not from the enemy's side. 

It was immediately resolved to raise the siege and retreat. 
Frederick^ hereditary prince of Hesse, whom Charles XII. had 
married with, his younger sister, Ulrica Elenora, conducted the 
army back to Sweden, not without great loss. 

TREATIES OF STOCKHOLM AND NYSTADT. 

The abuse which Charles XII. had made of absolute powery 
led naturally to renewed restriction of the throne. But to the 
misfortune of Sweden this was done merely in the aristocratic 
sense, whereby the evil became still greater. Ulrica Elenora, 
the younger sister of Charles^ was declared queen in a rather 
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tumultuous manner, but gave back to the senate and the states 
the power which Charles XI. had usurped, and acknowledged, 
that she had obtained the crown only by election, not by heredi- 
tary right. Immediately the royal council was formed again 
into the council of the kingdom, whereby the old aristocracy was 
renewed. For this council of the kingdom was to manage the 
government in common with the queen, and affairs were to be 
decided by the majority of votes (the queen had two). 

In the very next year (1720) Ulrica Elenora ceded the crown, 
with the consent of the diet, to her husband, Frederick of Hesse. 

This resolution was accompanied by a disgraceful murder. 
The son of her elder, deceased sister, the prince of Holstein 
Grottorp, had a nearer right to the throne than Ulrica Elenora. 
It was feared that the count of Goerz would maintain the Hol- 
stein right. He was therefore arrested by the victorious party, 
and put to death as a malefactor (1719). 

In consequence of this event the negotiations with Russia 
were suspended, which the irritated czar revenged by terrible 
devastations on the Swedish coasts. It was not until 1721 
(Aug. 30th), that the peace dictated by Peter gave the exhausted 
kingdom repose. 

Sweden had previously reconciled herself with her other ene- 
mies. The complete exhaustion, which she felt after the death 
of Charles XII., made peace necessary at any price. Still she 
had to commend the moderation of her enemies, as great as her 
sacrifices were. 

The definitive treaties of peace were signed in part in the 
year 1719, in part in the following year. All the negotiations 
took place at Stockholm. 

In conformity to these treaties, Sweden ceded to the elector 
of Brunswick, Bremen and Yerden, together with some small 
privileges, and received in return one million of dollars. She 
ceded to Prussia, Anterior Pomerania, as far as the Peene, with 
Stettin, also the islands of Usedom and WoUin, in return foi 
which Prussia paid two millions of dollars. Denmark restored 
' to Sweden its conquests, viz., Wismar, Stralsund, Ruegen, and 
Marstrand. Sweden, in return, submitted to the payment of 
toll for passage through the Sound, paid 600,000 dollars, and 
acknowledged the rights of Denmark to the possession of the part 
of Sleswick belonging to the house of Gottorp. With Poland, 
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finally, the peace of Oliva was renewed, which, however, was 
not fully adjusted until 1729. Augustus II. was acknowledged 
by Sweden as king of Poland. Yet Stanislaus retained the royal 
title, and received one million of dollars. 

It was the most difficult to satisfy the victorious Russia. It 
was Aot until the 10th of Sept. 1721, that by the mediation <^ 
France, the hard peace was concluded, in which Russia kept the 
provinces Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, and Carelia, a part of the 
territory of Vyburg, also all the islands from the boundary of 
G>urland to Vyburg, and in return gave back Finland, and paid 
two million of dollars. 

This peace, so glorious for Russia, crowned the many labors 
of Peter with the most brilliant triumph. Now, in the conscious- 
ness of his greatness, he assumed the titles, " Great," " Father 
of his country,'' and " Emperor," with which he was greeted by 
the senate of the empire and the holy synod upon the announce- 
ment of peace. All powers — ^with the exception of Poland and 
the pope — acknowledged immediately, or soon afterwards, the 
new imperial dignity. 

SHAH NADIR.— DEATH OF PETER M. 

Asia felt his strong imperial hand also. During the terrible 
disorders under which Persia then groaned, he saw the opportu- 
nity of becoming powerful on the Caspian Sea. The depredations 
of the savage Lesghians served as a pretext for a war of conquest 
(1722), the first precious fruit of which was the important com- 
mercial city of Derbent, the celebrated Gate of Rock on the 
Caspian Sea. Soon after, the Shah Thamasp implored the 
assistance of the czar against the Afghans, and ceded, as a com- 
pensation, the Caspian provinces, Daghestan, Schirwan, Gilian, 
Mazanderan and Asterabad, together with the cities of Baku and 
Derbent. 

These embarrassments of Persia were the result of the relaxa- 
tion of the Sofis, of whom Shah Soliman (1666 — 1694), the slave 
of his eunuchs, gave the first striking example of the most 
deplorable weakness. His son and succesor, Hussein, an indo- 
lent voluptuary, in whose name his eunuchs practised the most 
shameless tyranny, was suddenly terrified by the rebellion of the 
Afghans, the warlike herdsmen of Candahar. Mahmud, a rude 
and brutal chief, penetrated into the heart of the kingdom, and 
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besieged Ispahan. Then Hussein ceded the crown to Thamasp 
Wirza (1722), his fourth son, who fixed the seat of his dominion 
in Kasbin. But Ispahan^ with the Shah Hussein, fell into the 
power of Mahmud. 

Shah Thamasp ruled, however, in the western provinces ; his 
army and that of Mahmud fought with variable success id the 
vast, blood-dropping kingdom. Turks and Russians participated, 
seeking their own gain in the devastating contest. 

This war continued under Aschraf, Mahmud's nephew and 
murderer, till Kuli Chan, who, from a camel-driver, had become 
the general of Shah Thamasp, advanced in a threatening* manner 
against Ispahan, whereupon Aschraf butchered the aged Hussein 
and all the descendants of the Sofis, who had fallen into the 
hands of Mahmud, and led his Afghans back to Candahar (1730). 

Kuli Chan, the saviour of Shah Thamasp, became soon after his 
enemy, dethroned Thamasp, and declared his young son. Abbas 
ni., king (1732). In his name Kuli Chan now ruled with uncon- 
tested power; he forced the Turks to re-cede Armenia and 
Georgia, and recovered from the empress Anne, in Russia, the 
conquests of Peter the Great. Finally, Abbas having died in his 
minority (1736), Kuli Chan was proclaimed sultan, and this dig- 
nity declared the hereditary right of his house. He now assumed 
the name of Shah Nadir, and with him conunences a new period 
in the Persian history. 

We will return to Russia. Peter, so fortunate and glorious 
in his government at home and abroad, was unfortunate, and 
even through his own fault, in the bosom of his family. His first 
wife, a Russian, Eudoxia Lapukin, vexed him by her attachment 
to the barbarous manners of her country. He divorced and 
confined her in a cloister. She had given (1690) him a son, 
Alexis, who inherited the character of his mother. Peter aban- 
doned the education of his successor to his hirelings and foreign- 
ers. Then the discontented Bojars and monks stole into the 
confidence of the unguarded youth, and inspired him with 
abhorrence to his father's innovationlB, and even with aversion to 
**this father. Peter was alarmed at the thought, that the edifice 
of the civilization of Russia, on which he had labored all his life, 
and upon which he had founded his glory, would be demolished 
by his successor. Finally, the czar summoned Alexis, with 
increasing severity, either to change his sentiments, or renounce 
the succession to the throne, and go into a cloister. Alexis saw» 
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however, an opportunity to escape to Aostria and Naples. Re- 
called into Russia by a letter from his father, that assured him of 
his pardon and of his love, the young prince, instead of the afiec- 
tionate reception which he expected, found upon his return asiy 
a prison and judges. The czar was tonnented with the fear of 
the destruction of his wvurk, and the judges, one hundred and 
forty-four in number, knowing the sentiments of their master, 
appeased (db^iously his conscience and his natural feelings by 
the unanimous decision, that Alexis merited death. The judg- 
ment was publicly announced to the prince, and he died the next 
day (July 7, 1718) — in ccMisequence of the shock given his nerves 
by this annunciation, some said ; others asserted that his death 
was caused by pmson or by die da^er. 

Alexis left one son, Peter, whom he had by his wife, a princess 
of Brunswick Wcdfenbuettel : he was bom in 1715. The two 
sons of the czar Peter, by his second wife, died in their infancy : 
but he left a daughter by Catharine, Elizabeth, who in hergoiias 
for ruling seemed not unworthy of bar parents. 

The pretensions of these descendants, however, as wdl as 
those of his brother, were invalidated by the law rdative to suc- 
cession, which the czar published (Feb. 5, 1722), shortly after 
receiving the imperial dignity, in the plenitude of his power, and 
confirmed by a general oath. This law, the completion of despo- 
tical power, granted to every reigning emperor the unlimited 
right of appointing his successor, according to his good pleasure, 
and even that of rev<^ing his choice, vrith the same liberty as if 
this act were a simple testamentary disposition; a pemicous 
right, although it might have perhaps been advantageous just at 
that time. But Peter himself made no use of it, and more than 
one generation of his people felt its naturally bad fruits. 

The czar Peter died on the eighth of February, 1725, vrithout 
having appointed his successor, and abandoned thus the ezecu* 
tion of his vast designs and the destinies of his whde empire to 
the mercy of the storms of factions and the caprices of chance. 
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HISTORY FROM THE DEATH OF LOUIS XIV., TO THE 
WAR ABOUT THE AUSTRIAN SUCXJESSION. 



DEATH OF LOUIS XIV.— JANSENISM.— ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Kino Louis XIY. died on the first of September, 1715, after 
having reigned seventy-two years. In spite of the accumulated 
disasters that troubled the last period of his reign, he had finally 
obtained the great object of his efforts, the establishment of a 
Bourbon throne in Spain, and consequently laid in the scale of 
France, which was already excessively powerful, the weight of 
Spain, its once formidable neighbour. All the subtilty of the 
English diplomacy in Utrecht would have little secured Europe 
against the preponderance of France, had not the division, 
purely accidental, and produced merely by the collision of per- 
sonal interests, that broke out between the reigning houses in 
France and in Spain, turned their policy against one another, 
and by this opposition paralyzed the power of both. 

But the glor}% with which the success of this great work irra- 
diated the evening of the reign of Louis XIV., is greatly obscured 
by the unexpressible exhaustion of his kingdom in men and 
money, with which he purchased it, and still more by the char- 
acter of the last of his reign. 

The court of this monarch, once adorned by the favorites of 
the Muses, rendered glorious by great statesmen and warriors, 
was now besieged and ruled by monkish sons of darkness, devout 
women and a contemptible troop of little-minded, or dissembling 
slaves. Their sovereign, forgetting almost entirely the nobler 
thirst for glory, with which he was once filled, renewed the dis- 
gusting spectacle of a crowned tool in the hands of quarrelsome 
priests. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, a fire was 
kindled by a book left by a bishop of Ypres, Jansenius (f 1698), 
that lasted a century, destroyed the liberty, the repose, and even 
the lives of many thousand persons ; troubled the peace of the 
whole French church and that of the state, and yet as to its 
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object was hardly worthy of the attention of a single intelligent 
man. 

The Jesuits discovered in Jansen's book, ^^ Augustinus/^ di- 
verse propositions, which in the spirit of the great father of the 
churchy whose name it bore, seemed by too much strictness in 
the definition of grace, contrary to the orthodox doctrine. Imme- 
diately they accused Jansen before the pope, and demanded his 
condemnation. Out of respect for St. Augustin, the popes had 
always used reserve in their decision upon his writings. Now 
the same foresight was also observed, as in the beginning. Urban 
VIII. merely interdicted the book (1643), but a large number of 
French bishops and learned theologians having desired a bull of 
condemnation against five particular dogmas. Innocent X. pub- 
lished this bull, it is true, but without a verbal citation of the 
passages in the book, which were said to contain those erroneous 
doctrines. 

By this a door was opened to the adherents of Jansen for 
escape. They asserted that the condemned propositions were 
not to be found in Jansen's book, and that the author himself 
had never thought of them. Consequently the question arose, 
whether the infallibility of the pope in matters of faith extended 
also to the assertion of a fact. Pope Alexander YIL did not 
hesitate to decide the question in the affirmative, and to deprive 
the Jansenists of their last refuge by a particular constitution 
(1656). Now they were obliged to subscribe a new formula, in 
which the condemned five propositions were expressly acknow- 
ledged as doctrines of Jansen, and as not consonant with the 
true doctrine of Augustin. The point of controversy established 
in this manner acquired a greater importance, and to the general 
interest of the " pro" and " con" was yet joined the particular 
party hatred of the difierent orders of monks, as well as the 
opposition of the good and intelligent to the arrogance of the 
Jesuits. 

The king soon took part also in this unfortunate quarrel, and, 

as might be expected from his despotic character, declared for 

the infallibility of the pope, as the existing authority, and against 

the friends of liberty. The Jesuits, one of whom. La Chaise, was 

his confessor, took advantage of this disposition and increased it 

most assiduously. Hence the subscription of this formula was 

extorted with inexorable severity, not only from all that held a 
Voh. III.— 2 I 
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Spiritual office, but even from nuns. The Jansentsts, laymen 
and ecclesiastics, were punished with loss of office, with impri- 
sonment, and often with what was dtill more severe. They 
endured firmly what was put Upon them. 

Some bishops, however, espoused the cause of the persecuted, 
whereby the dissension became still greater. 

Then Pope Clement IX., in order to appease the con- 
science of the scrupulous, permitted (1668) an explanation 
to be added to the required subscription. But this Clementine 
peace did not reconcile spirits ; and the king himself abolished it 
by an edict of his own (1676). Now the severity of the perse- 
cution was increased, and many Jansenists, among others 
Arnauld, fled to the Netherlands, where they founded a consi- 
derable church. 

To embitter the quarrel, another book, " The Meditations of 
Father Quesnel, upon the New Testament," had appeared. A 
pious and edifying book, which received general approbation, 
until the Jesuits found something in it that savoured of the odious 
doctrine of Jansenius. By the intrigues of these fanatics the 
virtuous Quesnel was imprisoned; he escaped, however, and 
promoted, in Holland, the growth of the Jansenistic church. 

The pious submissiveness, which Louis XIY. showed to the 
pope in the affair of Jansenism, forms a striking contrast with 
the position which he had anteriorly maintained against Rome 
with firmness, and even with insolence. The dissension was the 
most violent during the reign of pope Innocent XL A numerous 
assembly of the French clergy (1682) had pronounced four 
liberal principles, which Rome regarded almost as an open 
rebellion : viz. that (Jod has given to St. Peter neither direct or 
indirect power in temporal things; that the Gallican church 
assents to the decision of the council of Constance, according to 
which a general council is above the pope; that the rites of the 
Gallican ought not to be assailed ; and, finally, that the decisions 
of the pope in matters of faith are not valid tiiitil they have been 
accepted by this church. The French nation declared for these 
principles with grieat zeal, and they were niost solemnly con- 
firmed by all authorities. This zeal cooled, however, towards 
the end of the reign of Louis XIV., and under the following 
reign Cardinal Fleury caused the four propositions to be revoked 
in part, by another assembly of the clergy. 
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Notwithstanding the reverses and fauhs, that clouded the 
evening of his days, Louis XIV. immortalized himself in one way, 
and glorified his reign and his nation by one imperishable monu- 
ment, by works of art and science, which he called forth or 
promoted with zeal and love. 

Notwithstanding the many fortunate conquests that were 
made since the revival of intellectual activity in the empire of 
knowledge, night liay yet upon most of its provinces. Pedantry, 
sophistry, superstition, and the spirit of monks, ruled the schools; 
cherished only by a few, and opposed in many ways, light pro- 
gressed but slowly and painfully. The mass of nations was yet 
insusceptible for its charm, or excluded from its benign influence 
by the dominion of the learned languages in schools and writings, 
which was still almost general. But even where science spoke 
already in vernacular tongues, she was yet repulsive by her 
gravity and dryness. Her treasures remained the property and 
love of only a few. Seconded by good taste, embellished by the 
charm of eloquence, communicated under the form of useful and 
insinuating entertainments, instruction was spread more gene- 
rally. The brilliant reign of Louis XIV., the splendor of his 
court, and his generosity, electrified some superior spirits, which 
communicated their impulsion to other, kindred spirits. Thus 
France became, with wonderful rapidity, the classic soil of 
genius, and its language the organ of intellectual enjoyments, 
and of intellectual communication among all the cultivated 
nations of Europe. The history of the sciences and arts in the 
whole of the present period (from the Westphalian peace down 
to the French revolution) has nbt a more glorious epoch, nor a 
theatre more imposing, than the reign and the kingdom of 
Louis XIV. , 

Cardinal Richilieu had already laid the foundation for the 
extraordinary flight of genius in France by founding the Aca- 
demic Fran9aise, not foreboding that by this institution he created 
a power that would one day destroy the great work of his life, 
the edifice of absolute monarchy : the moral power of national 
illumination, which marches in the train of national culture. 
This engendered, naturially, love of liberty, and hatred to injus- 
tice. Already, towards the close of the preceding period, some 
excellent authors had arisen, proclaiming in noble master-works 
the copiousness and the grace of the purer French language. 
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Now they appeared in such numbers, and in such brilliancy, that 
the time of Louis XIV. became a truly classic age, equal in 
splendor to those times, which Pericles, Augustus, and the Medici 
called forth. 

CARDINAL ALBERONI.— TRIPLE AND QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE. 

After the death of Louis XIY., the crown fell to his great- 
grandson, Louis XV., then only five years old. This monarch, 
extremely unfortunate in his house, had brought up only one of 
his legitimate sons, but had seen also this hopeful dauphin die, 
then his eldest grandson, the duke of Burgundy, and the first- 
born of the latter, the duke of Bretagne, finally also his third 
grandson, the duke of Berry, with many collateral relatives, so 
that — besides the Spanish king, Philip V., who, by the treaty of 
Utrecht, was excluded from the throne of France — the tender 
Louis XY. was the only one of his legitimate descendants left. 

The duke of Maine, a natural son of Louis, was appointed by 
him educator of the young successor to the throne. Philip, duke 
of Orleans, nephew of the deceased king, was to be president of 
a council of regency. But the parliament appointed him sole 
regent, annulling the last will of Louis XIY. The duke of 
Orleans, a talented, politic, but morally corrupt man, was, if 
king Philip remained faithful to his renunciation, the nearest 
expectant of the throne which was occupied by the sickly boy, 
Louis XY. (without the peace of Utrecht it would have been 
Philip). It was therefore highly important for the duke regent 
to maintain that peace, whilst the king of Spain had a great 
interest in breaking or eluding it ; and the policy of the two ^ 
states received by these personar interests a direction that devi- 
ated widely from the calculations of the Utrecht negotiators. 

For France sought now to gain the assistance of those powers 
against Spain, which had expected and feared the most intimate 
connexion of Spain and France, and the regent of France had 
not a more dangerous enemy than his natural ally, the Bourbon 
king of Spain. 

Spain, feeling painfully the loss of its finest provinces, had 
now the courage to make an attempt to re-conquer them ; and 
ventured even to include its designs upon France in the bold 
plan. £urope was astonished to see the Spanish kingdom — under 
Us last Austrian monarchs a dead mass, inviting every one to 
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aggression by its helplessness — now commence suddenly an 
active part, displaying an unexpected power, and embracing in 
grand projects almost all £urope. This new spirit was in part 
the fruit of the Bourbon government in general, or of the instruc- 
tion and example given by Louis XIY. to his grandson, who, 
however, was inferior to his ancestor. Agriculture, commerce 
and industry enjoyed at least some encouragement, the adminis- 
tration was better regulated, men of talents were formed, and 
charged with political affairs. It is true that the despotism of 
the government was augmented, especially after the close of the 
war, which offered a pretext for annihilating the liberties of some 
provinces ; but the second wife of the king, Elizabeth of Parma, 
a princess very ambitious, but endowed with a superior mind, 
who ruled the kingdom and her husband by Alberoni, her confi- 
dant, a man, bold, energetic, and equal to the greatest under- 
takings, contributed most to the rise of despotism. The above- 
mentioned changes in the interior proceeded mainly from Alberoni. 
But he undertook still greater things abroad. 

The double plan of this daring minister was to recover the 
provinces detached from Spain by the peace of Utrecht, and to 
obtain the regency together with the succession to the throne of 
France for his master. For this purpose, great preparations were 
made — ostensibly to support Venice against the Turks — and all 
the art of intrigue was summoned up to secure the success of the 
Spanish arms. Thus the d uke of Maine, natural son of Louis XIY., 
was encouraged to a conspiracy against the duke regent, and a 
revolt excited in Bretagne. In order to occupy England, an enter- 
prise in favor of the pretender was prepiared, and Charles XII. 
of Sweden, as well as the czar Peter of Russia, was induced, by 
adroit negotiations — directed by the count of Goerz, who had 
been gained by Alberoni — to promise participation. The prin- 
cipal object of the queen and her minister in all these proceedings 
was not, however, the re-elevation of Spain, but only to establish 
the children of Elizabeth, for whom, the throne of Spain being 
destined for Philip's sons by his first wife, thrones could be found 
in foreign countries alone. The maternal tenderness of Elizabeth 
and the servile complaisance of the cardinal dared, therefore, to 
hurl the torch of a new war upon Europe, merely, to procure 
thrones for two young princes who had no right to them, and to 
satisfy the unjust aspirations of ambition. 
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On the 4th of Jan. 1717» a triple alliance vri^ concluded 
between the duke regent of France, and tb^ maritime powers, 
in order to maintain the peace of Utrecht* AJberopii without 
being intimidated, fell upon Sardinia* and copcyier^ it quickly 
(Aug. 1717). The Spaniards mad^ then a.despent into Sicily, 
and took Palermo (July 13th, I71d). M^n^ fell into their 
power also (Sept. 29tb). But her^a their succqss ended. For 
the British Admiral Bing had alrei^dy. antariorly defeated 
decisively their fleet off Capo Passaro (Aug* S2d)) and a still 
stronger league, the quadruple alliance, wa9 ^Nrmed against 
Spain. France, England, and the emperor <^ Gf^rmany, pre- 
supposing the accession of Holland (which, howevier, was not 
realized), signed on the 2d of Aug,, 1718, the treaty, called the 
alliance of the four powers, in which the law of peace, previously 
projected by England and France, and now approved by Austria, 
was dictated to Spain. 

In virtue of the projected peace, the en^ieror was to receive 
Sicily instead of Sardinia, but Savoy — ^which by its duplicity 
had ofiended the powers — ^was to take this last island in exchange 
for Sicily. Don Carkwi the eldest son of Philip by Elizabeth 
(then two years <^d} wa^ to have, £br himself and his heirs or his 
brothers, Tuscany, after the estinction of the houfu^ o( the Medici, 
and Parma, with Piacen^a, after that c^ the house of the Farnese, 
and these countries were to be occupied by neutrsd troops, until 
they should come into his possession. 

Spain, dissatisfied with the advantages which the allies 
offered — too generously or too timidly-— refused the peace, 
which, however, it waa soon constrained, by the frustration of 
all its other machinations, and by the superior arms of the allies, 
to accept. 

For the conspiracy against the duke i;egent in France, the 
object of which was to convey him to Spain, was discovered, 
and the insurrection in Bretagne quickly suppressed, and 
punished with great severity. France then declared war against 
Spain, and Marshal Berwick entered Biscay, as a conqueror, at 
the head of a numerous army. The ulterior projects of Alberoni 
failed likewise. The fleet, that was destined to convey the pre- 
tender to England, was dispersed by a storm. Ctuirles XII. 
finally, £or whose salvation Goerz had leagued with Alberoni, fell 
before Friedrichshall. Spain bad not a single ally, whilst its 
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enemies became daily more formidable. Then it yielded, finally, 
to necessity 9 and signed — after Alberoni bad been exiled, as the 
author of disorders — ^in the Hague, the preliminaries of peace 
(Feb. 17th, 1720), and soon after the definitive peace with Great 
Britain and France (June 13th, 1721). 

Thus the new fire was extinguished in its beginning ; but many 
secondary matters were left undecided, on which account a con- 
gress was to be assembled at Cambray, for their final adjust- 
ment. 

FRANCE.— FINANCES.-JOHN LAW. 

Thb reign of Louis XIV. had burdened France with a debt, 
till then unexampled, which amounted to forty-five hundred 
millions of livres (according to the present value). A large part 
of this debt had accumulated already in the time of the cele- 
brated Colbert, which is to be imputed chiefly to the king, on 
account of his demands for exorbitant sums of money, but also 
somewhat to the minister, who-— as indeed every one in his day — 
was unacquainted with the true principles of political economy. 
Colbert promoted creative industry, commerce, and navigation, 
by assistance, privileges, and the construction of highways, har- 
bours, canals, &c. But on the other hand he partly neglected, 
partly oppressed hud>andry, the most solid basis of national 
wealth ; and besides, he was the author or promoter of the mer- 
cantile system which unfortunately prevails in governments at 
the present day, and which, wresting industry from the firee 
activity of citizens, pretends to direct it by commands and pro- 
hibitions of government. It b a system, according to which, 
from equally illiberal and erroneous views, in commerce only the 
gain of foreign money is estimated, and every exportation of 
money feared; hence, in order to maintain an advantageous 
balance of commerce, sometimes, the interest of the consumers, 
i. e. of the nation, is sacrificed to that of the producers, t. e. one 
class ; sometimes one class of producers to another ; but at all 
times the right of acquisition and general liberty, the. soul and 
life of all commerce, are sacrificed to imaginary advantages of 
political economy, or of a vile calculation of finances ; the state 
is surrounded by a cordon <^ custom-houses, war declaroili against 
the industry of all foreign nations, odious retortions occasioned, 
and thus the way prepared for the destruction of all external 
commerce. 
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The want of finances being felt more and more in consequence 
of the wars and prodigality of Louis XIV,, Colbert had recourse 
— but his successors in the ministry far more — ^to pernicious 
expedients, in part unjust, in part ignoble, such as offering for 
sale patents of nobility, new oi&ces and titles, the sale of rights 
and privileges, burdensome imposts under diverse names, costly 
loans from avaricious speculators, the enhancement of the nomi- 
nal worth of money, even the debasement of it, and finally paper 
money, whereby the national debt rose rapidly, and private credit 
with public suffered the most violent blow. 

To remedy this great financial distress, was one of the principal 
tasks for the duke regent. After several other unimportant or 
odious operations, the plan, proposed by John Law, a Scotchman, 
to extinguish the debts of the state by a general bank, and at 
the same time to remedy the deficiency in the circulating mass of 
money by means of bank bills. This expedient might have had 
an excellent effect, had it been used with wisdom, moderation 
and honesty^ that is to say, had the credit of the bank been 
sustained. A large number of the creditors of the state received 
the notes of the bank instead of specie. The union of this bank 
with the commercial company of the Mississippi, which promised 
large dividends, and the stocks of which could be purchased 
with bank notes as well as with specie, then the transfer of all 
the commerce of th^ two Indies and of various branches of the 
revenues of the state to the same bank, elevated the credit of the 
bank rapidly, and to such a degree, that every body ran after 
stocks, and an extraordinary giddiness seized the nation, as if 
the way to certain wealth had been opened to every one. Money 
flowed also from foreign countries into the famous bank. 

The stocks arose to ten times their value, and whoever bad 
specie hastened with it to the bank. Notes were valued higher 
than specie ; and the increasing quantity of these notes produced 
at first the salutary effects of a real augmentation of the circu- 
lating mass of money. Soon many individuals, by trading in 
stocks and bank paper, accumulated immense wealth: their 
example allured thousands of others to the same traffic ; com- 
merce in paper became a contagious disease, a game of hazard 
betweeti citizens and citizens, lucrative for some few, unfortunate 
for the most, ruinous for the whole. 

For the fall of this colossal edifice was inevitable by the 
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disproportion of its real foundation as well as by the imprudent 
and unjust encroachments of the government. Soon the more 
intelligent or the more timid perceived, that the immense 
quantity of bank paper in circulation rendered its realization 
almost impossible. Hence, a run upon the bank commenced. 
It was in vain, that efforts were made to re-elevate bank paper 
from its sudden depreciation, by daily new artifices or strokes 
of power. Promises found confidence no more ; violence com- 
pleted the ruin. The bank fell; a hundred thousand families were 
reduced to mendicancy ; the sad effects of the terrible failure of 
this system were long felt. 

All France resounded with the cries of misery, and with im- 
precations ; revolt threatened in several provinces. The bank 
paper sunk to zero. Law fled from France, poor, as he had 
come ; his acquired treasures had gone to the bottom too in the 
general wreck. 

In order to mitigate the evil somewhat, the government ordered 
a general verification of the debts of the state (visa), an opera- 
tion of inexpressible difficulty, a kind of accommodation between 
creditors and an insolvent debtor. Aflter long years of incredible 
labor, it was found that the liquidation presented a mass of 
1631 millions of debts, which remained to the charge of the 
nation. 

ENGLAND AND HOLLAND.— AUSTRIA —WAR WITH THE TURKS. 

England consolidated and increased by wise measures of 
government its prosperity and power. 

Queen Anne, whose reign had been so glorious, obscured it in 
her last days by secret attempts to procure the succession for 
her brother, the pretender, whom the nation hated and feared 
with reason. But even her tory ministry did not respond to her 
wishes, and the whigs guarded so vigilantly and zealously the 
established succession of the protestant princes, that after the 
death of Anne (Aug. 1st, 1714), the elector George of Hanover, 
the heir of his mother, Sophia, who had died a short time before, 
was able to take possession of the kingdom without any oppo- 
sition. 

George I. was a wise and pacific king, by energy an4 mode- 
ration perfectly equal to the dangerous position in which he 
found himself as the founder of a new dynasty over againdt the 
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umiierout adheraots of the house of the Stuarts. The ju'etender 
came himself to Scotland, and was proclaimed king* Louis. XIY. 
supported him secretly. But the revolt was suppressed (1715)^ 
The pretender fled back precipitately to France, whilst ia» 
unfortunate friends bled upon the scaffi>ld. 

The attempt which cardinal Alberoni made (1719) to place 
the pretender upon the British throne, had a similar issue. A 
storm di»persed the fleet, and the unfortunate prince saw merely 
the coast of Scotland* A third conspiracy (1722) failed also^ 
and was bloodily revenged. The principal support of the throne 
of George was the hatred of the Protestants against the Catho- 
lics. In the meantime he surrounded it with the double rampart 
of the seven years' parliament (1716), and a consideraUe standi 
ing army. 

For the same reason, in order to expose his yet tottering throno 
to no agitations, George watched over the European peace, and 
concluded alliances with all the world. But, when the relations 
of the other powers changed, he always took part with those 
that desired peace* 

Robert Walpde, his excellent minister (1721 — 1742), worked 
altogether in this spirit, who directed affairs also during the 
fourteen first years of his successor's reign. 

Holland ceased from this time forth to take part in the great 
affairs of Europe ; and thus its weight in the balance of policy 
was diminished. Yet its internal prosperity and its active 
commerce continued. It enjoyed also after the death of King 
William (1702), who had no successor in the stadtholderate, a 
domestic liberty }mt little endangered. 

In the meantime Austria had made war against the Ottomans 
with particular success. Sultan Achmet III. wished to re-con- 
quer Mprea, which had been given to Venice by the treaty of 
Carlowitz, and declared war against the republic (1715). The 
peninsula was sooa subjected. The republic, in t||iis extremity, 
applied to the emperor, and induced him to conclude an alliance 
against the Popte. A strong Austrian army, under the hero 
Eugene, macched to the Turkish frontier, and defeated the Otto- 
man forces completely, near Peterwardein (Aug. 5th, 1715). The 
second f^mpaig^ (1717) brought, after another great yictpry 
a^v Belgrade, thi9 city, and almost all Servia, into the emperor'* 
po!wer. These re^^erses; humbled, the pride o^ the Portq, whi^h 
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then concluded peaiee at: Pasflanowitz (July 21st, 1718). This 
treaty abandoned to the emperor Belgrade, the greatest part of 
Servia, Temeswar, together with some districts of Wallachia 
and Croatia, but gave the* Venetians, ki compensation for the 
Mbrea, which the TiiikB kept^ only some conquered places in 
Dalmatia and Albania. Thus the republic of Venice experienced 
now the same negiect> on the part of Austria, which Holland 
had experienced on that of England tn the treaty of Utrecht. 

THE comgre;s$c:s.>-th£ pragmatic sanction. 

The great affairs of Europe seemed accommodated. The 
peace of Utrecht and the triple and quadruple alliances formed 
for its maintenance, bad satisfied the essential interests of the 
pnticipai powers. But there were yet wanting some secondary 
decisions upon trifling matters, and new disputes arose about 
things rationally incontestable. Congresses were held to settle 
these difficulties; and the congresses effected — nothing. Nations, 
the interests of which were but little discussed, looked on with 
indifference. Cabinets alone appeared upon the historical stage. 
Europe was inrolved in a web of intricate treaties ; their spirit 
was illiberality, and reciprocal overreaching, their result futile* 
Yet peace was maintained, although with difficulty, but rather 
by the eflfect of general enervation than by the love of tranquil- 
lity. Relaxation is the character of this period. 

The congress at Cambray, which was to complete the work 
begun by the quadruple alliance commenced far later than had 
been determined. For a multitude of futile disputes occasioned 
pitiftil negotiations, that lasted several yearsw 

But there were also some controverted points of greater im- 
portance, although of a nature little doubtful. The emperor 
had established at Ostend an East-India Company, and had 
published under the title of' pragmatic sanction, an ordinance 
that regulated the order of succession for the Austrian monarchy. 
These two institutions seemed to need the acknowledgment of 
foreign powers, and became an object of zealous deliberation for 
almost all the European cabinets. 

The settlement of the order of successieci in Austria was a 
matter of the highest importance, not only for this state, but 
also for all Europe. 

Charles VI. now made this disposition, that, in case he left no 
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male descendants, the whole monarchy should fall first to his 
daughters, then to the daughters of Joseph I., afterwards to the 
daughters of Leopold I., and their heirs, and so on, always to the 
nearest collateral relatives of both sexes. 

The only son of Charles died in the cradle ; hence the heredi- 
tary right to his vast countries fell to his daughter, Maria 
Theresa. The states of the Austrian countries, to whom Charles 
VI. presented the pragmatic saction for acknowledgment, ac- 
cepted it solemnly (1720 — 1725), and this acceptation was, 
according to sound reason, the only guarantee necessary. But 
the emperor wished to see it guarantied by foreign powers also ; 
and his most ardent desire and the principal object of his nego- 
tiations with almost all the cabinets of Europe was this general 
guarantee. iPoreign powers were able to make a profitable use 
of this zeal. Scruples of right as well as those of policy were 
raised against the pragmatic sanction ; to appease them, hardly 
any price seemed too dear. The adjustment of this great afiair 
was expected at first — although in vain — ^from the congress of 
Cambray. 

The peace of Utrecht and Rastadt-Baden, by which the house 
of Austria came into possession of the Spanish Netherlands, 
granted the possibility for the extension of foreign commerce* 
Ostend ofiered far greater facilities for intercourse with the 
East and West Indies than Triest. Therefore, Prince Eugene 
induced the emperor to establish a commercial company at 
Ostend, and to grant it the exclusive right of commerce to the 
East and West Indies, and to Africa, for thirty years (1722). 
This excited the jealousy of France and the maritime powers 
immediately. They pretended that the establishment of this 
company was contrary to the peace of Westphalia and the 
barrier-treaty. 

Now the emperor raised new difiiculties on account of the suc- 
cession in Tuscany, Parma and Piacenza, guarantied to the 
infante Don Carlos. But England was glad to see the Austrian 
power in Italy counterbalanced by a Bourbon power. These 
interests occasioned a coldness between Austria and the mari- 
time powers, previously the faithful allies of the emperor. 
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THE TWO TREATIES OF VIENNA. 

At the same time, the disunion between France and Spain 
reached its highest point. King Louis XV., who had in the mean- 
time attained his majority, i. e. the age of thirteen (1723), took 
at first Cardinal Dubois for prime minister, then the duke of 
Orleans, previously duke regent ; and after his death, which hap- 
pened in the same year, the duke of Bourbon, the grandson of 
the great Cond^, but very unlike his ancestor. He offended 
Spain in the most sensible manner by sending back the young 
infanta, who, in her infancy had been destined by the duke of 
Orleans for the wife of the king, and who had already resided 
several years at the French court (1725). Louis married, instead 
of her, Mary, the daughter of Stanislaus Lesczinsky, the de- 
throned king of Poland. But this affix>nt sank deeply into the 
proud heart of Philip Y., more deeply into that of his passionate 
wife, Elizabeth, and the European policy felt the effect of this 
anger. 

For Austria, taking advantage of this disposition, drew Spain 
artfully into its interests. Some prospect was opened to the 
Spanish court of obtaining the hand of the Archdutches3 Maria 
Theresa for the infante Don Carlos. Seduced by this hope, the 
king of Spain immediately recalled his ambassador from Cam- 
bray, and concluded through the baron, afterwards duke of 
Ripperda, in Vienna, after a short negotiation, peace and alliance 
with Austria, entirely according to the wish of the last (April 
30th, 1725). 

Four separate treaties, one of which was to remain secret, but 
which however was soon divulged, accommodated all the dif- 
ferences between Spain and Austria. After this peace of Vienna, 
the congress of Cambray having no longer any object, soon dis- 
solved itself silently. 

This alliance of Spain and Austria excited the jealousy and 
apprehension of England and France. They concluded there- 
fore without delay, at Herrenhausen, an alliance with Prussia 
(Sept. 3d, 1725), against that of Vienna, and strove assiduously 
to gain new allies. The emperor did the same, and thus Europe 
was soon divided into two hostile parts. 

A general war seemed inevitable. Great Britain was send- 
ing already her fleets to America, to the Mediterranean and to 
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the Baltic ; already a Spanish army was besieging the fortress 
of Gibraltar (1727), when the emperor decided for peace. By 
the mediation of the pope, the preliminaries Vfere signed at Paris 
(May dlst), which reconciled Austria with France and the m^- 
time powers, and according to which the company of Ostend 
was to be suspended for seven yean, bat all other subjects of 
dispute were to be referred to a coi^ess lo be held in Soissons. 

This peace was principally the work of Cardinal Fleury, 
a man of talents and virtue. This prelate, the educator of 
King Louis XY., had undertaken the direction of the affairs 
of the state after the dismission of the duke of Bourbon, a 
man little qualified for his station (June 11th, 1726). He was 
already seventy-three years old ; but with a mind and constitu- 
tion unimpaired, he administered the kingdom for seventeen 
years with wisdom and itioderation. 

The congress assembled soon after at Soissons to terminate 
the affairs abandoned by that of Cambray, and to complete the 
work of peace. Ambassadors from almost all the powers of 
Europe appeared there. Such an august assembly seemed to 
promise the establishment of the peace of Europe upon a firm 
foundation. 

But the congress of Soissons experienced what had happened 
to that of Cambray; it became useless by a particular convention 
of Spain at this time with France and Great Britain, as at that 
time with the emperor. 

in a particular treaty at Seville (Niov. 9th, 1729),Spain obtained 
from France and England not only the renewed guarantee of the 
Italian countries desired for Don Carlos, but also the consent 
that these territories should be occupied immediately by Spanish 
troops. Holland acceded to this treaty also, stipulating the 
complete suppression of the company of Ostend. Now the 
congress separated. 

The emperor made great complaints against the treaty of 

Seville, and sent an army to Italy, which, the death of the duke 

of Parma and Piacenza, Antony Francis, the last Farnese, having 

*" just happened, took possession of these territories for him, as lord 

paramount. 

This storm also was fortunately conjured. King George I., 
from his love of peace and justice, guarantied in a new treaty 
at Vienna (March 16th, 1731), the pragmatic sanction, for which 
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price the emperor had consented to desist from his resistance to 
the occupation of Parma ; but the emperor suppressed the com- 
pany of Ostend, and abolished foriever all conmierce of the 
Netherlands with the East Indies. Spain acceded to this peace 
immediately (July 27th); Holland also after some hesitation 
(Feb. 20th, 1732) ; but France did not. 

Thus at length the ardent wish of Elizabeth of Parma was 
realized. Her son, Don Carlos, took possession of Parma and 
Piacenza. The grand duke of Tuscany, the last of the Medici, 
declared him the heir of his house, and admitted a Spanish 
garrison into Livorno. 

WAR ABOUT THE ELECTION OF A KING OF POLAND. 

Kino Augustus H., of Poland, elector of Saxony, died in the 
year 1733 (Feb. 1st). By his propensity to prodigality and sensual 
enjoyments, by his negligence, caprice and imperious character, 
he obscured the glory of his good qualities, and diminished his 
own happiness and that of his people. 

After his death all Europe was agitated by the contention 
about the Polish throne. Prince Augustus of Saxony, the son 
of the deceased king, and Stanislaus Lesczinsky, who, already, 
to his misfortune, had once occupied the throne of Poland, were 
the competitors. The potentates of Europe, each according to 
his views, thought it necessary to draw the sword for Augustus 
or Stanislaus. From Cadiz to Archangel the gold and blood of 
nati<»s were demanded for the decision of the contests about the 
Sarmatian throne. 

French gold and the arts of the Fr^ich negotiators procured, 
at the assembling of the Polish diet for electing a king, the victory, 
by a majority of votes for the father*iti-law of King Louis XY., 
Stanislaus Lesczinsky (Sept. 12th). But after a few days the 
opposite party, which had left Warsaw and gone to Praga, chose 
the elector, Frederic Augustus, for king. This second election 
was chiefly the work of Russia and Austria. These two powers 
could not but fear a king of Poland devoted to the interests of 
France. 

King Stanislaus had come to Warsaw. A Russian army drove 
him out, pursued him to Dantsic, and after a long siege reduced 
this city (Jan. 28th, 1734), from which the king escaped but with 
extreme danger. Now Augustus lU. was acknowledged in all 
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Poland without resistance. Stanislaus himself, in order to pre* 
vent useless efiiision of blood, called upon the nation to submit to 
his enemy. France, on account of its distance, had been unable 
to render him effectual assistance. 

The wrath of France, Poland and Russia being out of its 
reach, fell now upon the emperor. Cardinal Fleury, beset by 
the party that desired war, could maintain his pacific system no 
longer. France therefore sent, in the same year, 1733, a few 
weeks after the election, her armies towards the Rhine and to 
Italy. A treaty of alliance against Austria was quickly con- 
cluded with Sardinia ; Spain acceded to it also, with joy (Oct. 
25th); these two powers had no cause for war, but engaged in it 
merely because there was a favorable opportunity for plundering 
the forsaken Austria. 

For it was in vain that the emperor called the maritime 
powers to his assistance. Robert Walpole refused the emperor 
the aid which Austria was accustomed to receive from the 
maritime powers, and prevailed upon Holland to remain neutral. 

But without the money and arms of England, the emperor was 
too weak for France and her allies. The Russian aid was dis- 
tant and insufficient, and the German empire was, as always, 
without energy, and not in the situation to render efficacious assis* 
tance. 

The French, therefore, under Marshal Berwick, occupied, 
almost without resistance, all Lorraine, passed the Rhine, and 
made themselves masters of Kehl. A combined French-Sardi- 
nian army, under the king of Sardinia, Charles Emanuel, and 
Marshal Villars, penetrated into Milan and conquered all this 
fine country. At the same time Spanish troops landed in 
Tuscany, Don Carlos declared himself major, took the reins of 
government in his states of Parma and Piacenza, and led an 
army against Naples. 

All this happened in the same year, 1733. In the two follow- 
ing years Austria experienced still greater misfortune. For, 
although prince Eugene had the command on the Rhine, it was 
impossible for the gray hero to get the advantage over the 
superior forces of the enemy. He saw with grief the fall of 
Philipsburg, and the extension of the French on the Rhine (1734). 
In the following year a corps of Russians arrived, it is true, but 
the resistance of Bavaria, which had declared already against 
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Austria, rendered their inarch through the Upper Palatinate 
difficult ; and £ugene was unable to do any thing decisive. 

But the misfortune of Austria was completed in Italy. Soon 
the emperor had nothing left in Upper Italy but the fortress of 
Mantua. At the same time Naples and Sicily were lost; those 
superb countries, to maintain which the emperor wanted nothing 
but the love of the people. The Austrian government was odious 
to the nation. Many severities, especially in the tone of admin- 
istration, many manifestations of insolence, and many acts of 
military tyranny, had exasperated the people of Naples and 
Sicily to such a degree, that the native forces for the defence of 
these kingdoms, in part dispersed without striking a blow, in 
part went over to the Spaniards, and assisted most zealously in 
destroying the imperial troops. Neapolitan peasants defeated the 
best troops of Austria ; the latter took refuge in fortresses. The 
prince of Belmonte risked one battle more near Bitonto ; it was 
lost, with it the whole kingdom. The victors went over to 
Sicily also, and had the same success. Don Carlos was pro- 
claimed king at Palermo, as at Naples, and made his triumphant 
entry. 

The Spanish army, after this conquest was completed, hastened 
to Upper Italy to reinforce the combined army, which, leaving 
behind the single city of Mantua unreduced, was already march-^ 
ing in all haste towards the passes of Tyrol. 

But the sudden news of peace arrested the march of the victors. 
Cardinal Fleury, returning to his system of peace, opened imme- 
diate secret negotiations vrith the emperor, at Vienna, and a 
quick success crowned them. 

Conformably to the preliminaries signed at Vienna, on the 3d 
of Oct. 1735, the elector Augustus was acknowledged king of 
Poland. Stanislaus retained the royal title, and was to possess 
Lorraine and Bar during his lifetime; after his death these terri- 
tories, with full sovereignty, were to fall to France. Francis^ 
till then duke of Lorraine, was to have for compensation the 
expectance of the grand*dutchy of Tuscany, and an annual sum 
of money for indemnification until he came into possession of this 
country. Naples and Sicily as well as the State degli Presidii> 
and the island of Elba, were to remain in the power of Dcmi 
Carlos; but he ceded, in return, Parma and Piacenza to the 
emperor. The emperor recovered also his possessions in Upper 
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Italy, with the exception of dome ^rritories that were defined 
for the satisfaction of Sardinia. France, finally, guarantied the 
^pragmatic sanction, which was declared by the emperor to be 
the principal motive <^his great cessions. 

A multitude of particular treaties, acts of acceptation and 
Mssion, •&C., was yet necessary, in order to complete the w€»*k 
<tf peace. It was not until the 8th of Nov., 1788, that this peace 
WES concluded definitively, at Vienna. The ratificati(His of all 
the powers interested did not take place until the following 
year. 

During the last negotiations the grand-duke of Tuscany, John 
Gasto, the last of his celebrated house, had died (July 9th, 1737). 
Francis, duke of Lorraine, came therefore immediately into pos- 
session of the beautiful patrimony of the Medici. 

HISTORICAL DETAILS UPON RUSSIA. 

The emperor, Peter M,, died in the fifty-third year of his age, 
(Feb. 8th, 1725), and almost suddenly, so that he was unable to 
make his will about the succession to the throne. One year be- 
fore his death he had caused his wife, Catharine, to be most 
solemnly crowned for empress, in Moscow (May 18th, 1724). 
But shortly after she was threatened with severe disgrace. Then 
Peter M. died, and Catharine ascended the throne. This last 
elevation of the " Maid of Marienburg," was efiected principally 
by prince Menczikow, who» elevated by the confidence and favor 
of Peter, from the condition of a baker-boy to the rank of general 
and minister, showed himsdf worthy of this fortune by his genius 
and courage. By his management, and upon the assurance 
given by the prudent archUshop of Norvogorod, that the emperor 
had intended that his consort, who had done so much service he 
the empire, should reign after him, the senate, the Bojars, all the 
^^ndees, and the people, were induced to proclaim her empress, 
on the same day on which Peter died. But she promised to 
educate Peter, the son of the unfortunate Alexis, in a maimer 
suitable for an heir of the empire, thus appeasii^ the purttsansxif 
the house Romanow. 

Catharine reigned only two years ; her government was sa^ 
and firm. The authority of Russia suffin*ed no diminution abroad ; 
the empire was even enlarged by new conquests in Persia. At 
the time of the division of Europe between the alliance of Vienna 
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«iid tfiat of Hanover, Catharine took the part of Austria, at the 
solicitation of prince Menczikow, who was influenced principally 
by personal interests. Catharine died in the thirty-eighth year 
^ of her' age, of the consequences of immoderate sensual enjoyment, 
especially of wine. Her will gai^e the empire to the grandson of 
Peter, and recommeiided to Mm marriage with Menczikow's 
dat»ghter. 

Peter H., Alexiewitsch, was yet in his minority. Prince 
Menczikow was to be regent until the majority of the young 
czar. But his pride irritated the Moscovite grandees. The 
espousals of his daughter with the emperor, aged twelve years, 
promised to elevate his house to the throne, and in tt^ same days 
he was overthrown by the yofong Knaes Dolgorouky, the czar's 
hunting companion and fevorite. Menczikow was deprived of his 
dignities, deprived of his treasures, and exiled with his family to 
Siberia (Sept. 1727). Menczikow, however, showed himself by 
firmness still greater than his misfortune. 

This oourt-revolution was hardly perceived in the empire. 
The administration went on in the usual forms, and the czar 
obeyed now the Dolgoroukys, as anteriorly, Menczikow. A Dol- 
gorouka was betrothed to the emperor, when the youth, enervated 
by pleasures, died (Jan. 29th, 1730). 

The empire wais again without a head. The grandees intendea 
to profit by this circumstance for restricting the imperial power. 
It was therefore resolved to proclaim empress, the daughter of 
Peter the 6reat'« brother, Iwan, Anna Iwanowna, dutchess 
dowager of Couriand, if she would sign beforehand a covenant 
of election. According^ to this covenant, the empress would share 
the power with the supreme jMrivy council. Without the consent 
of the last, she was to make neither war nor peace, impose no 
taxes, alienate no domains, confer no important office. 

Anna subscribed. Bat no sooner had she taken possession of 
the throne than she annulled this covenant. Absolute power 
was re-established, and the authors of this covenant dbtained — 
their pardon. 

The empress Anna restored to the tyrant, Simh Nadir, the 
Persian province of Ghflan, one of the conquests of Peter the 
Great, and abandcMoed the #ther conquests, Daghestan and Shir> 
wan, on account of the incursions of the Tartars of Crimea. 

The sanoe Anna sustained the elector Augustus of Saxony» 
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when he sought the crown of Poland. Soon after she made war 
against the Porte. 

WAR OF THE TURKS. 

In the year of the elevation of Anna, Sultan Achmet III., had 
been precipitated from his throne by a revolt of the Janizaries, 
who took his nephew, Mahmud 11., from the prison of the seraglio, 
and proclaimed him ruler. Achmet was sent to his nephew's 
prison. \ 

Russia armed against Mahmud on account of frontier-violations, 
and because the favorite of Anna, Ernest of Biron, duke of Cour- 
land, was desirous to remove the dangerous Muennich from the 
court. Muennich, a native of Lower Saxony, who had been 
formed in the German armies under Eugene and Marlborough, 
but had afterwards passed into the Polish, Swedish, and iSnally 
into the Russian service, had already attained under Peter M. — 
who rewarded all talents — ^great influence. He rose still higher 
under the following reigns. His activity was without bounds, 
but his hardness likewise. Hp tamed the barbarism of his army 
by still greater barbarism. By this means he vanquished the 
Turks, and filled the vast steppes on the Black Sea, all the country 
from the lower Danube to the Don with the stench of dead bodies, 
the whole of Europe with admiration mingled with horror. 

Already in the first campaign (1736), the Russian army inun- 
dated the whole of Crimea. But the sword of the enemy, and 
contagious diseases, killed above 30,000 men. Muennich took 
Perekow, and, in concert with Lascy, the price of the peace on 
the Pruth, the important Azov. The main army marched against 
Oczakow. This place, well fortified by nature and art, was 
defended by 20,000 men. Muennich ordered the assault, which 
was continued in vain for several days, with enormous loss 
of men. Then two powder magazines took fire from bombs 
and blew up. During the consternation occasioned by this, the 
assailants broke in, and conquered finally a heap of ruins. The 
Ottomans endeavoured, however, to recover this heap of ruins, 
and lost 20,000 men in their vain attempt. 

In the meantime, Austria, in conformity to older, treaties, had 
armed for Russia. But there was no Eugene. All preparations 
were miserable; there was a wavt of genius and courage. 
General Seckendorf conducted a numerous army to the Turkish 
frontier; a large part of it was destroyed by pestilence and 
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famine. His successor, count Oliver Wallis, had no particular 
success. Muennich marched through Moldavia in order to form 
a junction with him. He was already near, when the news of 
the separate peace, concluded between the emperor and the 
Porte, arrested his progress. 

The Austrian troops had been beaten repeatedly. Then the 
emperor and his hereditary daughter desired peace at any price. 
The counts, Wallis and Neuperg, negotiated it with precipita- 
tion, and as was afterwards asserted, with transgression of their 
authority. The last of these negotiators promised, in the camp 
of Belgrade, to cede to the Porte this principal fortress, and all 
Servia ; then the Austrian Wallachia, and finally Orsova, and a 
part of Bosnia. The Bannat of Temeswar, however, was to 
remain to the emperor (Sept- 1st, and 18th, 1739). This peace 
was concluded for twenty-seven years. 

The whole burden of the war now lay upon Russia. Conse- 
quently she was likewise inclined to peace, which was also 
concluded at Belgrade. By this peace, Russia restored all 
her conquests, with the exception of Azov, which, however, 
was dismantled. The Porte acknowledged the Russian imperial 
title. 

EVENTS OF INDIA.--OTHER REVOLUTIONS IN RUSSIA. 

We have seen the camel-driver, Kuli-Chan, elevate himself by 
violence and by the favor of fortune to the rank of ruler of Persia, 
under the name of Shah Nadir. With a strong arm he had forced 
the Turks to re-cede Armenia and Georgia; the empress Anna 
of Russia, restored to him, voluntarily, the province Ghilan. But 
the most important expedition of this formidable upstart was 
against the empire of the Great Mogul. 

In India, where Babur, the Timouride, had established in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the brilliant throne of this 
Great Mogul, at Delhi, only one great man, Aureng-Zeb (1659 — 
1707), appeared among the successors of this praiseworthy 
prince. The Mongolian empire in India was never so powerful 
and flourishing as under him. It was blessed by his wise admin- 
istration during a series of years of peace ; he- augmented it 
also by important conquests in all directions, and ruled at the 
distance of seven hundred leagues from north to south and from 
east to west. He died at the age of ninety. 
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The hifirtory of hk son^ and grandsoos. relates DOtfaji^ but dis- 
asters and crimes* The governors: of. provinces, andf'the tribu- 
tary princes, perceiving tbe weakness of th^ eiiiperoFs>, raised 
the fiNiandard oip independence. The Subbabiof X^efcao^Jbiecame 
the most powerful. The Marattes also.rQaQ agfiip);: the country 
was agaki divided into many pwrts^ as in th^. tlm^s of: lAie ^a 
bian doimnion. 

In these unfortunate times of disorderr when » the weak Mah* 
mcid bore the name of emperor^ Shah: Nadir». ifivaded India 
(1739). Dowran, the emperor's general, having fallen ia battle, 
Mabmud submitted with his empire to the discretieia of ^ah 
Nadir. He marched as victor into Delhi, deiiianded % eontribu* 
tion of about 200,000,000 of dollars, and tbi» contribitlion hav- 
ing been refused^ he caused a. hundred: thousaiid people to be 
massacred, discovered all secreted treasurer by putting those to 
the rack who were suspected of knowing whcare they were, and 
plundered in this manner more than the double of what he had 
demanded. 

Nadir Shah then married his son with a grand-*dai]^ter <^ 
Aureng^Zeb, united the countries on tbe west bank of the Indu» 
with his empire, and returned to Persia, leaving the shadow-king, 
Mahmud, upon the throne of the Mogul. But this throne was hence- 
forth weak and tottering. 

After many acts of the most inhuman cruelty, after tbe deso- 
lation of many provinces by the terrors proceeding from him, 
Shah Nadir was finally killed in a sedition of his own body- 
guard (May 16th, 1747). 

We will return to the history of Russia. 

The empress Anna died on the 28th of Oct», 1740^ She had 
by her will, in virtue of the frfenitude of her authority, founded 
upon tbe law of Peter the Great, appointed for her successor, 
Iwan^ yet in the cradle, son of her nieces married to Prince 
Antony Ulrich> of Brunswick- Wcdfenbuetel; but the regency, 
until the majority of Iwan, was confided neither to his mother, 
nor to his father, but to the favorite, Ernest of Biton. 

TShe regency of Biron lasted but a few days* Field-Marshal 
Muennich, in concert with the emperor's^ mother, overthrew him, 
when he suspected nothing. On the 20th of Nov., at midnight, 
Biron and his wife were taken from their bed, upon the; command 
of Muennich, by the Preobrascbenskian guard, bounds and traosk 
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ferred immedifttely as prkKHiers to the fbrtress of Scbluesselinirg 
(subsequently condenmed and sent to Siberia); and after this 
Iwen's mother^ Anna IL, was declared grand priticess, and 
regent of the empire. 

But the power of Anna was also of shcnt duration^ Elizabeth, 
the daughter of P^ter the Great, whose near right seemed violated 
by the elevation of Anna and Iwan, still lived. A daring and 
successful adventure procured her the throne. Suddenly, in the 
night of the I6th of Dec. (1741^), resounded, at the quarters of 
the Preobrascheaskian guard, whither Elizabeth had repaired in 
imperial attire, the cry: "Long live the daughter of Peter the 
€freat — long Mve- the empress Elizabeth !'* — The cry was soon 
repeated in the quarters of all the regiments, in all parts of the 
city, and in the palace. 

The unfbrtunaCe Anna and her husband, with the innocent 
boy Iwan, were now imprisoned, dragged from place to place, 
fiially separated, and Iwan buried in a vault of Schluesselburg, 
in which he languished fbr twenty years. Anna died of grief; 
Antony Ull'iich spent ihWty sad years in the Siberian desert. 

This revolution overthrew also the chief authors of the exclu- 
sion of Elizabeth, Muennich and' Ostermann. Doomed to an 
ignominious death, they received, at the place of execution, the 
cruel pardon that assigned them, after the loss of their dignities 
and possessions, the gloomy abode in a Siberian wilderness. 

These events interrupted for some time the series of revolu- 
tions. Elizabeth reigned peaceably during twenty-one years, 
until her death. 



OP SPMI& OTH£a STATES. 

Kiifo Philip v., of i^in, disordered kt mind, and indeed at 
times almost deranged, continued to reign tbirty*<one years, not 
unfortunately, but without self-activity, a docile tool in the hands 
of his imperious wife and his ministers; AH^ remnants of the 
ancient freer constitutions were abolished. Besides^ the govern- 
ment of Philip in religious matters was as limited and^ obsequious 
as that of the preceding Austrian dynasty. Auto-da-fes were 
also celebrated under the Bourbon king, several hundreds of 
heretics burnt, all the terrors of the Inquisition maintained. 
And under him the question : what saint is to be considered the 
patron of Spain 7 was treated as a most important state affair. 
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Towards the close of Philip's reign, relations with Great 
Britain were embroiled and imbittered, especially on account of 
the AssientOy the conditions of which were continually infringed 
by the £nglish with greater and greater boldness. This occa- 
sioned, finally, a war, which was connected with that about the 
Austrian succession, and was not terminated until the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

John v., king of Portugal, son of Peter, usurper of his brother's 
throne, was a slave (^ the clergy ; he occupied himself almost 
solely with spiritual things, with building cloisters, with theolo- 
gical or ecclesiastical quarrels, and with elevating the episcopate 
of Lisbon to a patriarchate. The holy father rewarded such 
pious sentiments of the monarch with the title of *' Most Faith- 
ful" king. 

The progress of science, the knowledge of the relation of the 
state to the church, which began to illuminate even Catholic 
courts, made war against the pretensions of the papacy, preten- 
sions that were, historically, well-founded, i. e. consecrated by 
the longest continuance. The popes maintained with courage 
and artifice, as much as it was yet possible for them to maintain, 
accommodating themselves with their ancient arts, to times, cir- 
cumstances, and characters ; here insolent, there condescending 
or tolerant, as the case required. 

Among the popes (^ these times, Clement XL (Albani) — ^who 
attempted the unequal contest against the emperor Joseph L with 
secular arms — has been particularly famous by his difiBiculties 
with almost all the courts that were more intimatelv connected 
with Rome, and by his unfortunate bull, " unigenitus." 

The politic and valiant Victor Amadeus, king of Sicily, but 
afterwards of Sardinia, who was the first king in the house of 
Savoy, ended miserably. At the time of the treaty of Seville, 
alarmed at the just resentment of Spain and Austria, which he 
had incurred, he abdicated the crown in favor of his son, Charles 
£manuel, but with' the intention of resuming the government, 
after the storm had passed by. He afterwards attempted to 
re-ascend the throne; but he was thrown into prison by the 
order of his unnatural son, and died in despair one year after his 
imprisonment (Oct. 31st, 1782). 

Charles Emanuel, however, after this parricidal maintenance 
of the throne, aided by his prudfent and enlightened minister, the 
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Marquis d'Armea, governed with energy and political wisdom. 
He regulated the finances of the state, organized the army, and 
constructed fortresses for the defenee of his kingdom. 

CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS. 

Upon the whole this second section of the present period is 
distinguished by a predominant character of weakness or abase- 
ment in the life and in the state of nations. It is the period of 
the firm)y established unlimitedness of the power of kings and 
princes in most of the countries of Europe. If we except Sweden 
and Poland — where, however, the most odious aristocracy pro- 
duced fruits more pernicious still — and England, which enjoyed 
but comparative prosperity, and then some few republics, mostly 
oppressed by aristocratic tyranny, such as Holland, Switzerland, 
Venice,' Genoa, and some others, all the* states of Europe were 
subjected to the will of monarchs ; the rights, the interests, the 
desires of the reigning houses prevailed everywhere. The state 
appears everjrwhere as a rented farm, which the lord makes the 
most of and sometimes inconsiderately exhausts ; the mass of 
nations, as laborers bound to toil in the service of their master. 
The ancient liberties of nations were annihilated and almost for- 
gotten; there was no longer any self-subsistent power in the 
state except that of the ruler, no longer any political virtue 
except obedience. Standing armies, in number and equipment 
daily more formidable, devoured the marrow of countries, and 
destroyed by their very aspect every thought of freedom. In- 
censed continually by flattering courtiers and crafty ministers, 
princes abandoned themselves to the seductive enjoyment of 
absolute power, and were confirmed in their exorbitant thoughts 
of majesty by the mute submission, or by the servile adoration of 
nations. The monarch of England alone had a true people, all 
others were but herds. Even science became the handmaid of 
despotism. In all the first half of the eighteenth century " the 
immediate origin of majesty from God'* was the all-drowning 
cry of the school. A liberal writing of the great Thomasilis had 
been burnt in Copenhagen by the hand of the executioner. Who 
ought yet to dare speak of the rights of man ? — ^Jurisprudence 
therefore retired to the province of the positive ; and policy was 
covered with the mantle of adulation. "Montesquieu alone 
(about the middle of the century), scattered British seed in the 
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French soil; which, however, the aristocrats pressed so deeply 
down with their then broad hoofs, that it could not spring up 
until the year 1789."— Schtozer. 



FROM THE DEATH OF CHARLES VI. TO THE 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 



DEATH OF CHARLES VI.— KING FREDERICK II., OF PRUSSIA^ 

THE FIRST SILESIAN WAR 

On the 20th of OcU, in the year 1740, died the emperor, 
Charles VI., the last of the male line of the house of Habsburg, 
which, since the accession of Count Rudolph, the first of the 
dynasty, had flourished 467 years, and given sixteen emperors to 
Germany. With the exception of a war commenced between 
England and Spain in 1739, on account of the Assiento, there 
was peace among the princes of Europe, and the general state of 
political affairs as well as the particular relations of individual 
states, seemed to promise the continuation of this peace. 

Emperor Charles could therefore close his eyes in the compos- 
ing confidence, that his daughter and heiress, Maria Theresa, 
would be able to ascend peaceably the throne of her fathers. 
The law that assured to her the succession to the throne, the 
pragmatic sanction, had been acknowledged and guarantied not 
only by the states of all the Austrian hereditary countries, but 
also by nearly all the powers of Europe. 

But the corruption of the public state of law was soon mani- 
fested in a deplorable manner. Maria Theresa, who had taken 
possession of her father's throne, in virtue of a law that was 
perfectly clear and well-sanctioned, and who had received the 
acknowledgment of most powers immediately, saw herself in the 
space of a year attacked by one half of Europe, and in danger 
of being completely despoiled, in contempt of all written and 
sworn law. 

The internal state of the Austrian monarchy was tempting 
to rapacity, and the old rival of Habsburg, proud France, flat- 
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tered herself with the hope of seeing a state dismembered, which 
she had often had cause to fear. According to the ordinary cal- 
culations of policy, the disproportion of the forces of Maria 
Theresa, compared with those of her enemies, seemed to deprive 
this princess of all hope of salvation. But the political calcula- 
tors, who counted regiments and crown-revenues, did not take 
into consideration the invisible power of the resentment inspired 
by the impudent violation of right, and the terrible effect of a 
national force roused to the defence of its own dearest interests. 
^ Maria Theresa had in her favor her own genius and courage ; 
and by popular love she ruled over the property and blood of her 
nation. Austria fought in no preceding war with such heroism 
and such glory, as in that, which threatened her with inevitable 
ruin. 

Frederick William I., grandson and successor of Frederick I., 
who .commenced the series of Prussian kings, had died some 
months before the death of Charles VI. (May 31st, 1740). During 
his reign, which lasted twenty-seven years, his kingdom, previ- 
ously not very powerful, had gained double strength by con- 
siderable acquisitions of territory, and far more by a sage admin- 
istration, and an excellent management of finances. He left to 
his successor, as means of the greatest undertakings, a numerous, 
well-disciplined army and a well-filled treasury ; he was a prince 
praiseworthy in many respects, but too soldierlike, also austere, 
rough, despotic and choleric. 

His son and successor, Frederick H., the heir of all the good 
qualities, but not of the faults of his father, endowed with equal 
genius and courage, master of the arts both of peace and war, 
a friend and cultivator of belles lettres and the grave sciences, 
but unfortunately without respect for laws, and without German 
sentiments, in all else worthy of admiration, a great general and 
prince, a truly elevated character, one of the most brilliant 
lights of the time, now took up arms suddenly against the heiress 
of Austria. 

Two months had scarcely elapsed, after the death of Charles 
YI., when a Prussian army marched into Silesic^, without a decla- 
ration of war, without any previous difiiculty whatever. 

A few days after Frederick's irruption into Silesia, his ambas- 
sador appeared in Vienna, ofiering Theresa an alliance with his 
master, with Russia and the maritime powers, for the protection 
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of her inheritance against every hostile attack ; besides, at the 
coming election of emperor, his vote and powerful intercession 
for the husband of Theresa, the grand-duke of Tuscany, and 
finally a loan of 2,000,000 for defraying the expenses of prepa- 
rations for war. But in return he demanded the cession of Sile- 
sia to the king. 

To justify this demand, he made use not only of the services 
offered, but also of a claim which he had raised to the principali- 
ties of Jsegerndorf, Liegnitz, Brieg and Wohlau, a claim, that, 
according to the reasons alledged, was chimerical and even 
impudent. 

Theresa would have perhaps done well to have accepted the 
proposition of Frederick. But should proud Austria, accustomed 
to see Prussia, elevated to a kmgdom by her favor, as she sup- 
posed, serving officiously her interest, submit cowardly, and 
without defence to be plundered by a daring youth, who, over- 
valued his power ? Would not such pusillanimity encourage all 
other enemies of Austria to attempt similar depredation ? By 
satisfying such audacious pretensions, would not principles be 
recognized that would undermine and destroy all possession in 
states, and all public law? The high-minded Theresa resolved, 
therefore, upon war, and her brigades marched precipitately 
from the most distant stations to the banks of the Oder. The 
fu*st battle was fought at Molwitz. The Prussian infantry 
manceuvering on the battle-field as at a review, gained the 
victory (April lOth, 1741). All Silesia was then inundated by 
the Prussian troops. 

MARIA TH£RESA.~EMPEROR CHARLES VIL— PEACE AT BRESLAU 
* AND VIENNA. 

The news of this victory of Fredrick determined or encour- 
aged all the other enemies of Austria to prepare for war. 

The most violent of them— ^but at the same time the only 
honest one according to the acknowledgment of Maria Theresa 
herself, because, from the beginning, he had frankly declared 
himself an enemy — ^was the elector of Bavaria, Charles Albert. 
He formed, openly, pretensions to the whole Habsburg inherit- 
ance. The elector was a descendant of Anna, a daughter of 
emperor Ferdinand i., and she had not renounced the succession 
unconditionally, but merely in favor of all the male heirs of 
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Ferdinand's sons* Such at least was the tenor of the document 
found in Bavarian hands. The original writing, however, which 
was kept in the archives of Vienna, and solemnly produced after 
the death of Charles VL, did not say. male* but " legitimate" 
heirs, whereby the Bavarian claim was destroyed. The cabinet 
of Charles Albert insisted on his righti however, and sought the 
aid of other powers far and near* 

The Bourbon powers granted it cheerfully, although with 
evident violation of the most sacred treaties, and destitute of 
any, even an apparent, pretext of rights 

Spain alledged the reciprocal right of succession, reserved in 
the act of division between Charles V. and Ferdinand, forgetting 
that this reserve could be reasonably applicable only to the race 
of Charles V., not to the foreign acquirers of his states ; forget- 
ting, besides, her sdemn guarantee of the pragmatic sanction. 
But the queen, Elizabeth, after she had acquired by intrigue and 
arms an Italian kingdom — Naples and Sicily — for her eldest son, 
Don Carlos, longed for a similar acquisition for her second son, 
Don Philip. The king of Naples was naturally the ally of Spain 
in this project of usurpation. These two crowns, however, were 
leagued with Bavaria only by their common enmity to Maria 
Theresa ; according to the tenor of their pretensions they were 
opposed to Bavaria. 

France, on the contrary, having nothing to demand for herself, 
declared the more openly for Bavaria. Having no pretensions 
herself, and combatting only for the interests of a third, she 
thought the honor of her diplomacy interested in seizing this 
pretext for violating the guarantee of the pragmatic sanction,^ 
which she had given most solemnly and most explicitly, and for 
which she had received a high price, Lorraine, ceded' expressly 
for this guarantee. Accordingly an alliance was at first con* 
eluded with the elector of Bavaria, at Nymphenburg (May 18th, 
1741), but afterwards also with Naples and Spain, with the 
electors of Cologne and the Palatinate, the brother and cousin 
of the elector of Bavaria, finally with Prussia and Saxony. 

For the elector of Saxony had also abandoned the party of 
the queen, and now, as husband of the elder daughter of the 
emperor Joseph^ laid claim to the whole Austrian inheritance, 
unmindful of his renunciation, for which he had been paid, and 
his solemn acceptation of the pragmatic sanction. 
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Finally Sardinia raised a claim to Milan, because the king 
was descended from Catharine, the daughter of Philip IL, and 
because the order of succession established for Milan by Charle» 
V. called him to this ducal throne. 

But it was necessary to adjust the contradictory pretensions 
of these different courts, before a common league could be formed 
against Maria Theresa. France took upon herself the part of 
mediator, and a treaty of division, projected at Nymphenburg, 
assigned to the elector of Bavaria, as heir of Ferdinand I., Bohe- 
mia, Upper Austria, Tyrol, and Breisgau; to the elector of 
Saxony, Moravia and Upper Silesia ; to the king of Spain, Lom- 
bardy, Parma, Piacenza, and Mantua. The king of Prussia was 
to keep the principalities which he had conquered in Lower 
Silesia ; and the Spanish Netherlands were to be the portion of 
France. Maria Theresa, finally, was to remain in possession of 
Hungary, Lower Austria, with Vienna, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Stiria. 

Against so many enemies Maria Theresa was yet limited 
solely to her strength of mind, to her right, and to the attach- 
ment of her subjects. Immediately after her accession, she had 
declared her husband, Francis Stephen, grand-duke of Tuscany, 
co-regent, and, in order to be more certain of the fidelity of the 
Hungarians, had caused the sacred crown of this kingdom to be 
placed upon her head, and, by confirming the old national liber- 
ties, of the Hungarians, increased their attachment to her person. 

But when the French-Bavarian army, commanded by the 
elector in person, had passed the Bavarian boundaries, conquered 
Upper Austria, with Linz, and penetrated to St. Poelten, between 
forty and fifty miles from Vienna, whilst king Frederick was 
continuing his conquests in Silesia ; when Hanover and Holland, 
whence Maria Theresa expected assistance, were forced to neu- 
trality by a French army, and the hope of Russian assistance 
seemed frustrated by the internal disorders of the Russian empire, 
and still more by the Swedish war ; when the appearance of the 
enemy before the gates of Vienna was feared every moment : 
then the forsaken empress, called already by the arrogant victors 
only ** Grand Dutchess of Tuscany," threw herself with noble 
confidence into the arms of the Hungarians. She left Vienna, 
and on the 11th of Sept., 1741, she entered the assembly of the 
states at Presburg, with the infant Joseph, her first-born, in her 
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arms, calling upon them for faithful aid. The effect was inde- 
scribable. These rude men, filled with enthusiasm, drew their 
swords, and exclaimed: ''Let us die for Maria Theresa, our 
king !" 

This enthusiam produced not words only, but also magnanimous 
resolutions and energetic acts. The descendants of the nobles 
and commons, whom Emperor Leopold I., in the time of Tcekely 
and Ragoczy, had condemned to the scaffold, the whole nation 
which had formerly detested the dominion of Austria, rose to 
assist the loved and amiable Theresa. New regiments were 
formed, all the nobility called to arms and large subsidies 
granted. The call of the faithful states resounded through all 
the counties and on the most distant boundaries. The tempest 
of war, sent wantonly upon Austria, now rolled back from there 
more formidably, to desolate the countries of the aggressors. 

The stream of the French-Bavarian conquests continued to 
swell, however, for some time. The elector fell upon Bohemia 
with the bulk of his army, penetrated as far as Prague, and 
took, reinforced by 20,000 Saxons, this royal city by assault 
(Nov. 20th). 

In Linz the elector had assumed the title of archduke of 
Austria ; in Prague he caused himself to be proclaimed king of 
Bohemia (Dec. 19th). He Was acknowledged by all the nobility, 
but the commons kept a sullen silence. He soon hastened to 
the Rhine in order to receive there the imperial crown of the 
Germans. 

For the college of electors had already assembled at Frankfort. 
The marshal of Bellisle, as French charge d'affairs, exercised 
there a preponderant influence. The Elector Charles Albert 
was unanimously — for the Bohemian voice was not heard — 
elected emperor of Germany, under the name of Charles VH. 
(Jan. 24th, 1742), and made his magnificent entry into Frank- 
fort (Jan. 31st). The coronation took place twelve days after, 
with no less splendor. 

But in the same days the success of Charles Albert ended. 
Simultaneously with his coronation he lost the conquered 
Austria, and the battalions of Theresa poured over Bavaria. 
Soon the news was spread, that Field-Marshal Khevenhueller had 
driven the French under Segur out of Austria, and taken Linz, 
that Bsernklau, Launocy, Stentsch, Francis of Trenk, Menzel 
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and other savage commanders, with bands still more savage^ had 
penetrated into Bavaria, that they had made themselves masters 
of almost all the cities and fortresses, that their path was marked 
with blood and ashes. Soon they appeared before Munich, and 
took this city without resistance (Feb. 13th, 1742). With the 
exception of some few places, all Bavaria was conquered, and 
exposed to all the violences of a barbarous and exasperated 
enemy. PiUagCi conflagration and murder were the history of 
every day and every hour. Terrible cruelties were committed, 
particularly by the undisciplined bands of Creates, Pandurs and 
Lykans, which, indeed, it little became a humane and Christian 
princess to send against a civilised and Christian people. 

A new French army, which advanced rapidly under the duke 
of Harcourt, and especially the renewed activity of Prussia, 
delivered Bavaria for some time from its cruel enemy. Kheven- 
hueller retreated to the Austrian boundary ; Charles VII. came 
to Munich (April, 1743), to sojourn a short time with his 
subjects. 

The events of war were more important in Bohemia, where 
not only the French, Bavarians and Saxons, but also the Prus- 
sians fought against Theresa. King Frederick drove general 
Neuperg out of Silesia to Moravia, made himself master of 
Olmutz and the county of Glaz, and fought a battle at Chotusiz, 
in Bohemia, against Prince Charles of Lorraine, who had super- 
seded his brother, the grand duke of Tuscany, in the command, 
and was again victorious (May 27 tb, 1742). But the disunion 
and jealousy which he perceived already among his allies, and 
the exhaustion of his treasury, made him inclined to peace, and 
so the preliminaries of it were signed at Breslau (June 11th, 
1742). In virtue of these preliminaries the queen ceded all 
Lower Silesia and the greatest part of Upper Silesia, also the 
county of Glaz, with full sovereignty, to Prussia. Austria kept 
only the principality of Teschen, the city of Troppau, the high 
mountains of Upper Silesia situated beyond the river Oppau, 
also the seigniory of Hennersdorf and the other districts of 
Moravia included in Upper Silesia. 

The definitive peace concluded soon after at Berlin (July 26), 
confirmed these conditions, and was signed by England and 
Hanover, Russia, Wolfenbuettel and Saxony. This last power, 
after having terminated the war with Austria without any 
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advantage, and concluded soon after a treaty of alliance with 
the same (Dec. 20th), in which it renewed the guarantee of the 
pragmatic sanction. 

ENGLAND FOR MARIA THERESA.— TRIUMPHS OF THE QUEEN. 

Liberated from her most dangerous enemy by this peace, 
Austria had a more decided success of arms against her other 
enemies. Hardly were the preliminaries signed, when Prince 
Charles of Lorraine repulsed the French forces, under Broglio 
and Bellisle, as far as under the canons of Prague, and then shut 
them up in this city (June 1742). A third army, under Marshal 
Mallebois, was now sent hither from the Khine in order to relieve 
them; yet it did not venture an attack, and marched to Bavaria* 
Then Broglio, with a considerable corps of the army, opened 
himself a way to Bavaria likewise* But Bellisle, breaking the 
ranks of the enemy, gained Eger. But more than one half of the 
French army had perished in this Bohemian war. 

The success of the Austrian arms now encouraged several 
powers to form a more intimate alliance with the persecuted 
Maria Theresa. 

Of these powers, no one was more interested in leaguing with 
Austria than . England, accustomed to consider the equilibrium 
of the continental states as the guarantee of her own grandeur. 
But Walpole's pacific sentiments withheld the king in the begin- 
ning from active assistance. Fortunately for Austria, war had 
broken out a short time before between England and Spain, 
about trifling interests of commerce; it was the more natural 
then, that in a continental affair, England should declare for the 
enemy of Spain, consequently for Austria. The European balance 
of power, the whole system of this part of the world, would not 
have effected with the British government, what was effected by 
the avidity of the English merchants for gain* 

Yet as long as Walpole was the directing minister, England 
restricted herself to negotiations and subsidies. But when Wal- 
pole was superseded (1742) by Carteret, who was in the interests 
of Austria, the cause of the queen was sustained by the arms of 
England, and by larger subsidies. The king of Naples was 
forced by an English fleet to the declaration of neutrality (Aug. 
19th, 1742). King George granted 200,000 pounds of subsidies 
to the king of Sardinia (Feb. 1st, 1742), in order that he might 
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unite his army with that of Austria. With this important aid. 
Upper Italy was soon liberated from the Spaniards, and their 
ally, the duke of Modena, obliged to leave his country. 

In the following year (1743), king George II. appeared person- 
ally with an English-Hanoverian army, called the pragmatic 
army, in Germany, forced the elector of the Palatinate to neu- 
trality, gained a victory in the dangerous battle of Dettingen, 
over the French under Marshal Noailles (June 27th), and destroyed 
their lines on the Queich. 

At the same time the Austrians conquered Bavaria for the 
second time, after Prince Charles had completely defeated the 
troops of the unfortunate emperor, at Sempach (May 9th). 
Charles Albert, fleeing from Munich, took again in Frankfort his 
humble residence. There he heard, without being able to give 
any assistance, the plaintive cries of his people, oppressed by the 
victor, and was obliged to consider it an advantage, that his 
general, Seckendorf, had concluded with the prince of Lorraine, 
at Niederschoenfeld (June 27th), a treaty of evacuation and 
neutrality for Bavaria, in virtue of which the cities of Straubing, 
Braunau and Reichenhall, occupied yet by Bavarian troops, were 
surrendered to the Austrians, and the emperor's soldiers retired 
upon the territory of the empire, to remain there in contempt, as 
idle spectators of the war. 

Now an Austrian council was constituted in Munich for the 
administration of the country, and Maria Theresa caused the 
states of Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate to take the oath of 
allegiance to her. It was in vain that the emperor Charles VII. 
protested in solemn proclamations against this encroachment 
upon his rights, and against the violence done to the Bavarian 
people in extorting from them the oath of obedience. The pride 
of Austria knew no longer any bounds, and a printer at Stad- 
tamhof, who had printed the protestation of Charles VII., was 
condemned by the Austrians — ^like our Palm by Napoleon — to be 
hung in the public market-place. 

At the same time, the queen of Hungary caused a declaration 
of the invalidity of the election of Charles VII. to be published in 
Frankfort itself, and effected the incorporation of this offensive 
declaration in the acts of the empire. 

Cardinal Fleury had died already in the beginning of this 
year (Jan. 29th, 1743). After his death Louis XV. placed him- 
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self personally — at least in appearance — at the head of affairs, 
and acquired in a short time — what is very easy for ail princes — 
the adoration of his people. When he became sick, at Metz, in a 
following campaign (1744), there was a lamentation, and when 
he recovered, a rejoicing in France, as if the father of all, as if 
the sole preserver of the country had been threatened with death. 
The war had continued in Italy also, but it had been more 
bloody than decisive. The Spaniards driven out of Lombardy 
returned by France to resume the offensive. Las Minas, who 
had invaded Savoy already in 1742, maintained himself in this 
country during the following year, and threatened Piedmont. 
France declared war against Sardinia, and sent the prince of 
Conti to sustain the Spaniards against Piedmont. A Spanish 
fleet was to favor the undertakings of the land army. But it was 
shut up in the harbour of Toulon by the English under Admiral 
Matthews; and when it ran out, escorted by a French force, 
Matthews beat and dispersed the two combined fleets (Feb. 22d, 
1744). France now declared war against England, and finally 
went through this formality towards Austria, in the course of the 
fourth year of the war. 

SECOND SILESIAN WAR.— TREATIES OF PEACE AT FUESSEN 
AND DRESDEN.— EMPEROR FRANCES I. 

The looks of nations were directed to the German theatre of 
war. Prince Charles of Lorraine, with a powerful army, passed 
the Rhine in sight of the French and Bavarians (June 1st, 1744), 
penetrated into Alsace, and threatened Lorraine. Louis XV., on 
the other hand, had fallen, with forces still stronger, upon the 
Netherlands, directing at first his attack upon the barrier cities. 
Menin, Ypres, Furnes and others, were reduced in a short space 
of time. But the danger of his own kingdom called the king 
away from the field of conquest to the boundary of Lorraine. 
The great French army soon found itself in the presence of that 
of Charles ; and then the news was spread, that the king of 
Prussia had penetrated into Bohemia with a hundred thousand 
men (Aug. 10th), that he was master of Prague (Sept. 17th), 
that nearly all the kingdom was in his power. 

This new violation of peace by the great king, was the effect 
of his increasing apprehension at the success of Theresa. He 
feared for Silesia, knowing well that the queen would never for- 
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give him for conquering this country. He had therefore con- 
cluded a union with the emperor, Charles VII., the Elector Pala- 
tine, and the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, at Frankfort (May 22d), 
ostensibly to maintain the constitution of the empire, and the 
imperial dignity ; but, besides, to acquire the kingdom of Bohemia 
for the emperor, of vehich the circle of KoBuigsgrsez alone, was 
to be ceded to Prussia. 

Prince Charles, called to the succour of Bohemia, effected his 
retreat across the Rhine in sight of the great. French army, 
traversed Swabia and Bavajtia in forced marches, and, choosing 
well his positions, he was able to force the great master in the 
art of war to evacuate, precipitately, Bohemia with great loss, 
(Nov.) and took from Pi^ussia even Glaz and Upper Silesia. 

In the meantime, Swabia and Bavaria had been left destitute 
of troops by this expedition against king Frederick. The enemies 
took advantage of this* Anterior Austria now fell into the 
power of the French, and Bavaria came again under the dominion 
of its lawful sovereign. He saw once more his favorite city, 
Munich, where, notwithstanding the terrors of war, and the ap- 
proach of his enemies, he continued to sojourn, Maria Theresa 
having promised him, for all cases, security in this city of his 
fathers. But death soon liberated him from all the humiliation and 
misfortune, which the most brilliant crown of Christendom had 
brought upon his head (Jan. 20th, 1745). 

His only son, Maximilian Joseph, whose majority was declared 
by his father on his death-bed, now concluded peace with the 
queen, at Fuessen (April 22d), renounced all pretensions to the 
Austrian inheritance, acceded to the guarantee of the pragmatic 
sanction, long since accepted by the empire, and promised the 
grand duke of Tuscany his vote at the election of emperor. He 
recovered in return all his hereditary states. By this peace the 
union of Frankfort was dissolved, and Hesse and the Palatinate 
sought to save themselves under the shield of neutrality. 

But the queen, encouraged by the success of her arms, had 
concluded in Warsaw (Jan. 8th, 1745) a quadruple alliance with 
England, Holland and Saxony, in order to re-conquer Silesia, and 
perhaps also to take from the king of Prussia some countries of the 
old electorate of Brandenburg. But the combined Austrian-Saxon 
army, which had made an invasion into Silesia, was totally defeated 
by Frederick, at Hohenfriedberg (June 4th, 1744), whereupon 
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he inundated Bohemia anew. A second victory which this 
monarch gained at Sorr (Sept. 30th), over prince Charles, con- 
firmed the superiority of his arms. Soon the king invaded Saxony 
on two sides, gained a complete victory over the Saxon general 
Rutowsky, at Kesselsdorf (Dec. Idth), and took Dresden. Now 
Austria and Saxony submitted to conclude peace in Dresden 
itself without delay (Dec. 25th), upon the basis proposed anteriorly 
by Great Britain. According to this treaty, Prussia remained 
in possession of Silesia, as guarantied by the treaty of Breslau, 
received from Saxony a million of dollars, the city of Priedbcrg, 
and the village of Schidlo, with the toll upon both banks of the Oder. 

The election of her husband to the dignity of German emperor, 
successfully effected at the same time, gave Maria Theresa full 
consolation and brilliant compensation for the disasters sufiered 
in Bohemia. The Elector Palatine^ and that of Brandenburg, 
protested against this election, it is true, and left Frank- 
fort. Yet the election took place, and Francis Stephen, grand 
duke of Tuscany, was chosen emperor (Sept. 13th, 1745). 
Maria Theresa, in the proud joy of her heart, came herself to 
Frankfort, in order to witness the coronation of her husband 
(Oct. 4th). By this day of triumph she was revenged upon her 
humbled enemies. 

The opposition of Brandenburg was removed by the peace 
concluded soon after at Dresden. King Frederick acknowledged 
in this treaty Francis Stephen emperor of Germany, and also 
the validity of the Bohemian vote. The Elector Palatine followed 
his example immediately. 

After the king of Naples, breaking the neutrality to which he 
had been forced, had declared anew against Austria, and after 
the last power had diminished its forces in Italy, in consequence 
of the second rupture of Prussia, the Spanish gained the ascen- 
dency again in Lombardy. Genoa joined the enemies of Aus- 
tria. After several battles, unfortunate for the last, all Milan, 
together with Parma and Piacenza, with the exception of a few 
fortresses, fell into the power of the French and Spanish. 

But the second peace with Prussia, having permitted Austria 
to reinforce her Italian army, the Austrian arms recovered their 
former preponderance. 

The death of Philip V., of Spain, which happened about the 
same time, completed the success of the Austrian arms. The 
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Spaniards received the order to evacuate Italy, and retired into 
Provence. Now Austria and Sardinia saw the opportunity to 
conquer Genoa, which was left to itself. General Browne pen- 
etrated through the Bocchetta; subjected the opulent city (Sept. 
5th, 1746), and the whole territory of Genoa, and ventured to 
make an invasion even into Provence. 

The possession of Genoa was of immense importance for Aus- 
tria. From the port of Genoa alone Austria could transport 
provisions and munitions to Provence, where her army, made 
bold by brilliant success, cherished already the proud hope of 
conquering Toulon and Marseilles. The nation saw the day of 
vengeance approaching for the wanton violation of treaties. 
The Austrians ordered cannons to be taken from the arsenal at 
Genoa, in order to ship them to Provence. The people were 
required to assist in putting them aboard; and a captain — con- 
founding the vanquished with slaves — struck a citizen of Genoa, 
who did not work as diligently as he wished (Dec. 5th). This 
was the si^al for revolt. The flame spread rapidly from the 
strand over the suburbs, from there over the whole city, and the 
Austrians, in their consternation, promoted its progress by bad 
measures. The tocsin called all the citizens and country-people 
to arms. The Austrian commander, Botta, was unable to stand 
the attack of a people which he had despised, and fled to Gavi, 
with his nine regiments, leaving behind one thousand dead, and 
four thousand prisoners. 

This insurrection of the Genoese liberated Provence. Receiv- 
ing no provisions from the Riviera, the combined armjL was soon 
reduced to extreme want, and, harassed by Bellisle, sought to 
save itself by a rapid retreat across the alps (Feb., 1747). 

The French experienced, however, soon after, a sensible loss 
by the defeat and death of the Chevalier de Bellisle, in a battle 
against the Piedmontese, near Exiles (July 9th). By this event 
the Austrian-Sardinian arms regained the ascendency, and they 
maintained it until the close of the war. But they never con- 
quered Genoa. 

3LAST PERIOD OF THE WAR.— MAURICE, COUNT OF SAXONY, MARSHAL 
OF FRANCE.— PEACE OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

France chose, finally, a theatre more propitious for her arms, 
the Netherlands. It was principally in 1745 that the fortune of 
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\var declared decisively for the French army, under the conduct 
of the Marshal of Saxony, in the Netherlands ; Maurice, count 
of Saxony, natural son of king Augustus II., of Poland, by the 
countess of Kcenigsmark, consequently a German, became by 
his great military talents, which he devoted to France, almost as 
useful to this power as once a son of France, Prince Eugene, 
had been for Austria and Germany. Attracted by the charms 
of France, and by the manners of its inhabitants, he entered the 
service of the French king already in 1720, foilght in the war 
about the election of a king of Poland, against the cause of his 
brother, and disdained the command of the Saxon army, which 
was offered him by his brother. It was he that took Prague by 
assault for the elector of Bavaria, conquered Eger, and signa- 
lized himself by success and valiant exploits, even during the 
misfortune of the French. From 1744, the marshal of Saxony 
commanded the army in Flanders. The enemy, superior in 
number, was able to effect nothing against him. In the follow- 
ing year (1745), a great battle was fought at Fontenoy (March 
11th, 1745). The marshal of Saxony, who retained the com- 
mand, although dangerously ill, gained it by prudent regulations 
against the order of the Hollanders, and against the formidably 
cold British courage. 

The allies had lost more than 9,000 men in this terrible battle. 
Tournai, and all Flanders, with Ghent and Ostend, were the fruit 
of this French victory. 

About this time, to the astonishment of Europe, the Turkish 
sultan called solemnly upon the Christian powers to set finally a 
limit to the effusion of blood. This step remained without con- 
sequences. 

The expedition of Prince Edward, son of the Chevalier de St. 
George, called the pretender, to Scotland and England, was a 
romantic interlude in the contest for the inheritance of Emperor 
Charles YL, which had now degenerated into an ordinary war 
of cabinets. 

The house of the Stuarts, precipitated from the throne, num- 
bered yet, in the three kingdoms, but especially in Scotland, 
where it originated, many citizens, families and districts, which 
were faithfully devoted to its cause. They regarded the legiti- 
mate rights of the Stuarts to the throne as imprescriptible. To 
this conviction were joined love and compassion and party-spirit. 
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exasperated by ill^dissembled disfavor and oppression. Hence, 
many attempts were ventured from time to time to reestablish 
the power of the Stuarts; no one was so dangerous^ no one 
attended by such tragical circumstances, as that of Prince 
Edward. 

On the 12th of June, 1745, the prince sailed in a vessel of 
eighteen guns, with a handful of men and some arms, from the 
coast of France, to conquer the three Britannic kingdoms. He 
landed on the west coast of the highlands of Scotkndf and soon 
received the oath of allegiance from the poor inhabitants of «eve> 
ral clans and from their masters. At the head of a small band 
he marched through the territory of Athol and Perthsbire, and 
e^used himself to be proclaimed in Perth regent of England and 
Ireland for his father, James III. (Sept. 15th). Edinburgh was 
taken by surprise. The citadel alone continued to defend itself. 
Edward hastened from there into the plains of Preston Pans, (Oct. 
20th), and dispersed a body of English troops twice as numerous 
as his. His force amounted already to 6,000 men, soon to 6,000. 
Already he crossed boldly the English boundary; was in Carlisle, 
was in Derby, forty leagues from London. Several regiments 
of the king went over to him; Lancaster seemed inclined to 
declare for him ; Spain and France sent succours. 

The government of king George set a reward of 3,000 pounds 
sterling upon the head of the prince. The habeas-corpus act 
Svas suspended, rigourous oaths were demanded of all the militia, 
all Catholic priests were driven out of London. But a secret 
fermentation prevailed in the capital and in the whole kingdom; 
hence, not only the national troops in Flanders under Cumber- 
land, but also foreign troops, Hollanders and Hessians, were 
called to England in all haste to stifle the threatening war. 

Now the duke of Cumberland marched into Scotland with 
superior forces. The prince, although in want of money, artillery, 
regular troops and cavalry, had gained another victory at Fal- 
kirk (Jan. 28th, 1746) ; but he succumbed to the superiority of 
Cumberland in the fatal battle of CuUoden (April 27th), which 
destroyed the whole army of the prince. This unfortunate 
prince, after enduring unheard-of dangers and hardships, escaped 
his blood-thirsty enemies, and reached, on board of a French 
vessel, the coast of France, naked and helpless. 

But after the work in the battle-field was successfully accom- 
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plishedy the more terrible of the executioner commenced. Im- 
mediately after the victory of CuUoden^ the English had burnt ^ 
some hundred Highlanders in a barn. The judicial murder of 
the noblest and most faithful friends of the prince was more 
regular, but more revolting, by the abuse of the forms of justice. 
Many of them were draped to the place of execution, there 
hung and quartered, after their hearts had been torn out of their 
bodies and thrown in their faces. The heads of the faithful par- 
tisans of Edward fell day after day. Some humired nobles died 
thus, most of them with courage and serenity, still praising, 
upon the scaffold, the meritoriousness of what they had done ; 
of the commons, the twentieth man by lot was condemned to be 
executed, the rest transported. 

Thus ended the last attempt of the house of the Stuarts to re- 
gain the dominion of Great Britain. Prince Edward, the proteg^ 
of France, lost by the peace of Aix la Chapelle, this assylum 
assured to him anteriorly. The grandson of so many kings was 
removed out of France by force, and not without personal abuse. 

After the departure of the English, who had hastened home to 
the defence of the^throne, the marshal of Saxony pressed forward 
with the greater impetuosity; one city, one fortress after an<^ 
other was taken, the king himself followed the triumphant march 
of his army. Brussels was taken already on the 21st Feb^. 1746,, 
and a whole army by which it was occupied. Mons, Cbarleroy 
and the strong Namur fell also. Over 30,000 Dutch warriors 
were in the hands of France. Prince Charles, however, after 
Austria had reconciled herself with Prussia in Dresden, advanced 
to this theatre of war with his legions. The English troops re- 
turned also after the danger at home was conj4ired. Yet the 
marshal of Saxony remained victor. All the Austrian Nether- 
lands, with the exception of Luxemburg^ aad Limburg, were 
already conquered. Now Prince Charles was beaten in a bloody 
battle at Rancour, in the vicinity of \lii^e (Oct. 11th, 1746); 
but this victory remained without consequences. 

A congress which assembled at riie same time, in Breda, to 
negotiate peace (4th Oct.), separated without accomplishing any 
thing. Holland was punished, for this by the invasion of the 
territories of the Generality, into which the army of Louis pene- 
trated. In the space of a iqonth all Dutoh Flanders was con- 
quered (April, 1747). 
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This invasion was for the Orange party the signal for renew* 
ing the stadtholderate ; the attack of Louis XIV. in 1672 had 
produced the same result. After the death of William III. 
(1702) this dignity had been abolished in Holland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, Overyssel, and Guelderland. The line of Nassau-Dietz 
remained however in possession of the stadtholderate of Friesland 
and Groeningen. But the states always looked with apprehen- 
sion and jealousy upon the house of Orange, the pretensions of 
which to sovereignty endangered the liberty of the republic. 
This liberty, however, could be but little popular, since it was 
merely aristocratic. Now, the people, alarmed at the imminent 
danger of their country, demanded loudly and tumultuously, 
William Henry Friso for stadtholder. He was first proclaimed 
such in Tervere, a city of Zealand. The states of Holland, in the 
Hague, obeyed tremblingly the popular will, and appointed, 
without delay, the prince, stadtholder, general captain and admi- 
ral of the republic, '' in consideration of the deplorable situation 
of the state," as the decree ran, manifesting by this the true 
sentiments of the electing. After some time this dignity was 
declared hereditary, even for female descendants, and the con- 
stitution assumed an aspect purely monarchical. 

But the French remained, nevertheless, victors. The great 
exploits of 1672 were not renewed. The marshal of Saxony 
defeated the allies at Lafeld (July 2d), and the count of Loewen- 
dahl, an experienced Danish general, in the service of France, 
conquered the well fortified Bergen-op-Zoom, although with im- 
mense loss (Sept. 17th). 

Such hard blows dispirited the allies. They implored the 
assistance of distant Russia. Thirty-seven thousand Russians 
marched from Livonia to save Holland. Already they had 
entered Germany. The marshal of Saxony pressed on in the 
meantime, and laid siege to Mastricht (April 13th, 1748). This 
extreme misfortune of Holland disposed even England to peace. 
But France needed peace on account of her internal exhaustion, 
and the many disasters that had befallen her fleets and colonies. 
Therefore the ambassadors of the three powers assembled in Aix 
la Chapelle (April, 1748), and, after conferring only six days, 
signed the preliminaries on the dOth of April. 

The war between England and Spain which had broken out 
already in 1739 procured for the last triumph and booty. Ad 
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miral Vernon reduced Porto Bello, and bombarded Carthagena 
and St. Domingo. The hero Anson, in his bold voyage around 
the world, captured many rich Spanish Vessels, and plundered 
several commercial cities. The commerce of Spain was I'uined 
by these losses. The gain of England became still greater, 
when she took up arms against France in the war about the 
Austrian succession. On all seas a multitude of French and 
Spanish vessels fell into the hands of the English. It was in 
vain that France sent her fleets to convoy her vessels Of 
commerce. Great defeats, which they experienced repeatedly, 
especially by Admirals Anson and Hawke (May 16th and OcU 
14th, 1747), destroyed her naval force so completely, that she 
had scarcely a ship of war left. 

The preliminaries of Aix la Chapelle had been concluded 
without the participation of Austria. This power, however, 
acceded to them subsequently (May 25th). Yet Count Kauniz, 
who directed already at this time the Austrian afiairs with glory, 
eiiected some alterations in favor of his court. Accordingly, the 
definitive treaty was signed by all powers interested, except 
Sicily (Oct. 18th— Nov. 7th, 1748). 

The basis of this treaty was the state of possession of the 
powers, as before the war. The king of Sardinia, however, 
retained the territories ceded to him by Austria during the war, 
and Austria ceded besides, for the recovery of the Netherlands, 
Parma, Piacenza and Guastalla to the infante Don Philip. But 
of these countries Piacenza was to fall to Sardinia, and the others 
to Austria, if the male line of Don Philip should become extinct, 
or if he should asqend the throne of Sicily or Spain, and likewise, 
if the Sicilian king should arrive to the Spanish throne. In 
respect to the interests of England the Assiento treaty was 
confirmed anew for the four years, during which it had been 
interrupted on account of the war. Dunkirk was permitted to 
.remain fortified on the land side; but the Pretender was to be 
banished from France. 

Notwithstanding the conclusion of peace, the powers remained 
armed, each watching anxiously the movements of all the others. 
Public tranquillity was not expected from written treaties, but 
only from the balance of power ; find statesmen thought, that on 
one side, Austria with a part of Germany, then England, Holland, 
Russia and Sardinia, but on the other side, France, Spain» 
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Bourbon Italy, Pmssia, with a part of Germany and Sweden 
would be able to counterbalance one another reciprocally. 
Christian Europe confided its peace to this balance and a stand- 
ing military force of a million of men. 

CONDITION OF EUROPE AFTER THE PEACE OF AIXLA CHAPELLE, 

The peace of Aix la Chapelle was based on the state of pos- 
session before the war. Some cessions, hardly to be compared 
in importance to those that had taken place in previous wars, 
seemed of little consequence for the system of general policy. 
Yet we see, soon afterwards, this system essentially changed, and 
by this very means the foundation laid for another war, which 
ravages almost all Europe, and extends to the most distant parte 
of the world. 

The eruption of this terrible war was preceded by eight years of 
peace, of inappreciable advantage to Europe, although they afford 
history little matter for narration, which for the most part notes 
only stormy events. 

Of the European powers, England advanced foremost m the 
career of improvement. Her commerce and her navy were the 
pillars of her grandeur. In the last war she had manifested in 
the most evident manner the superiority of her marine to that 
of her rival, France. The e^cts of Walpole's pacific and frugal 
administration upon the elevation of national industry, and upon 
the diminution of the public debt, continued after his retirement, 
and were not interrupted even by war. Great Britain enjoyed 
after the peace of Aix la Chapelle an enviable prosperity. 

It was entirely different with Holland. Not only the moral 
springs that had once elevated its republican peo[Je were worn 
out, and the heroic spirit of former times superseded, here by a 
sordid and mercantile spirit, there by aristocratic indolence ; but 
also the material bases of its power were lost, when its com* 
merce was surpassed by that of England, and shaokled almost 
everywhere by the jealousy of other states. The opposition of 
the two political parties, the Orange and Anti-Orange, main- 
"^ tained some life ; and after the restoration of the stadtholderate, 
William lY. endeavoured to acquire popularity by some salu* 
tary reforms. 

The increasing weakness and distress of despotic France 
formed the most impressive contrast with the prosperity of 
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England, which was promoted by constitutional liberty. But 
this unfortunate nation groaned under a triple despotism. It 
was oppressed by the courti the nobility, and the clergy, at the 
same time. Louis XV., once the well-beloved, and not without 
activity that permitted the indulgence of brilliant hopes, sank, 
as he advanced in years, down to an Oriental, indolent voluptu- 
ary, to a passive tool of bad ministers, favorites, and mistresses. 
The nation also relaxed, in the same measure. Frivolity, sensu- 
ality, and arrogance, prevailed at the court and in the circles of 
the capital ; poverty and servility among the people and in the 
provinces. 

Spain possessed in Ferdinand VI. a king zealous for the im- 
provement of his kingdom, although ruled by his Portuguese 
wife and by the Italian singer Farinelli. After the tragical death 
of the queen, he being driven into a cloister by melancholy, his 
half-brother, Charles III., who had hitherto possessed Naples and 
Sicily, ascended the throne (1758), and left the Sicilian throne 
to his third son, Ferdinand, who was yet in his minority. Ac- 
cording to the tenor of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Don Philip 
of Parma and Piacenza would have received the Spanish crown, 
and ceded these countries to Austria and Sardinia; but Don 
Philip retained them. Charles III. was wholly devoted to the 
interests of France. He therefore concluded the family compact 
of the Bourbons (1761), which, without any advantage to himself, 
laid the weight of Spain entirely in the scale of France. 

After long humiliation and oppression by the deplorable admi- 
nistration of the "Most Faithful" king John V., a slave of monks, 
Portugal finally obtained the urgently necessary re-establishment 
in its king, Joseph I., Emanuel (1750 — 1777), and his celebrated 
minister, the Marquis of Pombal. 

In Italy the Bourbon power counterbalanced that of Austria. 
Sardinia inclined to Austria. Tuscany, under the grand-duke, 
Francis Stephen, was entirely in the interests of Austria. After 
his death, when his second son, Peter Leopold (1765), became 
grand-duke, Tuscany first began to flourish, and enjoy an envi- 
able prosperity. The state of the Church, as a temporal power, 
was unimportant. Venice declined more and more by the con- 
tinuance of the same causes that had given the first blow to its 
power. Genoa had also greatly declined, and the war about the 
Austrian succession left deep wounds behind. The Corsican 
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war was still more disastrous for this republic. The Corsicans 
had revolted already in 1729 against the yoke of Genoa, 
which they had borne four hundred years. They defended 
themselves against all the efforts of Genoa, braving every disas* 
ter, and obtained, finally, in the youth Pasquale Paoli, a heroic 
leader, who gave their cause a temporary triumph, and the Cor- 
sican name the imperishable glory of valour and love of liberty. 

, The Ottoman Porte made little use of the advantages of the 
peace of Belgrade. The twenty-nine years of peace, that now 
ensued, passed in monotonous repose. Changes of ministers and 
Wars of the seraglio characterize alone this period. 

Among the northern states, Denmark, governed since the death 
of Christian VI. by his son Frederick V. (1746 — 1766), increased 
its prosperity and power by many wise and well maintained 
institutions, laws and regulations, which the king's ministers, 
particularly the excellent count of Bemstorf (the elder) pro- 
jected and executed. The last became not only the benefactor 
of his own country but also of Europe, by the emancipation of 
his peasants — important in its consequences especially as a noble 
example — ^and by the most careful support of husbandry. In the 
seven years' war Denmark maintained a fortunate neutrality. 

< The decline of Sweden formed a sad contrast with the pros- 
perity of Denmark. The aristocratic government, that degraded 
the king to a shadow, were divided among themselves into hostile 
parties, which prevented all unity of action. The Gyllenborg 
and the Horn parties, so named from their leaders, otherwise 
called the Hats and the Caps, determined according to their 
private interests the direction of Sweden's external policy. The 
Horn party was in the interest of Russia, the Gyllenborg in that 
of France. After much change the Gyllenborg party had finally 
got the decided ascendency in the diet of 1738, and as a result 
of this, war had been declared against Russia in 1741 (July 14th). 
This war was most disastrous for Sweden, and unmasked the 
wretchedness of the aristocratic administration. The state was 
defenceless, and found its salvation only in the election of a 
' successor to the throne, occasioned by the death of the childless 
queen (Dec. 5th, 1741). Russia proposed prince Adolphus 
Frederick of Holstein, bishop of Lubec, promising an equitable 
peace, if the crown should be assured to him and his heirs. The 
nobility seized readily this ignoble means of salvation, and 
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accepted the successor to the throne proposed by the enemy of 
the kingdom. Peace was now concluded at Abo (Aug. 7, 1743), 
in which Sweden ceded the province of Kymengard and the 
fortress of Nyslot to Russia. Adolphus Frederick of Holstein 
now ascended the throne. The nobility, not satisfied with the 
great prerogativesi which they had usurped in 1720, pressed this 
feeble king still more deeply down. The diet of the coronation 
(1751), and more yet that of 1755, in which the Russian and 
French factions united, wrested completely from this monarch, 
or rendered illusory, by force of restrictions^ the few prerogatives 
that were yet left to the crown. 

The new triumph of the Gyllenborg factioA bad for its result 
the participation of Sweden in the seven years' war in favor of 
the enemies of Frederick II. It was equally inglorious and 
unfortunate for this kingdom. 

Russia remained the predominant power in the north, notwith- 
standing its internal revolutions, the waves of which agitated for 
the most part only the imperial residence. Besides, after the 
Empress Elizabeth had chosen for her successor (1742), Prince 
Charles Peter Ulrich, of Holstein, the son of her sister Anna, the 
three crowns of Russia, Denmark and Sweden were united by 
family ties. For another prince of Holstein, Adolphus Frederick, 
bishop of Lubec, obtained — as we saw above — the crown of 
Sweden by Russian influence ; and the crown of Denmark was 
already a long time in possession of the same house — originally 
the house of Oldenburg-Delmenhorst. This house now ruled 
consequently from the frontiers of Holland to those of China. 

The new grandrprince of Russia, Charles Peter Ulrich, married 
the princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, Sophia Augusta Frederica, who, 
upon embracing the Greek religion, assumed the name of Catha- 
rine Alexiewena : one of the greatest — although not one of the 
most estimable — women in history. 

The elevation of the Moscovite power — as perhaps supplying 
the place of the fallen power of Sweden — ^would probably have 
produced yet no entire change in the European system. But 
the Prussian power created suddenly by Frederick II., disturbed 
all anterior relations, and gave rise to an entirely new order of 
European affairs. 

Besides the fertile Silesia and Glatz, which he appropriated to 
himself from the inheritance of Habsburg, this king acquired 
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East Friesland upon the death of the last Austrian duke, Charles 
Ezard (1744), in virtue of a survivorship granted to his ancestors 
in 1694. After this aggrandizement, and by making a wise use 
of all the resources accessible to him, he was able to maintain an 
army of 150,000 men, which, under his conduct, had to fear no 
other power of Europe. 

But the ancient houses of kings, and those hitherto more 
powerful, regarded the sudden elevation of Prussia with envy. 
But Austria, above all, glowed with chagrin and vengeance. 
The conquest of Silesia was not forgotten. All other enmities 
yielded to the hatred of Prussia. 

The whole direction of policy was changed by this means. 
For more than two hundred and fifty years, Austria had been — 
with little interruption — ^at war with France, and continually 
the jealous opponent of this power. She now forgot the long 
series of injustices and blows she had received from France, and 
sought the alliance of her old en^my, only to humble Prussia. 

The other powers of Europe had been hitherto for the most 
part divided between Austria and France. What was to be 
their system now, when the two great rivals were united ? 

And from whence was Prussia to receive protection? Prussia 
as a great power, yet a novice in the European system of 
states? — and which, by the quick change of its alliances and 
enmities, had destroyed the confidence in its fidelity, and made 
all the world averse to its alliance ? 

It could not be expected from the Bourbon powers, nor from 
the more distant states, nor from those that, from want of points 
of contact, were unable to send assistance to Prussia. But also 
the nearer states, and those more closely connected with Prussia, 
promised little aid. The Russian empress, Elizabeth, gained by 
Austria, and embittered against Frederick on account of some 
biting remarks about her person, was almost his declared enemy. 

Sweden, ruled by the Gyllenborg faction, which was devoted 
to France, was ready to fall upon Frederick, as soon as France 
desired. 

The Grerman empire, according to the majority of the states, 
took the part of the emperor. Many of these states were by 
situation, custom and particular relations dependent upon Aus- 
tria. Catholicism also attached many to the interests of Austria. 
Several princes were animated against Prussia by particular 
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causes of jealousy. Saxony above all was averse to Prussia, 
from the recollection of the evils of war brought upon it by this 
power, and from the personal hatred of the count of Bruehl, who 
directed king Augustus. 

The maritime powers alone were left therefore for the protec« 
tion of Prussia, or rather only England, since Holland, instructed 
by sad experince, was afraid of interfering in the quarrels of 
monarchs. England, as soon as her old enemy France united 
with Austria, took, naturally and for self-preservation, the part 
of Prussia, and thus became the enemy of Austria, her ally for 
many yefirs. The European policy therefore now turned about 
the hostility of Austria and Prussia, instead of the old hostility 
between France and Austria. By this means all relations were 
delranged, and Europe soon paid for the elevation of Prussia with 
great sufferings during seven years. 

THE SEVEN YEARS' WAR. 

But the storm gathered slowly, and Europe enjoyed after the 
peace of Aix*lapChapelle eight precious years of peace, charac- 
terized in almost all states by the flourishing of much that is 
good and beautiful, by emulating exertions of governmehts and 
the governed to heal the wounds of war, to advance agriculture, 
the trades and commerce, to improve the civil and ecclesiastical 
state as Welt as that of science. Austria especially, influenced 
principally by her jealousy of Prussia, made great effi>rt8 to 
elevate her political power; she regulated the finances, the 
army, and the more important branches of the administration. 
Maria Theresa far excelled in this respect, and generally in 
talents for government, in penetration and popular lore, almost 
all her male predecessors. 

But whilst engaged in these works of peace, she did not forget 
to make preparations against Prussia. Her well-founded hatred 
towards France yielded to her more passionate hatred towards 
Frederick. To satisfy her hatred of Frederick, she conde- 
scended to write a letter with her own hand to the mistress of 
Louis XY., the marchioness of Pompadour, whom she as queen 
and woman despised and detested. The marchioness showed 
herself gratefuK and disposed her royal lover for alliance with 
Austria. 

Austria had already anteriorly contracted alliance with Russia. 
Vol. hi.— 2 p 
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Saxony also was completely gainedi and desired only, that a 
favourable moment for attack should be awaited. 

All this was well known to king Frederick. Ue therefore pre- 
pared himself zealously for self-defence, and for attack also ; he 
longed for Saxony and Lusatia. He intended that their possessor 
should be indemnified at the expense of Austria by Bohemia. 

In this state of afiairs only an occasion was wanting for the 
outbreak. This occasbn was prepared by destiny in the woods 
of North America. 

In the peace of Utrecht (1713), France had ceded Acadia to 
the English ** according to its old boundaries.'' But Acadia had 
no fixed boundaries, and, from unacquaintance with the impor- 
tance of colonial relations, the consequences that would result 
from this want of precision, were not then imagined. And in 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle the two powers were satisfied with 
the convention, ** that in America things should remain in the 
state in which they were or should have been before the war." 

That difficulties should arise from so vague a disposition, was 
inevitable. The English nation, paying more attention to com- 
mercial than to political interests, took a very active part in the 
quarrel. But France now perceived, also, the importance of 
colonial relations. The two powers could come to no agreement, 
and finally resorted to force. 

The contention was principally about the extent of Acadia, 
which England claimed to the river St. John, and to the 
southern bank of the St. Lawrence, whilst France supposed she 
had ceded only the territory as far as the Acadian isthmus, and, 
with the exception of Port-Royal, and AnnapoIis-Royal ; then 
about the communication between Quebec, the capital of Canada, 
and Louisiana, back of the English colonies along the Ohia The 
French constructed upon the disputed territory a number of new 
f(»*tresse8, which England declared a violent disturbance of pos- 
session. The French conmiitted acts of hostility (1754), and the 
English received the order to retaliate. 

But France perceived her inability to vanquish England by 
sea ; she therefore durected her plan of attack upon Hanover. 
England, on the other hand, was afraid of a war by land, which 
tfiered easier gain to France. Diplomacy was«now set at work 
to open or to close Hanover to the French armies. 

England calculated at first upon the assistance of Austria, 
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which had been so often sustained by English assistance. But 
Maria Theresa having refused the expected aid* under the pre- 
tence of apprehenskm of Prussia, England remained limited 
to her old defensive alliance with Russia (of the 1 1th Dec. 1742). 
But this alliance remained without effect, because Frederick, 
knowing the hostile intentions of the empress, Elizabeth, refused 
to let the Russian troops pass through his territories. 

The natural consequence of this was an alliance of England 
with Prussia. The clearest interests of the two powers required 
them to form a league, and soon a treaty was concluded at 
Westminster (Jan. 16th, 1756). In this treaty they engaged to 
unite their forces to oppose the entrance of any foreign army 
into Germany, and Prussia promised in particular to protect 
Hanover, and was to receive, in return, subsidies from England. 
Hesse-Cassel had formed an alliance with Great Britain pre- 
viously. France now yielded to the solicitations of Austria, 
which had been made for a long time, and concluded, at Ver- 
sailles (May 1st), to the great astonishment of all Europe, a 
treaty of alliance with her old enemy. The two powers guar- 
antied to each other reciprocally all their European states, and 
promised to each other in case of attack, an auxiliary army of 
24,000 men. Russia acceded to this treaty (Dec. 31st), and in 
the following year (Sept. 22d, 1757), Sweden also. 

The king of Prussia being informed that Austria was arming, 
that Russia was assembling troops on the Prussian frontiers, and 
Saxony at Pirna, caused already in June, 1756, an inquiry to be 
made at the court of Vienna, whether these preparations were 
aimed at him; and having received an evasive answer, he 
demanded the promise, that he should not be attacked neither in 
this nor in the following year. The empress queen made a reply 
of unfriendly import, and now, vrithout further negotiation, and 
vrithout a declaration of war, he fell with his armies upon 
Saxony and Bohemia. 

f'ield-Marshal Schwerin marched out of Silesia into Bohemia 
(Aug.), the king himself, with the bulk of his army, surrounded 
the Saxons in their strong camp at Pima. An Austrian army, 
under Field-Marshal Brown, marched precipitately to their 
relief, but was beaten at Lowosiz (Oct. 1st ), vdiereupon the 
Saxon army, after a frustrated attempt to pass the Elbe near 
Koenigstein, was forced, by want of provisions, to lay dovm arms. 
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After having made these 17,000 Saxons prisoners, contrary to 
the laws of nations, Frederick thought he had a right to treat the 
electorate as a conquered country. He measured his right by 
his strength, and did not forebode, or saw without affliction, that 
the European state of law, already fragile, would be completely 
destroyed by this example. 

Such was the first deed of arms that signalized this terrible 
and destructive war. Many others succeeded in astonishingly 
quick succession and surprising vicissitude. Not one of tlve 
many wars related in the history of the misfortunes of this part 
of the world, is so rich, within the same space of time, in great 
exploits and disasters, in dreadful catastrophies and wonderful 
vicissitude of fortune. It is with reason, that we ask, whence 
such unheard-of efforts, such unintermittingly bloody strife, such 
enthusiastic devotedness, not otherwise than if the most sublime 
and the most sacred were at stake? Certainly the possession of 
Silesia and the Canadian woods do not explain this gigantic 
war. 

The want of ideal incentives was supplied by participation in 
the passions of the heads, by national pride operating instinctively, 
and by military discipline and honour, which were brought to 
sad perfection. 

Maria Theresa, loved and venerated by her nation not without 
cause, instilled, with zeal and art, her hatred to Frederick into 
the minds of her subjects and troops. National pride seconded 
her efforts. Was the far-ruling Austria, renowned of old and 
rich in crowns, to retreat timidly before the prince of Prussia, 
upon whom, not long ago, an Austrian emperor had bestowed 
the royal dignity? Was the unwarrantable and, because 
accomplished by an inferior power, the humiliating usurpation 
of Silesia to remain without vengeance, and even without resti- 
tution ? — Such sentiments inflamed the nation, the pride as well 
as the power of which was augmented by the glorious war about 
the succession. The most generous sacrifices in men and money, 
the most persevering efforts, a mass of forces, which astonished 
Eurc^, and such as had never yet proceeded from Austria, 
signalized the enthusiasm of the nation in the contest with 
Frederick. 

Prussia, on the other hand, without inspirilig recollections of' 
ancient grandeur, sustained herself upon the real greatness of 
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her royal hero. It was his spirit that animated the Prussian 
warriors and the Prussian people. He waged the war against 
one half of Earope ; he himself was the great force that moved 
all, the conspicuous figure in the great game of arms, as Hannibal 
in the Punic war. Without him, Prussia would have succumbed 
in the first year. For if we do not reckon the power of France^ 
supposing it to have been outweighed by the aid of England, the 
little Prussia had to sustain alone the whole weight o( Austria, 
and besides that of Russia, Sweden and the German empire^ 
But Frederick stood in the unequal contest, and was victorious.' 

Besides, the unquiet attention with which Europe observed this 
marvellous struggle of a great man against forces infinitely supe- 
rior to his own, another consideration, no less powerful, added 
to the interest inspired by the cause of Frederick. Many saw 
in him the defender of liberty and the constitution of the empire 
against the threatening preponderance of Austria ; and more, the 
protector of the Protestant church against the ever vigilant 
enmity of Catholicism. 

After the house of Saxony, the ancient support of the Refor- 
mation, had abandoned the cause of the Protestants, in ascending 
the throne of Poland, and after all interests, and consequently 
the fate of the Church, became by the consolidation of monar- 
chical power more dependent upon the grace of potentfttes, 
Prussia was by her ecclesiastical and political position the head 
and rock of the Protestants ; a relation which, indeed, by inter- 
mingling religious hatred, embittered the contest, but which, by 
fortifying Protestantism, made the elevation of Prussia — ^notwith- 
standing the ambiguity of its immediate political consequences — 
advantageous to mankind. t 

CONTimJATION. 

The great blows with which Prussia commenced the war, 
awakened her enemies from their lethargy. Preparations were 
made with the greatest zeal during the winter, and threatening 
clouds arose on all sides against Frederick. At the commence- 
ment of the following year, he gained important victories ; but 
soon after he was precipitated by the most terrible disasters into 
a situation almost desperate, from which, however, he escaped 
as by a miracle, and was triumphant at the close of the same 
year, that was so fertile in catastrophies. 
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Austria had put two great armies in the field, one under Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, and the valiant count Brown in Bohemia; 
another under the no less distinguished count of Ddun in Mora- 
via. France, instead of the 24,000 men engaged in the treaty 
of alliance, sent out two strong armies likewise^ 80,000 men 
under the Marshal D'Etr^s against Hanover, and almost one 
half of this number under the prince of Soubise, for reinforcing 
the army of the empire. The empress of Russia, following the 
suggestions of her hatred, promised to send 100,000 soldiers 
against Frederick. Sweden, gained by French money, engaged 
to make an invasion into Pomerania ; and an imperial army had 
already anteriorly assembled to act against the elector of Bran- 
denburg, who had been declared a disturber of public tran* 
quillity. 

But the movements of these many armies were in part slow, 
in part unconnected, and in part, as was the case in particular 
instances, ill directed. France never fought worse than in this 
war. The army of the empire was as unwieldy and soulless as 
might be expected from the Germanic constitution, and Sweden 
harbouring no longer a spark of the spirit of Gustavus Addphus, 
appeared merely as a supernumerary actor in this war. The 
armies of Russia were more formidable ; yet the knowledge of 
the sentiments of the heir to the throne, withheld the generals 
from very violent attacks upon Prussia, and even the Austrian 
generals, shackled by the commands of the aulic council of war, 
fought with decided disadvantage against Frederick, the one free 
and strong soul of his forces. 

Frederick opened this immortal campaign by the double 
invasion of Bohemia (April, 1757). The Austrian troops were 
repulsed, and rallied under the walls of Prague, where, twelve 
days after the irruption, the decisive battle took place. After 
the most obstinate resistance, the Austrian army was vanquished 
(May 6th), a part of it under Lorraine, repulsed into the city, 
the remnant to Moravia. Frederick was now master of Bohemia, 
and spread terror to the gates of Vienna. 

Field-Marshal Daun, a cautious and experienced general, 
marched from Moravia to relieve Prague, which was now 
besieged by Frederick, and the army shut up in this city. The 
king ventured battle near Collin or Planian (June 18th). Sevan 
times the Prussians stormed the intrenched heights upon wUdi 
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Daunwas encamped; seven times they were repulsed. Their 
defeat was complete ; the fruit of all preceding victories lost. 
Frederick raised the siege of Prague precipitately, and retreated 
to Saxony. But so many other blows befell him simultaneously^ 
that, according to ordinary calculation, his ruin seemed inevi- 
table. 

At the very commencement of the campaign, a French army, 
coming from tire Netherlands, bad occupied the Prussian possesr 
sions in Westphalia, as well as East Friesland, and made an 
incursion into Hanover and Hesse. An army of observation, 
under the duke of Cumberland, having attempted to oppose the 
march of the French, was beaten at Hastenbeck (July 26th), 
whereupon Marshal Richelieu, the successor of D'Etr^, com- 
pleted the conquest of Hanover and Hesse, and penetrated into 
the territory of Halberstsedt. The army of observation, continu- 
ally retreating, concluded finally, in the cloister of Seven (Sept. 
7tfi), a,convention, according to which, the Hanoverian troops 
were to take quarters in Lauenburg, and the other troops to 
return home. The duke of Richelieu wrs now able to aid the 
army of the empire, which, under the prince of Hildburghausen, 
united with the French auxiliary army under Soubise, was 
marching towards Saxony. 

No less danger threatened in the east and north. A powerful 
Russian army, 100,000 men strong, under Apraxin and Fermor, 
had invaded Prussia, and penetrated to Grossjoogerpdorf. Gen- 
eral Lehwald was totally defeated (Aug. 30th). All Prussia 
was completely exposed to the enemy. The Swedis also tried 
their fortune of arms, and advanced with a considerable force 
from Stralsund, through Prussian Pomeranis^into the Uckermark. 
Frederick had no troops to send against this enemy. 

In this situation but few regarded the salvation of Frederick 
possible. His only hope was in boldness and celerityi There- 
fore he leaves only a small body to oppose Austria, flies through 
Saxony towards Thuringia, and disperses at Rassbach (Nov. 6), 
not far from Merseberg, in a moment, the combined army of 
Soubise and Hildbui^hausen. A panic terror scattered it 
towards all the winds. The army was annihilated. This day 
disclosed completely the unworthiness of the troops of the 
empire, and deprived the French arms of their glory for a long 
iime. 
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Upon this news Richelieu abandoned his position, and hastened 
back to Hanover. But the king, prevented from pursuing his 
victory by more pressing dangers, directed his course towards 
the Silesian battle-field. 

Lorraine and Daun had invaded Silesia, made themselves mas- 
ters of Sehweidnitz and Breslau, and made the prince of Bevern 
prisoner (Nov. 25th). A flying corps under Haddik had already 
anteriorly penetrated to Berlin, and put this capftal under con- 
tribution. 

In this extremity Frederick, who had just arrived by forced 
marches, gained near Leuthen (Dec. 5th,) the most glorious, the 
most decisive of all his victories. Eighty thousand Austrians, 
under the celebrated generals, Charles and Daun, were so com- 
pletely defeated by the Prussian army, which was not half as 
large, that hardly 20,000 men remained by their banners, and 
escaped with difficulty to Bohemia. Above 30,000 men were 
made {Hisoners by the Prussians. The king, shortly before nfear 
destruction, was now more formidable than ever. 

In the meantime the army of observation had taken up aiikttB 
anew. Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick, among the many great 
generals of the time, one of the OKOst distinguished, took the 
command and repulsed Richelieu as far as Celle on the Aller. 
Both parties, after such multifarious work of blood, retired to 
their winter-quarters. 

Every following campaign in this war, until then unexampled, 
abounds in feats of arms. But their multitude is prejudicial to 
the notableiiess of particular exploits. Besides, what struck 
astonished and enraptured cotemporaries as nearer spectators, 
cannot be of the syie interest at the present day. Let us, 
therefore, select for consideration only the more decbive events, 
or those that are more memorable by particular circumstances. 

Frederick captured at the very ^commencement of the next 
campaign the important Schweidnitz (April 16, 1758), and laid 
siege to Olmutz in Moravia. But Loudon, by taking a large 
convoy, compelled him to raise the siege. 

This marshal also was one of those distinguished heroes, that 
were not born in Austria. Livonia was his cradle, Muennich's 
camp his school. Prussia, which he desired to serve, disdained 
bis offers : then Austria received him and put him at the head 
of her armies, at first under Lorraine and Daun, afterwards wUk 
independent command. 
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^ Frederick now hastened through Bohemia and Saxony to meet 
the Russians who were harassing Kuestrin by severe attacks. 
The king forced them to a battle of extermination (Aug. 25th). 
The terrible cry: "The Prussians give no quarter!" runs 
through the Russian ranks. "And we neither!" resounds 
hideously through them again. But as great as the two days^ 
massacre was, yet the Moscovite army was not annihilated. So 
far was it from being destroyed, that after Frederick had marched 
off for Saxony, it penetrated anew into the Marks, until forced to 
take up winter quarters in Poland. 

In Saxony, whither the king had directed his course, he was 
surprised by Daun near Hochkirchen (Oct. 14th), and beaten 
with great loss in soldiers, generals, and munitions. Yet Frede- 
rick was never greater than in misfortune. He wrested from 
the victorious Daun all the fruits of the triumph by superior 
tactics, and maintained Saxony. 

The campaign against the French in Westphalia and on the 
lyiine, although likewise bloody and changeful, offers less in- 
terest. 

New trials awaited Frederick' in the following year. The 
Russians under Soltikow made an irruption into the Mark from 
Poland in order to unite with Loudon. They, defeated general 
Wedel at Palzig (July 27th, 1759), took Frankfort on the Oder, 
and effected their junction. The king ventured to attack the 
strongly intrenched position of his enemies at Kunnersdorf (Aug. 
12th), and suffered, after success at the commencement, the most 
terrible defeat. After the battle he could rally hardly 15,000 
men ; artillery, munitions, baggage, all was lost. According to 
Frederick's own confession it depended upon his enemies, by 
pursuing this victory energetically to terminate the war. But 
they remained inactive ; and so the danger passed by. 

In Saxony the troops of the empire, combined with \he 
Austrians, had, in the meantime, made great progress ; captdVed 
many cities and fortresses, and especially Dresden (Sept. 4th). 
Numerous battles now drenched almost all the regions of Saxony 
with^blood. They were in the detail changeful, upontthe whote> 
indecisive. The Austrians surp-ised a body of lliOOO^men, under 
the command of General Fink, near Maxen, with such a superior 
force, that the whole corps, together with eight generals^ was 
obliged to surrender. But, even after suoh gieat loss, Fredertok 
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maintained the greater part of Saxony, and extorted from this 
unfortunate country, money, provisions, and soldiers. 

The duke and the hereditary prince of Brunswick, fought 
against the French, gloriously, as in the preceding campaigns, 
and with the same vicissitude of fortune. The battle of Bergen 
(April 13th), which Broglio gained over duke Ferdinand, and the 
possession of Frankfort, gave the French the ascendancy for some 
time. But the glorious victory of the duke, near Minden, (Aug. 
1st, 1759), which was succeeded by several others, wrested from 
them, completely, their previous advantages, and forced them to 
evacuate almost all the countries belonging to the allies.' 

CONTINUATION. 

Tnfi 1760th year brought new heaps of dead, and just as little 
decision. General Loudon having encountered, near Landshut, 
a corps of the Prussian army, under Fouquet, destroyed a part 
of it, and took the rest (June 23d, 1760). The conquest of GIaz 
was the fruit of this victory. Frederick was called to Silesia ^y 
the progress of Loudon in that country. Soltikow and Daun 
inundated this unfortunate country with their legions, also. But 
the disunion of the generals of the enemy gave Frederick the 
advantage. The king fell with superior force upon Loudon, who 
persisted in his separate position at Liegnitz, (Aug. 15th). A 
complete victory crowned this attack ; the king was again supe- 
rior in the field. 

Another expedition of the Russians and Austrians to Berlin, 
cost this city a severe contribution, and its environs much dis- 
tress ; but upon the news of the approach of the king, the enemy 
fled, precipitately, to Saxony and Poland. 

The storm now passed to Saxony. Frederick, knowing the 
importance of the possession of this country, resolved to risk for 
it another great battle. It was fought near Torgau (Nov. 3d), 
ott^f the most terrible of the war. After doubtful success in 
the beginning, the valiant Ziethen, by his appearance, tardy, it 
is true, but on that account the more formidable, decided the 
battle in favor of the Prussians. No Saxon territory was left 
the Austrians, except the district of Torgau and Dresden, as far 
as Bohemia. 

To mention the Swedish war, is almost unnecessary. Feeble^ 
irruptions from Stralsund, when the Prussians were at a distance, ' 
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and ignominious retreat thither as soon as they approached, this 
is the uniform history of every year. 

The French, under the able Broglio, Castries, and Prince 
Xaver of Saxony, were successful this year. Hesse, a part of 
Hanover, with Gcettingen, and some other territories, remained 
in their power. 

The king of Prussia, after such long, unexampled exertion, 
began to faint, ^he campaign of 1761 manifested this exhaus- 
tion, by the weakness of his armies, and by his merely defensive 
operations. In Silesia, Loudon conquered, by a fortunate sur- 
prise, Schweidnitz (Oct. 1st), whilst in Pomerania a new Russian 
army, under Romanzow, forced the fortress of Colberg to surren- 
der (Dec. 16th, 1761). 

Such important losses, which threatened disasters more severe 
for the future, dejected the Prussian hero. Besides, his con- 
nexion with England had been less intimate since the death of 
George II. (Oct. 25th, 1760). George III., led by, the earl of 
Bute, had not his grand-father's zeal for Frederick. The pro- 
mised subsidies were not paid punctually, and were finally with- 
held. Frederick saw himself reduced to his own resources, 
which were almost entirely exhausted. The king's ruin seemed 
finally decided. 

Then destiny interfered and saved him, when his salvation 
was almost out of his own power. The empress Elizabeth died 
(Jan. 5th, 1762). Her successor, Peter, who had been long an 
admirer of Frederick, abandoned the coalition immediately. A 
truce was concluded with Prussia already on the 16th of March, 
and peace on the 5th of May. Russia restored all the Prussian 
conquests, and promised to use her influence to induce Sweden 
to make peace. The last power accepted the proposals for 
peace readily, and was satisfied to have afiairs placed upon the 
same footing as before the war (May 12th, 1762). 

Peter concluded not only peace, but also a treaty of alliance 
with Frederick (June), according to which 20,000 of the same 
Russians who had fought hitherto for Austria as auxiliary troops, 
marched under Czernitschef into the camp of the king. They 
left it again, however, when Catharine II., who had ascended the 
throne of her unfortunate husband by a sudden revolution, 
revoked the alliance, confirming merely the treaty of peace ; but 
even their short service was of essential advantage, and*without 
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this, Prussia, as now delivered from two enemies, saw her supe- 
riority restored. 

This superiority was felt by the Austrians especially. Daun 
experienced a bloody defeat at Reichenbach (Aug. 16th, 1762), 
and Schweidnitz was retaken (Oct. 9th). In Saxony also the 
Austrians suffered great loss, near Freiberg (Oct. 29th). They 
were obliged to see Bohemia devastated by Prussian incursions, 
and the German empire to the Danube put under contribution 
by detachments of Prussians. 

The fortune of arms was counterbalanced in the countries of 
the Rhine and Weser ; no decision, only heaps of dead, were the 
fruit of these contests. The cry of peace, which now resounded, 
ended the unhappy contest. 

This peace was principally the result of the success of the 
firitish arms over those of France by sea, and in all parts of the 
world. 

They had suffered, it is true, at the commencement of the war, 
a defeat under Brad(]ock (June 8th, 1755). And the duke of 
Richelieu had conquered the island of Minorca, in 1756. But 
soon fortune changed. The English captured in India, Chander- 
nagor (March 27th, 1757), and in America, the important Louis- 
burg, on Cape Breton (July 26th, 1758). 

The great Pitt, who entered upon his ministry aboqt this time 
(1758), pursued these advantages with double zeal, and reaped, 
in the way that was now gloriously opened, the fruits long since 
prepared by Walpole's peaceable activity for marine and com- 
mercial affairs. 

The East Indies and North America were the two principal 
theatres upon which the English displayed their greatness. In 
the East Indies, Admiral Watson and Lord Clive, who was 
equally distinguished for his intrepidity and brilliant talents, re- 
captured Calcutta (1758), which, two years before, the Nabob 
Serajah Dowlah had taken from the English company, and had 
caused, besides, many of its noblest members to languish in the 
Black Hole. This capture was soon followed by the conquest 
of a great part of Bengal. The nabobs became vassals of the 
company. The French possessions, with Pondichery, fell also 
into the power of the British. Immense treasures flowed from 
the Ganges, and from the Indian seas, into the ports of England. 

Fortune was no less favorable to the English in America. 
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By the capture of Loui^urg, Canada had lost a powerful bul- 
wark. Admiral Saunders and the young, heroic James Wolfe, 
penetrated up and along the river St. Lawrence, victoriously, 
into this vast country. Quebec was taken. In the following 
year Montreal fell also. Ticonderoga, Crown Point, and Fort 
Niagara, had previously fallen ; everything yielded to the British 
forces. All Canada was conquered. 

The English triumphed also in the West Indies. Guadeloupe 
(1759), and subsequently Dominique, the rich and strong Marti- 
nique (1762), also Grenada, St. Lucie, and St. Vincent, were 
conquered. 

Every part of the world had witnessed the triumphs of the 
victorious Britons. The French possessions in Africa, on the 
Senegal, and on the island of Gor^e, fell into their power already 
in 1758. 

But France experienced the most sensible blows — the eflfect 
of which extended to all parts of the world — ^in the European 
waters. 

The naval power of the French was reduced so low, that when 
the British attacked the island Belleisle (1761), the French of 
the neighbouring coast were obliged to remain 'idle spectators 
of its conquest, for want of vessels to transport an army thither. 

FAMILY COMPACT OF THE BOURBONS.— PEACE AT PARIS AND 

HUBERTSBURG. 

Ferdinand VI., king of Spaiii, had exchanged, in 1758, the 
throne for the cell of a monk, and his successor, Charles III., 
was hostilely disposed towards England. The French minister, 
the duke of Choiseul, took advantage of this disposition for con- 
cluding an alliance with Spain against formidable England; 
and the family compact of the Bourbons was accordingly signed 
in Paris (Aug. 15th, 1761), according to which (the object of this 
alliance being the prosperity of the royal family, and the advan- 
tage of each of its members), it was agreed that every act of 
hostility committed against any branch or any member of this 
house should be considered as interesting all the members of the 
family ; that at first moderate measures of defence should be 
taken ; but in case of necessity, that the greatest assi^ance pos- 
sible should be given reciprocally. Naples and Sicily were to 
be invited to accession, but all courts not belonging to the family 
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were to be excluded from the alliance, as well as from the com- 
mercial advantage reciprocally guarantied by the same treaty. 

Thus a family compact was substituted for an alliance of nations! 
The interests of nations made subordinate to the familv-interests 
of their regents ! A political system for the elevation of a house F 
The herds of kindred herdsmen were confounded in one herd, 
separate nations made, as it were, the common property of a 
family, the glorification of this family declared the object of their 
efforts I 

Pitt was soon informed of this family compact. Immediately he 
proposed war against Spain. But king George III., who had 
just succeeded his grandfather, George II., upon the British 
throne (1760), abandoned himself to the tories,the opponents of 
the system previously pursued, and was inclined to peace. Pitt 
resigned. But soon it was found necessary to do what be had 
represented as inevitable. 

New flames broke out immediately in all parts of the world, 
new triumphs were celebrated by Britain. The Bourbon powers 
sent their armies into Portugal, the ally of England. Then 
England sent some auxiliary troops to the defenceless kingdom 
under the command of the count of Lippe-Bueckeburg, whose 
genius was worth more than the whole army. This general, by 
his remarkable energy, perseverance, and sagacity, defended* the 
country-entrusted to him, gloriously, against the superior enemy, 
and against a thousand adversities ; he left even, as a precious 
bequest, some sparks of his spirit in the Portuguese state and 
army. 

In the meanwhile the English had taken Havanna, in Cuba, 
the principal place of the Spanish West Indies, with immense 
treasures and a strong fleet. Henceforth the American seas 
were defenceless, all Spanish vessels exposed to English priva- 
teers. The capture of Manilla and the island Luzon (Oct. 6th, 
1760) produced the same results in the East Indies. 

Such accumulated disasters disposed the Bourbon powers to 
peace. The British ministry, especially Earl Bute, the prime 
minister, pressed by a powerful opposition, and fearing their 
triumph, if the war continued, accepted, willingly, the proposals 
of the Boui;^ons for peace. Therefore, in a short space of time, 
France and Spain on the one side, England and Portugal on the 
other, signed, at Fontainbleau, the preliminaries, and at Paris, 
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the definitive treaty of peace (Nov. 3d, 1762, Feb. 10th, 1763). 
Soon after Prussia concluded peace at Hubertsburg with Austria 
and Saxony, and, consequently, this part of the world was 
tranquillized. 

According to these treaties of peace, England recovered 
Minorca, retained Acadia, in its full extent, all Canada, to the 
Mississippi, as well as Cape Breton, and'all the islands and coasts 
of the river St. Lawrence, and of the gulf into which it empties. 
In the West Indies, England was to have Grenada, St. Vincent, 
Dominique, and Tabago, and in Africa, the French possessions 
on the Senegal. From Spain England obtained all Florida, 
ceded as far as the Mississippi, and, besides, the permission to 
fell dye-wood on th6 Bay of Honduras, and in other places of the 
Spanish territory. 

In return for these moderate concessions, England restored to 
the Bourbon crowns all her other great conquests. 

On the day of the signature of this peace, France ceded to 
Spain, as a reward for the aid of this power, Louisiana. 

Notwithstanding the moderation of victorious England in her 
demands, whatshe had gained and secured was great. England 
remained, after the peace, the dominant maritime power. 

In the treaty of Fontainbleau and Paris nothing was stipulated 
in favour of Prussia, except that the French troops should 
evacuate the Prussian countries and those of the empire, and 
that they should take no furthier part in the war. The king of 
Prussia, abandoned by Great Britain, was the more disposed to 
peace. Austria, feeling great exhaustion, desired the war to be 
closed, and the unfortunate Saxony could find salvation only in 
peace. Peace was therefore concluded after short negotiations 
at Hubertsburg, in which between Prussia and Austria the earlier 
treaties of Breslau and Dresden were renewed, also in regard to 
Saxony the state of possession before the war was restored, and 
merely the unimportant exchange of the city Fuerstenberg for 
the village Schidlo stipulated in order to adjust the Oder-boundary. 

Thus ended this terrible and unexampled war, which had 
deprived Europe of more than a million of its most vigorous 
men, and accumulated desolation, misery and sufferings without 
number, upon nearly all this part of the earth, without any fruit 
worth mentioning, either for Europe in genera], or for any 
particular state, except the British ; the commercial powQr of 
which it strengthened. 
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SITUATION OF THE WORLD.— CATHARINE II. OF RUSSIA. 

The two treaties of peace which ended the seven years' war, 
contained the matter and tinder of new troubles. Yet Central 
and Western Europe enjoyed during the six first years a peace 
that contributed to the re-establishment of public prosperity. 
Frederick II., especially, displayed as much skill in the art of 
government as he had shown in that of war. Austria also had 
wounds to heal. Maria Theresa emulated king Frederick^ and 
soon also her son, Joseph, a prince of brilliant parts, who was 
chosen Roman king by the electors on the 27th of March, in 1714. 
He ascended the imperial throne at the death of his father Francis 
I. (Aug 18th, 1765). The most successful rival of the glory of 
Frederick and Theresa was Catharine II., the Great, empress of 
Russia. She had arrived to the throne by means, which it is 
difficult to justify, yet she reconciled the angry world by the 
excellence of her internal administration. But she was worthy 
of tenfold reprobation by her external policy and by her private 
life. 

Great Britain improved peace to consolidate and extend her 
power in the East Indies and in all parts of the world ; to elevate 
her commerce and to = diminish her debt, which was greatly 
augmented during the war. At the close of the war thd national 
debt amounted to one hundred forty-six and a half millions of 
pounds. But the treasures of the East and West Indies ahd the 
commercial gain from all parts of the world rendered this burden 
not very oppressive to England. 

France on the contrary declined more and more every day, 
in consequence of the extreme corruption of the government, and 
the intolerable burdens wantonly imposed upon the desperate 
nation. The marchioness of Pompadour still ruled her royal 
lover, to the scandal and misfortune of the nation. After her 
death the courtesan L'Ange was made a favourite, and ruled, as 
Countess du Barry, the state as well as the king. She was sus- 
tained by the miserable duke of Aiguillon whom she had 
brought into the ministry in the place of the intelligent Cboiseul, 
and by the detestable Abb^ du Ferray, the blood*sucking minister 
of finances (1770). Yet notwithstanding all its decline, France, 
a country favoured by nature, still harboured a mass of force8» 
that needed but little fostering to become formidable again. 
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Beside these five great powers, all the others play henceforth 
only a subordinate part. Spain, together with Bourbon Italy, 
depended upcm France, Portugal upon England ; and the northern 
kingdom felt the powerful influence of Russia. Holland, distracted 
'by intestine factions, had long since lost its influence. Poland 
^was ^till more impotent, and the Porte sank into greater and 
greater indolence. 

Of the five great powers that of Prussia was the least firmly 
established, because it yet rested upon too small a basis. There- 
fore Frederick felt the want of a strong ally. He applied on 
this account to Russia, and concluded with this power a defen- 
sive alliance for eight years (April 11th, 1764), which fate made 
productive of very important results. 

Since the severe embarrassments, which Denmark had suflered 
in the great northern war, the system of its government had been 
pacific. 

This kingdom was suddenly threatened with war, when after 
the death of the Russian Empress Elizabeth (1762), her successor, 
Peter. III., prince of Holstein-Gottorp, renewing- the old qharrel 
of his house with the royal house of Denmark, claimed the part 
of Sleswick which the house of Holstein-Gottorp had possessed 
before 1713. A Russian army was already marching towards 
Mecklenburg, the king of Denmark had already made preparations 
for defence in Holstein, When, fortunately for the last, Peter III. 
was precipitated from the throne by a sudden revolution. His 
wife, Catharine II., who succeeded him, abandoned his system, 
both in regard to Denmark and Prussia. A treaty was concluded 
between Catharine's son, Paul, as duke of HoJ^tein-Gottorp, and 
Denmark, according to which, Paul ceded not only his preten- 
sions to Sleswick, but also his portion in Holstein, to the royal 
house of Denmark, and received in return the counties of 
Oldenburg and Delmenhorst, the cradle of the house. Paul 
then resigned these counties to the bishop of Luebec, Frederick 
Augustus, of the younger Gottorp line, as a hereditary posses- 
sion, and succeeded in getting these states erected into a dutchy, 
with the right of representation in the imperial diet of Germany. 

The disgraceful war of Sweden against Prussia, which termi- 
nated in 1762, by the peace concluded upon the dictate of 
Russia, had deprived the party of the "Hats" of their credit. In 
the, diet, which was assembled just at that time, they were 
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finally overthrown, and the ''Caps" came into power. But 
affairs went no better for this. 

The council of the kingdom had nothing more at heart, than 
the increase of their own aristocratic power. They refused even 
to the king, repeatedly, the convocation of an extraordinary diet. 
Then the king declared, that he desired no longer this semblance 
of power, and abdicated (Dec. 12th, 1768), whereby the council 
of the kingdom were forced to convoke the extraordinary diet. 
This assembly now overthrew the " Caps " and re-elevated the 
" Hats " ; but without great advantage for the nation. Yet the 
restrictions of the royal authority, recently introduced, were 
now abolished. 

After the death of Kmg Adolphus Frederick (Feb. 12th, 1771), 
his talented son, Gustavus III., a prince distinguished by spirit, 
courage and prudence, ascended the deeply degraded throne. 
He soon re-elevated the kingdom by a revolution, which he accom- 
plished successfully. He was provoked and authorized to do this 
by the insolence of the aristocrats. For at the very first diet the 
nobility imposed new restrictions upon the king. But he sup- 
pressed, by a fortunate surprise, the power of the council of the 
kingdom, and that of the aristocratic states. Strong by the 
fidelity of his guards and the citizens of Stockholm, he over- 
powered the insolent oligarchs quickly, and without any blood- 
shed, and made them swear to maintain the new constitution, 
which he imposed upon them (Aug. 19th, 1772). 

According to this constitution the legislative power was to belong 
to the states (divided into nobility, clergy, citizens and peasants) ; 
the king, however, retained the right of proposal, sanction and 
rejection. Besides, the executive power was conferred upon 
him without restriction, as well as the right of appointing to 
ofiices ; the council of state was converted into a royal council. 
Yet the unanimous opinion of the counsellors was to he obliga- 
tory upon- the king. The king was to undertake no offensive 
war without the consent of the states. 

The power and prosperity of Sweden, after the chains of the 
aristocracy were broken, increased with wonderful rapidity. But, 
the humbled oligarchs meditated in secret plans of vengeance. 

In Russia, the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, Charles Peter Ulrich, 
had succeeded (Jan. 5th, 1762) his aunt, the empress Elizabeth, 
who had declared him her successor already in' 1742. A power- 
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fill party was formed against him in the lifetime of the empress, 
and even his wife, Catharine, princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, was 
concerned in the conspiracy. After his accession to the throne, 
he excited much discontent by the precipitation with which he 
changed the system pursued by £lizabeth in regard to Prussia, 
and still more, by imprudent attacker upon national prejudices. 
The consequence was, that after he had threatened his wife — 
whose fidelity he had good reason to suspect — with imprisonment 
in a cloister, and her son, Paul Petrowitsch, with exclusion from 
the throne, he himself was suddenly dethroned, cast into prison, 
and put to death. 

Catharine, aided by the brothers' Orlow, effected this sudden 
revolution. 

The unfortunate Iwan, who had been declared (1740) empe- 
ror, in the cradle, but who was soon after, upon the accession 
of Elizabeth, thrown into prison, still lived, in the fortress of 
Schluesselburg. He was now twenty-four years old, and knew 
nothing but his dungeon-walls. The Holy Synod proposed him 
to the empress for a husband. Soon afterwards, M irowitsch, a 
Cossack, formed a plan to liberate Iwan, and broke by night into 
his prison. The two olBicers who guarded Iwan had the order 
to kill him, if an attempt should be made for his liberation. 
They did now as they were ordered. Europe, although ignorant 
of the true connexion of the terrible story, was struck with hor- 
ror at this night-veiled crime (July 15th, 1764). 

From the dethroning of Peter, for thirty-four years, Catharine 
governed the Russian empire with energy, wisdom, boldness and 
success. She was a great woman, as far as greatness can exist 
without morality. , 

In the internal administration of the empire, Catharine appears 
as a worthy rival of Peter the Great ; as the heiress of his spirit, 
and being in possession of incomparably greater resources, she 
exercised an influence still more powerful upon Russian civili- 
zation. 

She wanted, it is true, in military and naval affairs, the all- 
embracing, practical and creative view of that man of genius ; 
and in the discovery of merit, especially silent merit, she was 
less sagacious than he. Finally, in choosing between the brilliant 
and the truly useful, between the noisy and the quietly humane, 
she generally gave the preference to the first. But yet her 
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government produced wonderful effects upon ciyilization, upon 
the welfare of her subjects, upon the internal power and embel- 
lishment of her vast empire. 

In order to augment the population of her thinly inhabited 
empire, she invited fcureigners to settle in Russia^ by particular 
manifestoes, by hospitable reception, and liberal support. Many 
thousands followed the call ; yet the foundation of new cities, 
more than two hundred in number, mostly in well-selected places, 
the establishment of hospitals, houses for foundlings and for the 
poor, the introduction of vaccination, the distribution of phy- 
sicians and surgeons through the whole empire, and iSnally, 
general measures for multiplying the means of subsistence, ope- 
rated,.and operate yet, far more powerfully than the most zealous 
colonization. 

Catharine was indefatigable in her efforts for the prosperity 
of the internal and external commerce of the empire. The con- 
struction of roads and canals, the establishment of a chamber of 
commerce, many advantageous treaties with foreign powers, the 
extension of navigation, and the prosecution of plans of discovery 
by land and sea, are the glorious monuments of her intelligent zeal. 
Natural obstacles, the rudeness of her people, especially of the 
peasants, who continued in bondage, diminished, however, the 
fruit of these exertions. 

Catharine honoured and cherished the arts and sciences with 
generosity and love, although for the ^nost part only in her 
vicinity, and in particular instances ; sufficient attention was not 
paid to the diffusion of knowledge among the people. 

The enormous empire, which she increased considerably by 
good fortune and by the force of arms, she divided regularly into 
governments and subordinate districts, and organized, uniformly, 
over the ^hole state (with the exception of the nomadic hordes), 
the administration and the tribunals. Yet the great undertaking 
of a general code of laws, to be composed for all the Russian 
countries, was frustrated, notwithstanding itbe wisdom and cir- 
cumspection with which the work was commenced, and the per- 
severance with which it was pursued, by the, perhaps, insur- 
mountable obstacles to its execution. 

But all the masses of forces which were thus developed in the 
bosom of this enormous empire, and which continue to be de- 
veloped daily, with rapidity, are rather an acquisition for despot- 
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ism, than for humanity; and the toilsome woitk of ages, the 
system of a European law of nations, and, in general, the public 
state of law of all states, in more or less direct contact with 
Russia, has been extremely endangered by the increasing pre- 
ponderance of the northern colossus. 

Catharine, herself, disclosed, by the spirit of her external 
policy, the formidable danger which breaks in upon Europe from 
Russia ; but destiny, or the blindness of potentates, gave and 
gives to the forces yet existing for resistance, another direction^ 
or makes even preparation to annihilate them. 

fflSTORICAL DETAILS UPON POLAND. — WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA 
AND TURKEY.— FIRST DIVISION OF POLAND. 

The first blow of the law-contemning power, fell upon/ Poland^ 
a state, weak through the defects of its constitution, but in(^en- 
sive to foreign states. This made Europe and the whole civil- 
ized world tremble. 

King Augustus III., elector of Saxony, was dead (Oct. 5th, 
1763). The election of his successor agitated, disunited, and 
distracted the nation. The empress Catharine favored Ponia- 
towsky, her lover. Austria, on the contrary, desired a Saxon 
prince. Prussia, bound by her treaty with Russia, did not op- 
pose the efforts of Catharine. But many patriotic Poles feared 
and rejected the dictature of foreign powers. In this conflict of 
opinions the diets of the kingdom became stormy through the 
animosity of the different parties. This unfortunate kingdom 
became the theatre of anarchy, party-strife, and the clashing of 
arms. The empress seized this occasion to occupy Warsaw by 
her troops, under the pretext of wishing to re-establish tranquillity 
in this state, of which she was a neighbour and friend. 

From this interference of Russia in the election of a Polish 
king, the series of the sufferings of Poland begins, and the most 
alHicting picture of modern history is presented, that of the 
greatest, boldest, and most terrible violation of the law of nations, 
and the most sacred rights of man, which is altogether destitute 
of any possible justification, and more revolting, by the abuse of 
the forms of justice, and words of peace. The fall of Poland 
announced, with a thundering voice, to the civilized world the 
complete overthrow of the balance of power, the empire of the 
law of the strongest, and, consequently, the fal] of all public law. 
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According to the forcible expression of John von Mueller, ** God 
designed then to show the morality of the great." 

Russia permitted herself the first abuse of power in the busi- 
ness of election. The voices of the patriots and the opponents 
of Russia, were violently suppressed. Then many of the prin- 
cipal men left the diet, retired in part to their castles, and pre- 
pared for war, whilst a number of senators and deputies con- 
tinued the fruitless contest with the Russian party in Warsaw 
itself Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowsky was there chosen king 
(Sept. 7th, 1764), whereupon the preponderance of his party re- 
established tranquillity for a short time. 

But soon the division broke out anew, and with greater ani- 
mosity. Civil war was occasioned by religious quarrels. The 
dissidents, those that deviated from the Catholic doctrine were 
thus called, in part Protestant, in part Greek Poles, had lost, 
since the death of Sigismund II., their ancient rights, and had 
been deprived, by the diets of 1717 and 1733, of the free exer- 
cise of their religion. Russia, Denmark, Great Britain, and 
Prussia, demanded, at the diet of 1766, the reinstatement of the 
dissidents in the same civil and religious rights which they had 
enjoyed anteriorly, and which reason and humanity seemed to 
guaranty to them. But the zeal of the'Catholic fanatics opposed 
this demand, and many enlightened men hated the dissidents, 
because they had sought the protection of foreign governments. 
Hence they obtained, by the decree of the diet, rights so 
restricted, that neither they themselves, nor the interceding 
powers, were satisfied. 

But the impurity of the sentiments of these powers was 
already shown. Their object was the division, not the prosperity 
of Poland. 

The dissidents now confederated. The nobility and states in 
Great and Little Poland, in Polish Prussia, and Lithuania, entered 
into such combinations. On the other side, Austria made pre- 
parations in favor of the Catholics ; but for the present without 
success. 

A new diet (1767) was still more stormy than the preceding. 
Then the Russian ambassador. Prince Repnin,. caused the bishops 
of Cracow "and Kiow, together with several secular magnates, 
to be arrested and conveyed as prisoners to Russia (Oct. 13th 
and 14th), whereupon the diet separated in terror, and left merely 
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a commission to negotiate with Prince Repnin and the ambassa- 
dors of the other courts. 

A law favorable to the dissidents was projected in these deli- 
berationsy and notwithstanding the protestations of the pope^ 
sanctioned by the re-assembled diet (Feb. 29th, 1768). 

Religious zeal, national hatred, and party-spirit, disturbed, 
however, the peace of the kingdom, and, soon after the close of 
the diet, a confederation of the malcontents in Podolia was formed. 
They chose Krasinsky for their marshal, and their principal place 
was the fortress of Bar, which they had taken. A furious war 
now broke out, in which, after great desolation, the confederates 
succumbed to the power of the Russians and the king. This 
unfortunate country was at once the theatre of the terrors of 
war, pestilence, and famine. 

The confederates, being overpowered, fled in part into the 
Turkish territory, which was also ravaged by fire and sword. 
The Porte was enraged at this, and, encouraged by France, and 
fearing, not without reason, the Russian preponderance in Poland, 
declared war against Russia (Oct. 30th). This war lasted nearly 
six years, and abounded in disasters, heroic deeds, and astonish- 
ing results. 

The Turks fought in this war with valour, but without suc- 
cess; the Russians displayed formidable power, and showed 
persevering boldness. 

Prince Galliczin and Ck>unt Romanzow covered the frontiers 
of Russia. Yet the Tartars made incursions, even during the 
winter, far into the enemy's territory, and carried numberless 
families into slavery. Meanwhile the grand-vizier, Mehemed 
Emir Pascha, with the armies of Europe and Asia, was march- 
ing slowly towards the Dniester. But the divan and the army 
were dissatisfied with the cautious conduct of Mehemed, and he 
was superseded by the impetuous Moldavani Ali (Aug.). He 
attempted to pass this river. But when a part of the army had 
crossed, the river, having risen in consequence of rains, carried 
off the bridges, and the Turks on the other side, cut off from their 
brethren, were exposed, without the hope of relief, to the attack 
of the Russians. They defended themselves bravely, but they 
were almost all killed. The troops on this side of the river dis- 
banded immediately in wild disorder ; Moldavani hastened back 
to the Danube with the remains of his army. He abandoned 
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Chocziffl also; the Russians, astonished at their own success, 
took possession of this fortress, and made an immense booty in 
munitions. Bucharest and J assy, with almost all Wallachia 
and Moldavia, were the fruit of this victory. 

Maldavani was banished. His successor, Halil Pascha (1770), 
had however no better fortune. Romaozow, although pestilent 
and famine had diminished his army, pressed forward victorious- 
ly, and defeated the grand-vizier near the lake Kagul (July 18th). 
About the same time Panin having taken, by a murderous noc- 
turnal assault, the city of Bender, which was already in part 
converted into a heap of ruins by <^annon and mines, the Tartars 
of Buziak submitted, all that the Turks had occupied in Bessa- 
rabia and Moldavia, as well as all the country as fai* as the 
Danube, fell into the power of the Russians. The Turkish army 
retreated across this river. 

At the same time a Russian fleet, venturing from the Baltic 
Sea on a voyage never yet made, appeared in the Grecian waters, 
under the brothers Orlow and the admirals Spiritow and 
Elphinstone, inviting the Greeks in the Morea and on the islands 
to rise in arms and throw off the Turkish yoke, and terrifying 
even the proud capital by approaching thunder. Fedor and 
Alexei Orlow landed in Morea, amidsit the joyful acclamations 
of the Greeks, who dreamed of deliverance, and accompanied 
by the admiring looks of Europe. After many bloody battles, 
interesting indeed by the classical theatre of war and by the 
object, as well as by many particular feats of Valour, but upon 
the whole unfruitful, and after the Russians had been defeated, 
especially at Modon and Corinth, the remains of the Russian 
army re-embarked (end of May, 1770). The dream of liberation 
had lasted only three months, and it was now bloodily revenged 
by the victorious Turks. 

The Russians fought more successfully by sea. Elphinstone 
and Spiritlow fell in with the Turkish fleet between Scio and 
Asia. An obstinate battle ensued (July dth). Two ships of the 
line, a Turkish and a Russian, blew up almost simultaneously. 
The Turkish fleet, pressed vigorously, retired into the bay of 
Tschesme, in which it was burnt two days after (July 7th), by 
Russian fire-ships. Only one Turkish vessel escaped. The city 
and castle of Tschesme caught fire also, and were reduced to 
ashes. 
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This great blow had no corresponding results. An attack upon 
Lemnos failed. It seemed too dangerous to penetrate through the 
Dardanelles to Constantinople. The victors therefore attempted 
nothing further than to harass the capital by cutting off commu- 
nication, and to draw the Turkish forces from the countries of 
^e Danube to the defence of Greece. 

But in the principal theatre of war victors and the vanquished 
were scourged by the plague. It came into the Russian camp 
from Jassy, and soon spread over the Dniester and Danube to 
Kiow, and even to Moscow. Ninety thousand people died in 
this city and the surrounding villages alone. The contagion 
spread into Poland also ; whole districts were depopulated. The 
plague was equally destructive in Turkey. 

The conquest of Crimea by the Russians under Dolgorouky, 
Panin's successor in the command of the army, was a hard blow 
for the Porte (1771). The Chan Selim Ghierai fled to Constanti- 
nople, and the new chan» Sahib Ghierai, chosen by the dictate 
of Russia, renounced all dependence upon the Ottoman sultan. 

Besides so many reverses, the Porte had to struggle against 
dangerous revolts, that broke out at the same time, one under the 
Georgian Heraclius, prince of Cartel and Cachetti, and under 
many other emirs and princes of the Caucassian country ; the 
other under the formidable AH Bey, governor of Egypt, who 
proclaimed himself independent sovereign of the country (1769); 
in order to fortify himself, he drew into his service foreigners, 
especially Greeks and Russians. But by this means he displeased 
the Egyptians. His own brother-in-law and his son-in-law 
deserted him, and defeated him in a decisive battle. In a second, 
desperate one, he lost his life. The Porte triumphed over his 
fall (1772). 

The success of the Russian arms excited the jealousy of 
Austria, and even of Prussia, although the latter was still in 
alliance with Russia. Austria demanded, absolutely, that Mol- 
davia and Wallachia should remain under the dominion of 
Turkey, and threatened Christendom with a general war for the 
protection of the same Porte, from which she had anteriorly 
experienced so many outrages. For, in case of a rupture be- 
tween Austria and Russia, Prussia had repeatedly promised her 
amistance to the latter. 

In the meantime the disorder of Poland had reached its highest 
Vol. III.— 28 22 
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point. With the intestine rage of parties were assooiated the 
terrors of the Russian and Turkish arms. The king could do 
nothing to tranquilliee the kingdom; he was rather himself 
exposed to the rage of his enemies. He was deposed by them, 
seized in Warsaw itself, by a band of conspirators, and carried 
off (Nov. 3d, 1771) ; his deliverance seemed almost a miracle. 

At that time Austria took possession of some districts of 
Poland bordering on Hungary, among others the seigniory of 
Zips, on account of some pretensions that had no connexion with 
present relations. This excited or conjfirmed in the minds of the 
king of Prussia and the empress of Russia the idea of an accom^ 
modation of the threatening contest at the expense of Poland. 

The first threads, however, of the web of policy, in which the 
kingdom of Poland was invdved to its ruin, are not positively 
known. Yet it appears that, if Catharine did first excite the 
idea of dividing Poland, the king of Prussia at least pursued this 
idea with the greatest ardour, and pressed the realization of it the 
most actively. 

This much is certain, that no one of the three powers has any 
ground of justification, and that, although one or the other of 
them might have been the first to engage in this flagitious 
scheme, upon the whole all three are equally guilty. Neither 
Russia nor Prussia needed to be instructed or reminded by 
Austria how to plunder the defenceless. And Catharine has not 
given herself the trouble to palliate this act of violence. Frede- 
rick the Great confesses frankly his part in it. Austria alone 
sought to escape reproach by adducing, as an apology, the con- 
straint which she had experienced from the two other powers^ 
and the impossibility of preventing the division, which was 
resolved upon, otherwise than by a difiicult war. But Emperor 
Joseph and the minister Kaunitz certainly did not need these 
grounds to make them accede. The elevation of the Austritin 
power, at any price, was the object of their policy. 

Whilst the negotiations about the division were going on, the 
troops of Austria and Prussia occupied the countries best situated 
for them, the former " in order to protect those parts of P&kmd, 
which are connected by the ties of friendship with Hungary on 
account of ancielM relations, from the political storms of the 
present time,'' the latter ** in order to establish a cordon for As 
protection of the Prussian dominions against the plague, which 
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was ragiog in Poland." This occupation, or this taking of pos- 
aessicMiy by Prussia, was accompanied by revolting acts of 
violence, more worthy of an Asiatic conqueror and a barbarous 
time, than of a European monareh and a humane age, and such 
as posterity will hardly believe. The Russians, not belying their 
savage origin, conducted with the same ferocity in the provinces 
which they invaded. Vast tracts were desolated, as in the time 
of the Vandals. Yet Europe was silent at these atrocities. The 
Austrian troops alone maintained some discipline : the humanity 
of the empresfs, and the policy of the emperor — the country, to 
be sure, was destined to be incorporated into his own empire — 
prevented devastation. 

What will remain forever astonishing is, that the three powers 
came to an agreement quickly and unanimously about their 
respective shares in the plunder. In conformity to the conven- 
tion signed between them at Berlin and 8t. Petersburg (Feb. 
19th, 1772, and Aug. 5th), all three powers issued manifestoes, in 
which they demanded of the king and the republic of Poland the 
cession of territories designated therein, and besides diverse 
changes in the interior of the kingdom. In vain was the loud 
^y ^^ grief and indignation, which resounded through all the 
provinces of Poland, in vain the resolute refusal of the king, and 
the energetically expressed opposition of the extraordinary diet. 
The menace of the powers to divide all Poland, if their demands 
were refused — a menace published at the instigation of Austria — 
dispirited the resisting, and the king and diet subscribed the 
hard law of the great robbers with grief (Aug. 21st, Sept. 13th 
and 18th). 

The cessions altogether amounted to the third part of Poland, 
and embraced nearly one half of its population. The king of 
•Prussia obtained West or Polish Prussia, which connected his 
kingdom with the rest of the Brandenburg territory, and made 
bkn master of the Vistula, consequently of the Polish commerce ; 
he had besides the port and customs of Dantzic. But the city 
of Dantzic, as well as that of Thorn, preserved its ancient con- 
«titulten, the Empress Catharine having — principally at the 
iolicitation of England— ^guarantied their liberty. The area of 
the acquired territory amounted to libout 3,060 square milesy the 
population to 600,000 souls. 

The Russian empress took for her share a large part of tlie 
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grand principality of Lithuania, as well as the waywodeships 
of Minsk, Witepsk and Mscislaw, and in general the country 
between the rivers Duena, Dnieper and Drutsch. These coun- 
tries had an area of about 9,200 square miles, and a population 
of 1,800,000 souls. 

Austria in fine obtained the most fertile and the most populous 
part, the kingdoms of Lodomeria and Gallicia (a part of the 
palatinates Sendomir, Lublin and Cracow — ^together with the 
precious salt-works of Bochnia and Wielizka, the profits of which 
belonged to the crown — and of the country of Chelm ; the palati- 
nates of Belz and Red-Russia, the country of Halicz, and several 
districts of Podolia and Yolhynia) ; the whole of this acquisition 
comprised an extent of about 6,440 square miles, and contained 
near 300 cities and towns, more than six thousand villages, and 
a population of nearly three millions of inhabitants. 

The reasons for justifying such a violent proceeding, which 
Austria and Prussia laid before the Polish diet and the world, 
appear, in their most glaring nullity, either as the bitterest self- 
accusation, or as an open derision of the law of nations ; Catha- 
rine in not attempting to justify herself, acted far more prudently. 

But the Polish diet was obliged not only to cede these large 
countries, but also to promise to protect the three powers in the 
possession of them. Many encroachments were also committed 
in the regulation of the boundaries, and in general the nation and 
its members and their property were treated as out of the pale 
of laws. 

The constitution of the state also underwent changes according 
to the despotic order of the foreign potentates. A permanent 
council of state was established, which was chosen by the nobility, 
and which, according to the circumstances of its installation, 
could not be otherwise than servilely devoted to the three 
powers. 

These powers guarantied to one another, besides, reciprocally, 
their new acquisitions, and stipulated in a secret treaty, that if 
ever other interests should disunite them, they would, neverthe- 
less, at all times and under all circumstance, make common 
cause for the maintenance of these acquisitions made in common. 
A promise prudent indeed, but it was not fulfilled. 

Finally, the three powers guarantied to Poland most solemnly 
the countries they had Jeft, and renounced, in the most positive 
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manner all further pretensions, v^hich they might have against 
the republic. This republic, deprived of the benefit of laws, 
accepted this guarantee on the part of its plunderers. 

PUGATSCHEW.— PEACE AT KUTSCHUK-KAINARDSCHI. 

The war of Russia against the Porte continued during these 
negotiations. This war, however, had no decisive results in 
1773, and was prosecuted with less vigour on the part of Russia, 
the empress having been constrained to send her forces against 
Jemelian Pugatschew, a Don Cossack, who had excited a revolt 
in the provinces situated on the banks of the Jaik and Wolga. 
This rebel, who pretended to be Emperor Peter III., deluded the 
credulity or gained the rapacity of many hordes and tribes in 
those regions (Sept., 1773). He commenced with a contemptible 
band of robbers, and soon formed a regiment and finally an 
army. Pugatschew gained confidence by his success in the 
beginning, and the rumour of his cruelties which preceded his 
march, paralyzed the courage of resistance. The revolt spread, 
therefore, through the large government of Orenburg, through 
Kasan, and over the Siberian boundary. Terror and danger 
extended to Moscow. 

The empress, upon the first news of this revolt, sent troops 
from all sides for its suppression. Many generals of distinguished 
reputation fought in this war. Michelson, before all, made his 
name great by brilliant victories. But after the most decided 
reverses, Pugatschew rose again repeatedly, until, having been 
reduced to the last extremity by accumulated defeats and 
desertion, he was finally seized by his companions themselves, 
and delivered up to the Russians in pursuit. His blood, which 
flowed in Moscow under the sword of the executioner (Jan. 10th, 
1775), was a feeble expiation of the many cruelties which he 
had committed. 

In the meantime the war against the Porte was terminated 
gloriously for Russia. The sultan, Mustapha III., died (Jan. 
11th, 1774). His brother and successor, Abdul Hamid, experi- 
encedt and quelled with difficulty, a powerful insurrection of the 
Janizaries. The grand-vizier, Mouson Zade Mehemed, retreated 
before the Russians, who surrounded his whole army near Schi- 
umla. Peace was now concluded in the camp of Kutschuk- 
Kainardschi (July 21st, 1774), upon conditions dictated by the 
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victor. This peace crowned the bold wishes of Russia, and. 
confounded the policy of the mediating powers. 

In virtue of this treaty, Russia obtained the right of navigation 
upon the Black Sea, and of passing through the Dardanelles; she 
had besides the important fortresses of Jenikale and Kertsch in 
Crimea, the city of Azov, and, finally, the Great and Little 
Cabardia. She restored all her other conquests; nevertheless, 
the Tartars of Crimea, as well as those of Budziac and Cuban, 
were to be independent, under the government of a khan of their 
choice, taken from among the descendants of Genghis-Khan. 

EMPEROR JOSEPH II.— INTERNAL GOVERNMENT.— SPIRFP OF THE AGE. 

Stimulated by the renown of the exploits of Frederick and 
Catharine, Emperor Joseph entered the career of glory also ; he 
was indeed less great than either of those, yet nobler. His 
reign makes an epoch in the history of Austria, is most important 
for Germany and Europe, and one of the most remarkable signs 
of modern times. 

Maria Theresa had, by sage reforms, reestablished and con- 
solidated, in many respects, the Austrian monarchy, which had 
deeply declined under the sleepy administration of Charles VI. 
The incapacity of her ministers and officers, and still more the 
craftiness of the privileged, especially of the clergy, diminished 
the efficacy of her measures ; and she herself, exposed by her 
goodness of heart to manifold delusions, was not qualified for 
efiecting a thorough, energetic reform. Her eldest son, Joseph, 
after Maximilian H., the poblest of the Austrian princes, not 
only energetic, desirous of glory, and talented, but also endowed 
with sentiments friendly to the interests of mankind and to the 
ideas of an advanced age, took up the work, and prosecuted it 
in a higher style, and with manly resolution. But he attacked 
the prejudices of the multitude ; he did more, he attacked the 
interest of the privileged classes ; and he was condemned and 
oppressed by the passion and power of these formidable oppo- 
nents of all good. 

^ Already during the lifetime of Theresa, Joseph had, with 
equal wisdom and zeal, organized the military system, elevated 
the spirit of the soldier, and brought to a high degree of perfec- 

' tion the material of the army. He did not reveal his designs 
for the reform of the other branches of administration, until he 
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became sole ruler; but, emulating Peter the Greats he employed 
Ihifl precious time to improve himself by studies and travels. 

la the year 1780 (Nov. 28th), his mother resigned to him the 
throne of the Austrian monarchy. Already in 1765, after the 
death of his father, Francis Stephen, his head had been adorned 
vtrith the German imperial crown. He was then declared also 
co-regent of the Austrian states, but the will of his mother 
remained decisive. Great things were expected of him, and he 
accomplished them, although fate destroyed them again. 

One of the principal defects of Theresa's administration had 
been the neglect of the finances. Emperor Joseph II. announced 
himself immediately as a frugal and rigid financier ; he reformed 
the court, as well as the state of the pensioners and officers. 
All branches of the public revenue and expenditurevwere sub- 
jected to careful rules, a rigid system of calculation introduced, 
aad the filling of the cof&rs of the state pressed most zealously 
in every way. 

Agriculture, the trades, and commerce, prospered naturally 
under the auspices of a monarch so sage and so attentive to the 
public interest ; yet he abandoned himself, on the one side, to the 
reveries of the Physiocrats, on the other, to the illiberal calcula- 
tions of mercantile spirits ; and, to prevent the exportation of 
money, he adopted an onerous system of duties, which shackled 
the liberty of commerce, whilst he favored agriculture with par- 
ticular care. But agriculture never flourishes well without the 
prosperity of commerce. 

Joseph applied himself besides, with indefatigable activity, to 
the improvement of the whole legislation, both in regard t6 police 
and to right. This legislation surpassed, under him, that of most 
other countries ; and the rules of procedure in civil and criminal 
courts (not so the code of laws), appeared as worthy fruits of 
that enlightened age. 

But what distinguished Joseph II. in part above most of his 
house, in part above all, was his zeal for the diflusion of know- 
ledge, his tolerance, and the generous protection which he 
grained to the citizen and peasant to defend them against the 
arrogant pretensions and the prerogatives of the higher classes. 

After the death of Maximilian II., the disfavor of the govern- 
ment, and even hard oppression, weighed upon the Acatholic 
subjects of Austria. But the Catholics were subjected to the 
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restraint which monks exercised over mind, and to the taxes of 
the Romish court. Joseph rose zealously and firmly against 
these two evils. His paternal cares extended also to the Jews. 
He took them into protection against the injustices of barbarous 
laws, and still more barbarous practices, and popular prejudices. 
Wise ordinances aimed at alluring the children of Moses to 
domestic, civil customs. This fine example of tolerance found 
imitators in many countries, and especially in Germany. Princes 
imbued with similar sentiments, and even bishops, emulated the 
emperor most gloriously. Protestant princes and nations per- 
ceived their honour interested in keeping pace with a Catholic 
prince and nation in tolerance, and laid aside their fear of Catho- 
licism, having become acquainted with its nobler aspects. 

On the other hand, folly, fanaticism, and priestcraft, raised a 
bitter strife against Joseph's system of tolerance, and a still 
more violent one against his works of reformation in the dominant 
church. The bigot saw, with horror, the suppression of a large 
number of cloisters for monks and nuns (the property of which, 
however, flowed neither into the private treasury of the emperor, 
nor into the coffers of war, but into those of religion and instruc- 
tion), the augmentation of the severity of the amortization-laws, 
the cessation of all relation with. Rome prejudicial to the state 
or church. But the good rejoiced, that such burdensome and 
ignominious chains were thrown off, and blessed the emperor, 
who finally realized that which the enlightened council' of Basle, 
had obtained by bold efforts three and a half centuries before, 
but which the illiberal emperor, Frederick IH., had frustrated 
by his Aschaffenburg Concordats. 

The Romish court were alarmed at the emperor's plan of 
reformation ; and so imminent did the danger seem to them, that 
Pope Pius VI., went, in order to conjure it, himself, to Vienna 
(1782). But Joseph, convinced that his course was right, did 
not yield to the entreaty of the pope. Pius was received in 
Vienna with all the marks of respect that became his dignity, 
but he returned to Rome unsatisfied in all his hierarchical desires. 

But this fruitless journey of the pope was chiefly remarkable, 
not in itself, or merely in reference to the reforms of the emperor 
Joseph, but as an intimation of a general, new spirit of the time, 
and of a change of opinion throughout the Catholic world. 

Notwithstanding all the obstacles which hierarchy and mona- 
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chism, censure ' and inquisition, as well as the illiberality or 
evil policy of many potentates, opposed to the progress of clear 
views in ecclesiastical and. religious things, advancing science 
had gradually enlightened with her all-penetrating rays the once 
dark domain, and freer judgment about doctrines, formerly 
thoughtlessly repeated after canting priests, gained entrance 
more and more, at least in the more cultivated classes of society. 
Indeed, there was even manifested an inclination to indifferentism 
or incredulity ; and whilst, on the one hand, new, fanatic sects 
were formed, and ancient propagated, on the other, the bold 
doctrines of a Cherbury, Schaftesbury, Bolingbroke, Blount, 
Woolston, later, of Hume and other free-thinkers, were rapidly 
disseminated. Severe shocks were given to Church-belief by the 
equally ingenious and solid arguments of Bayle, and by the 
anterior writings of the deep thinker, Spinoza. It was from the 
works of these masters, no less than from their own minds, that 
Uelvetius, Diderot, in general, the encyclopedists, among whom 
that man of genius, Voltaire, was the most influential, drew their 
doctrines, which were rendered ten times more impressive by a 
fascinating style; the nimbus that shone around many an unholy 
object, vanished ; but it is to be lamented that many a sacred 
object did not escape attack. 

The practical art of government did not keep pace with the 
progress of science. Yet it was soon found in harmony with 
those doctrines, the use or abuse of which promised political or 
pecuniary advantage. The rich possessions of churches and 
cloisters attracted the looks of cupidity. The declamations of 
political economists, the counsels of philosophers offered accept- 
able grounds for satisfying avidity by taxation or abolition, and 
in general for subjecting the church to the authority of the state. 

But the most important sign of the time, and no less abundant 
in consequences than surprising, was the extinction of the order 
of Jesuits, suppressed by the same papal throne, of which this 
order had been so long the most faithful support, and at the 
solicitation of those courts that were once the most pious and 
the most docile to the influence of the Jesuits. 

It was under the pontificate of Clement XIIL, that the storm 
burst upon this order so long venerated and feared ; although, 
under his predecessor, Benedict XIY., many a loud complaint 
had been raised against the Jesuits, against their secret associa* 
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tionsy their lax morality, &€., and the court of Portugal influ* 
eoced by the minister Pombal, had ahready manifested decided 
hostility against them. Ambitious plans, in which this order 
were engaged in America, and especially in Paraguay, for 0¥»* 
throwing there the dominion of the kings of Portugal and Spain, 
were the first ground or pretext for persecuting them* But many 
other accusations followed. The detested order were charged 
in particular with participation in a pretended conspiracy of 
some great personages, and in the attempt at assassination, which 
afterwards (1758) was made against the king of Portugal. 
Many Jesuits were imprisoned on this account, and father Mala- 
grida executed. 

In the meantime, the Portuguese court had demanded the sup- 
pression of the society of Jesus, from Pope Clement XIII. He, 
knowing no other rule than that of the historical papal right, or 
of the pontifically monarchical principle, manifested his indignation 
at this demand ; whereupon Pombal performed for Portugal with 
force, what was refused to right. But in this execution, justice and 
humanity were offended in many ways by unnecessary severity. 
Encouraged by Portugal's example, and irritated by the imprudent 
obstinacy of the pope, the Bourbon powers had in the meantime, 
also conspired to crush the order. Public opinion had long since 
declared against the Jesuits in France. The danger of a society 
which, in the choice of means« knew only the law of prudence, 
and in the selection of objects, but that of the most insatiable am- 
bition and rapacity, was seen more and more. The prime minister 
of France, Choiseul, put himself at the head of their enemies. The 
marchioness of Pompadour hated them also ; their fall therefore 
became inevitable. Old and new accusations were accumulated 
against them. Soon followed the prohibition to receive novices 
and scholars, then the abolishment of the habit of the order, the 
dissolution of their colleges, finally, the confiscation of their pro- 
perty, and the complete suppression of the order for all futurity 
(1764 — 1767). The fathers did not, however, experience mis- 
treatment, but received pensions, although small, it is true. 

They were treated with greater severity in Spain. The war 
in Paraguay furnished the minister Aranda, and Carapomanes, 
the attorney of the exchequer of Castile, with the pretext ftst 
persecuting them. The annihilating blow came upon them 
suddenly. In one day the military broke open all their ool- 
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leges, took away all their possessions, and transported all the 
fathers. 

Naples and Parma followed the example of the Bourbon heads* 
The former-took possession of Benevento besides, just as France 
kad<lone with Avignoiu It was in vain that Clement hurled a 
butt of excommunicalion upon the country of Parma. This 
served only to increase animosity. Rome still hoped upon 
Austria* But the court of Yienna solicited the suppression of 
the society of Jesus. 

Clement did not comfdy with the demandof the powers. He died 
(1789), surrounded by threatening storms, but with a soul unbent. 
His successor, Clement XIV., Ganganelli, yielded to the exigency 
of circumstances. He published, without consulting the college 
<^cardinals> the bull: ^^Dmninus ac redempter noster'* (July 21st, 
1773), by which the order of Jesuits was suppressed in all the 
states of Christendom. The bull was put into execution with 
humane forbearance in Austria and Germany, as well as in 
Poland, Upper Italy, and wherever the Jesuits had yet a home* 
Spain and Portugal alone persisted in their measures of pro* 
scription. But the detached branches took root again in Prussia, 
and more lastingly in Russia; and attempts were made to 
revivify the trunk, although without remarkable results until the 
most recent times, which are addicted to every restoration. 

The successor of the intelligent and honest Ganganelli was 
Pius YL, Braschi (1775), to whom fate allotted a still more difficult 
struggle against the irresistible march of the spirit of the time. 

Emperor Joseph, personally enlightened, was a friend also 
of the enlightenment of his people. Improved instruction was 
the first condition for this. He therefore founded normal schools, 
the superior merit of which was acknowledged even in foreign 
countries, multiplied every where,endowed and regulated liberally 
lower and higher, learned and popular schools, and by abolishing 
tyrannical restricticm of the press (the censors were permitted 
to suppress only what evidently violated religion and morality), 
opened a field, until then unknown in Austria, for the intercourse 
of thoughts. 'Hie free press now moved in his states briskly and 
joyously, although from want of habit sometimes awkwardly , 
and, had its freedom continued longer, it would have been inap- 
preciably useful in promoting the culture of the nation, and in 
enlightening the government. 
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But what makes the memory of Joseph II. forever dear to 
nations — though odious to the privileged classes — is his love for 
the general, imprescriptible rights of man, which had fallen almost 
into oblivion, through the injustice of iron times. He abolished 
slavery (November 1st, 1781), suppressed indeterminate services 
of viilenage, gave the serfs of the glebe everywhere a defender 
in the name of the state, the fiscal-procurator, against the 
oppression of the lords of the soil, restricted by good institutions 
and wise laws the abuse of the prerogatives of the nobility, and 
proposed to himself, as the object of his efforts, the idea of a 
rational equality, t. 6., proportional distribution of the burdens 
of the state, and equal exercise of justice among all citizens, 
with respect neither to persons nor to conditions. 

It was inevitable that this re-establishment of natural rights, 
to the prejudice of historical law, which had subsisted for cen- 
turies, should excite the hatred of all those who had derived 
advantage from barbarous institutions. The pride and rapacity 
of lords now leagued with the obscurantism and ambition of 
priests, and declared war against Joseph. The artifice and in- 
fluence of these exasperated enemies succeeded even in stirring 
up the befooled people against their benefactor and father; and 
the humble slaves of the feudal tyrants, and the dark power of 
monks, and consequently of every monarch who was friendly to 
these, rose with complaints, with vociferations, and finally in 
arms, against their legitimate ruler, against their afiectionate 
protector and benefactor. 

This hatred was manifested with the most violence in Hun- 
gary. To the general causes of public animadversion was here 
joined national pride, wounded by the constraint which Joseph 
imposed upon the Hungarians, in introducing by authority among 
them the language and the institutions of Germany. Joseph, in 
this point, swerved from his ordinary wisdom. The great ad- 
vantages that he promised himself from the prevalence of one 
system of government, and of a uniform state of customs and 
society, throughout his vast dominions, could not justify his 
violent encroachment upon constitutional rights and national 
possessions, as well as upon objects of deeply rooted prejudice 
or of afifection; and it was an offence to the nation that Joseph — 
because he was king by hereditary right — disdained to be 
crowned, and brought the sacred crown of the kingdom from 
jiungary to Vienna — as mere family property. 
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EXTERNAL FOUCT OF JOSEPH IL—LEAGUE OF PRINCES.— 

TURKISH WAR. 

Many princes have abused their power with impunity, and 
triumphed in doing evil. Joseph, who wished to do good alone, 
was afflicted by the frustration of all his projects. This signal 
misfortune of the noble monarch appeared not only in domestic 
affairs, but also in foreign. 

The division of Poland — ^which, however, took place already 
under the reign of Theresa — ^had, it is true, augmented conside- 
rably the dominions of Austria; and some time after (1775), a 
valuable acquisition, the province of Bukowina, had been extorted 
from the Turks. But Russia, which threatened Europe already 
with its swelling power, was aggrandized at the same time. 
Joseph did not see this danger, and took the part of Russia. He 
courted the friendship of Catharine obligingly and assidiously, 
favoured in every way the interests of Russia, and received in 
return mostly only unfruitful or dissembled support. 

He saw even Russia assume a hostile attitude towards him, 
when — in the lifetime of Theresa — ^he desired to bring Lower 
Bavaria under his dominion. Elector Maximilian Joseph, son of 
the unfortunate emperor Charles VH., the last of the William 
line of the house of Wittelsbach, died (Dec. 30th, 1777). His 
successor was Charles Theodore, elector of the Palatinate, the 
head of the nearest allied branch of the same house. But 
Austria raised a pretension to Lower Bavaria, in virtue of an act 
by which Emperor Sigismund, after the death of Duke John, had 
given as a fief the Straubing territories to his son-in-law, Albert, 
duke of Austria. Several other pretensions were connected 
with this. During the lifetime of Maximilian Joseph, the elector 
Palatine had concluded a treaty with Austria, in relation to 
these pretensions, by which, in return for the renunciation of 
them, he promised to cede to Austria the Upper Palatinate. After 
the death of the prince of Bavaria, Austrian troops marched 
into the Straubing territories, and Charles Theodore concluded 
a new treaty (Jan. 3d, 1778), by which he ceded these terri- 
tories also. 

At the same time, Saxony and Meklenburg, as well as the 
chapters of Augsburg, Kempten, and Salzburg, had demanded 
different parts of the inheritance,undervariou8 pretexts. 
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But Charles, duke of Deux-Ponts, presumptive heir of Charles 
Theodore, opposed the accommodation 'Of the last mlh s^ustria. 
Prussia encouraged him to resistance. Saxony and Mecklen- 
imrg were also against Austria. Austria ^aiid - PrasBia eatered 
into a diplomatic negotiation in relation to thiBy^whidiivragfiU 
<ii bitterness and mutual criminationi and it could not be denied 
that Frederick 11. had little reason^to rise a^nst Austria, ^hioh 
was here imitating merely his own example. 

This quarrel about the Bavarian inheritance :meHaced Europe 
w^ith a new war. The gray Frederick took up: the sword, and 
tnade an irruption into Bohemia with two Minnies (July and 
August 1778). The emperor, accompanied by (he experienced 
Lascy, and the illustrious Loudon, marched Against them. 
Caution on both sides, and the emulating art of the generals, pre- 
"v^nted decisive blows, and, in the ensuing spring, an armistice 
(May 7th, 1779), and immediately after, the peace <of Tescben, 
arrested the threatening contest (May 13tb). 

It was princtpaHy the unfavorable declaration of Russia that 
determined the court of Vienna to make peace. The empress 
Catharine threatened' to join Prussia, if Austria persisted in her 
demands. The latter was therefore satisfied with the cession 
of the Inn-Viertel, a small tract of country 'between the Danube, 
the Inn, and the Salza, containing about 185 square miles, 
and something above 60,000 inhabitants. Austria, in return, 
gave her consent to the unicm of the Franconian principalities, 
Anspach, and Bayreuth, with Brandenburg, as soon as the ruling 
margrave should die, and renounced all claims raised anteriorly 
to the Bavarian inheritance. Saxony received for indemnity six 
millions of florins, and discharge from some Bohemian feudal 
rights. Salzburg, together with some other pretenders, was also 
satisfied with a moderate sum of money ; but the duke erf* Meck- 
lenburg was indemnified for his survivorship to Leuchtenbei^, 
by the abolition of recourse in appeal to the imperial chamb^ , 
an abolition granted to him by the empire, to the essential preju- 
dice of the state of law of his own subjects. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable issue of this enterprise upon 
Bavaria, Austria did not abandon her plan of acquiring this 
country, which was so well situated for her. Joseph rather 
pursued it with all the zeal which ambition, and the interest of 
the state, could give a prince like 'him. In secret negotiations 




with Charles Theodore, an exchange of Bovaria for the Austrian 
Netherlaads'^wtth ekolusien of Luxembui^ and Naiimir*^iMM 
concerted, and the title of kmg of Burgondy, offered in addition. 
CSharles Theodore was gained. Bat the Iveir presumptive, 
Charlesrduke of Deux«^Poiil8,aBd his brother, Maximilian Joseph, 
were not. Duke Charles called upon the powers that guarantied 
the peace of Tesehen, Franoe> Prussia, and even Russia, which 
had endeavoured to gain him, to maintain that treaty. 

The treaty of Tesehen, it is true, seemed not violated by this 
project ^ exchange, and it could be hardly said to oSend law, 
t. 6. that law which nations have at all times been obliged to 
mibmit to. 

The thing, however, presented a quite different aspect, when 
viewed in the light of policy. By acquisition of Bavaria Austria 
advanced into the heart oS Germany, ruled Swabia, and even 
Switzerland, threatened the oonstitutbn of the German empire 
and the equilibrium of Europe. Yet this equilibrium had been 
already anteriorly destroyed. The division of Poland gave the 
sad evidence of that, and Germany, on account of its deplcM^ble 
constitution, without any independent power, was, even without 
the exchange of Bavaria, lost, as soon as the great powers agreed 
about its division. But that Austria, by acquiring Bavaria, 
became stronger against France, was an advantage for Germany, 
and the foundation of a Burgundian kingdom, as a peace-guard- 
ing intermediate power, we have to hear praised in oiir days as 
a master-work of policy. 

At that time, however, the most imminent danger, the subjaga- 
tion of Germany — or perhaps the mediatisation of the states of 
the empire — moved the minds of the wdl-dtsposed and the 
interested. The aged Frederick appeared, therefore, as the 
aaviour of German liberty, when he proposed, and succeeded in 
forming a league of the princes. 

This league was originally eondoded between the electors of 
Brandenburg, Hanover and Saxony, then in a short space of time 
enlarged by the accession of the princes related to these electors, 
and soon by that of most of the other old princely houses, par- 
ticularly of the houses of Brunswick, Anfaalt, Hesse, Anspaoh, 
Baden and Mecklenburg. Mentz acceded also, and although the 
other fipiritual states, belonging to the Catholic church, were 
afraid to follow this example, yet the predominant sentiments 
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through nearly all Germany, were favorable to the object of 
the league, which was openly announced by its members. The 
object of this league was : to preserve in all its integrity and in 
all its parts, wt|hout any alteration, the constitution of the 
empire ; to maintain, to protect, or to re-establish, conformably 
to the constitution of the empire and to the covenants of the 
emperors with the electors, the diet of the empire, the imperial 
courts of justice, and the institutions of the circles ; and to see 
that- the rights of none of the states of the empire were violated 
in any way, particularly by illegal or abusive acts of authority, 
or by arbitrary pretensions. 

But already before the conclusion of the league, the princes, 
upon the mere intelligence of the protestation of Deux-Ponts and 
the intervention of Prussia, Emperor Joseph had relinquished his 
project, the execution of which had now become impossible. 
Russia receded as soon as opposition was manifested; and 
Austria protested solemnly against ^he charge, that she had 
designed to realise her project of exchange otherwise than by a 
convention, free and voluntary. 

King Frederick II., whom truth calls the Great, idolatry the 
unique, died not long after (Aug. 17th, 1786). 

Joseph gained nothing even against Holland, which had sank 
down to political insignificance no less through its own enfeeble- 
ment than through the recently arisen, enormous preponderance 
of the gi;pat continental powers. Joseph annulled, it is true, the 
barrier treaty, the unnaturalness of which rendered it untenable; 
but as to the pretensions raised by Austria upon the subject of 
the demarkation of the frontiers, and as to the more equitable 
demand, that the Scbelde should be opened to the Austrian com- 
merce. Emperor Joseph, who had relied upon the friendship of 
France, saw his party in the cabinet of Versailles, completely 
defeated by the minister Vergennes. Two vessels that sailed 
down the Schelde under the imperial flag, were forced by the 
Dutch to return. In the first movement of his anger, the 
emperor resorted to arms ; but the unfavorable declaration of 
France, and the hostile disposition of several other cabinets, 
made him prefer peace. The treaty was signed at Paris (Sept. 
20th, and Nov. 8th, 1784), and the emperor desisted from his 
demands for the payment of ten millions of Dutch florins. 

Now the only prospect of aggrandizement was presented by 
Turkey. 
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fhe galling peace of Kutschuk-Kainardschi had indeed ap- 
jpeased the tifmult of arms, but ttot the resentment of the Porte. 
The Ul-disfiembled iiatred of this court towards the formidable 
RussritL was rathier manifefi^ted in various exertions to injure that 
power, and — though without breaking formally the treaty of 
peace — ^to regain some parts of the lost territory. The clouds 
of a new war were perceptibly gathering. Joseph concluded an 
intimate alliance with Catharine, and both pressed the Porte 
with harder and harder demands. The Tartars of Crimea had 
arisen for the second time against Sahin Guerai, who was under 
the protection of Russia, and elected Batschi Guerai, chan (1782). 
But the Russians re-instated Sahin. At the same tiine the courts 
of Russia and Austria demanded of the Porte the strict observ- 
ance of the peace of Kutschuk-Kainardschi. But Sahin Guerai 
now resigned his power to the empress (1783), and the Russians 
took possession of all Crimea immediately ; the island of Tamati 
and country of Kuban were also occupied, and declared Russian 
provinces under the name d{ Taurida. Now the Turks armed. 
The Russian and Austrian Armies marched to the frontiers ; the 
l^iague was raging in the Turkish countries. Then, by the 
iht^rposition of France, lieV^ treaties of peace were concluded 
(Jan. 7th. and Feb. 24tb, 1784), whereby Russia retained her 
unjust acquisitions, and Austria gained merely some commercial 
advantages. 

Peace did not last long. New provocations on both sides kept 
hatred alive, and finally kindled open war. Ueraclius, prince 
of Carduel and Cachet, subjected himself and his principalities 
to the Empress Catharhne, whereby the Moscovite dominion was 
established in the Caucasian countries. Soon after, the empress 
gave an asylum and her protection to the fugitive hospodar of 
Moldavia, Maurocordato. The Turks on their part favored the 
incursions of the Kuban tribes, especially the Lesghians, into the 
Russian territories. The Porte was alarmed by the pompous 
journey, which the empress, at the solicitation of Potemkin, 
undertook to the newly founded city of Cherson, and by the 
^reatening inscription upon the gate of Cherson : ** Here is the 
i^ay to Constantinople.'* 

The Turks, now considering war inevitable, hoped to Sav^ 
themselves by getting the start of Russia. They declared war 
(Atig. 24th), surprising the enemy not yet ready for combat^ but 
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also ill prepared themselves. The campaigns of 1787 and 178S 
passed, therefore, without remarkable results. The Kapudan 
Pasha having maintained the ascendency upon the Black Sea ; 
but the Russiao' army, commanded by Potemkin, took, after a 
siege of six months, the strong city of Oczakow by a terrible 
assault (Dec. 17th, 1788). Blood flowed in Crimea and Kuban 
without decisive results. 

Emperor Joseph participated also in this war, unofiended by 
the Porte, merely remembering his alliance with Catharine, and 
dreaming of brilliant conquests/for himself. It was in vain that 
the Turks offered to respect the neutrality of Austria, even in 
case she should send to Russia the succours stipulated in treaties. 
Austria, under the pretext that her mediation had been refused, 
declared war (Feb. 9th, 1788). 

But the results did not answer Joseph's expectation. His 
generals, it is true, reduced, in the course of the first year, 
Sabacz, Dubicza, Novi, and Choczim ; but the operations of the 
main army, commanded by the emperor in person, were para- 
lyzed by the unfortunate cordon system of Lascy. The Turks, 
fighting in this war with unexpected courage, broke through the 
cordon at many points, and inundated with their predatory 
hordes the Bannat (Aug. and Sept.). An immense quantity of 
munitions were lost, and contagious diseases destroyed a great 
part of the fine army. The emperor himself, performing without 
relaxation the double task of a sovereign and general, became ill, 
and returned to Vienna with the germ of death in his breast. 
The fortune of his arms, however, improved. The gallant Lou- 
don assumed the chief command. The Turks were now repulsed 
in Vigorous attack. The prince of Coburg defeated them at 
Focsani (Aug. 1st, 1789), and soon after still more completely at 
Martinesti, on the Rimnik (Sept. 22d). Loudon now took Bel- 
grade (Oct. 8th), and conquered a large part of Servia, whilst 
Coburg extended his operations in Wallachia. Turkish-Gradiska 
and Orsova were also taken. 

At the same time, victory crowned the Russian armies also. 
They reduced Gallacz, Ackierman, and Bender (1789), then, in 
the following year, Kilianova and Ismail (Oct. 15th and Dec. 22d, 
1790). This last fortress was stormed and taken by Suwarow,a 
great warrior, but also an unfeeling butcher of men. 

Prussia, Great Britain, and Holland, the last influenced by the 
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courts of Berlin and St. James, manifested early their apprenen- 
sion at the success of the arms of the tvro empires. But Sweden, 
fearing most the further aggrandizement of Russia, concluded a 
treaty of subsidies with the Porte (July 9th, 1789), and, calcu- 
lating upon the division of forces, undertook war boldly against 
her colossal neighbour. Soon a Prussian army also marched to 
the Austrian frontiers, and a formal alliance was concluded with . 
the Porte (Jan. 16th, 1790). A congress was now opened at 
Reichenbach, and Austria engaged to conclude peace with the 
Porte on the footing of the state of possession before the war 
(July 17th and Aug. 5th). This work of peace, retarded by 
difficulties artfully raised, was not completed, however, until the 
4th of Aug., 1791 (at Szistowe). Austria finally obtained Old 
Orsova, with a considerable district of the neighbouring territory, 
but restored Belgrade and her other conquests. 

The empress Catharine, on the contrary, disdained the law of 
the powers that interposed their unwelcome mediation. She 
released herself from the Swedish war by a peace concluded 
without loss (Aug. 14th, 1790), and continued the bloody war 
against the Turks with vigour. Finally, she concluded peace, 
according to her own will, with the Porte, at Gallacz, and 
definitively at Jassy (Aug. 11th, 1791, and Jan. 9th, 1792). 
Russia gained Oczakow, with its territory, and obtained the 
Dniester for her boundary. 

THE LAST DAYS, AND DEATH OF JOSEPH II. 

We return to Emperor Joseph, but only to his death-bed, upon 
which he was afilicted by mental sufierings far more than by cor- 
poral pains. 

Almost every weH-meant reform, that this noble prince insti- 
tuted, had for its consequence crafty or violent resistance on the 
part of the narrow-hearted boasters of historical rights, or perni- 
cious misunderstanding and excess on the part of the liberated. 
The most terrible example of the last was given by Transylva- 
nia, where the bondmen and peasants, exasperated by long years 
of mistreatment, took the edicts of the emperor, which announced 
a legal liberty, for the signal of violent vengeance on their hard 
masters. About three hundred seats of the nobility were deso- 
lated, many atrocities committed, until the imperial troops stifled 
the terrible insurrection in the blood of its authors, whose 
leaders were Horja and Glotschka. 
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The disorders in Hungary had a far more threatening aspect 
althotigh the complete eruption did not follow. Complaints were 
multiplied during the Turkish war, which increased the burd^id 
of the country. Symptoms of a general rebellion were ma«i- 
fested. The emperor, then extremely ill, was not dismayed, and 
issued, from his death-bed (Jan. 28th, 1790), an edict, that re-esta 
blished the constitution of the kingdom, and the administration 
of justice on the same footing as at the death of Maria Theresa. 
And the crown, together with the other insignia of the kingdom, 
were to be carried back from Vienna to Ofen. Only two ordi- 
nances — and what stronger proof of the noble spirit of this 
philanthropic prince than these exceptions 1 — were to remain in 
force : the tolerance edict and that aboat the restriction of the 
rights of lords over their serfs and tenants. These measures 
barely sufficed to tranquilize Hungary. 

But rebellion had already at that time broken out in the Nether- 
lands ; it had its source in motives equally exceptionable, if one 
considers the material of the complaints, although not without 
apology, if only formal right. For Joseph had certainly violated 
the " Joyeuse Entree," the fundamental law of Brabant, as well as 
the constitutional rights of several other provinces ; but his 
intentions were beneficent and pure; he wished to realize his 
projects of public good, in destroying the obstacles which the 
spirit of castes, the power of monks and national prejudices 
opposed to general welfare, and to the progress of illumination 
and humanity. The son of the nineteenth century who has 
learned to endure with silent resignation a long series of violent 
transformations of his civil and political relations, sees with 
astonishment the Belgians revolt against their noble, mild and 
paternal king and friend, because he was intent upon accommo- 
dating justice, schools and churches to the spirit of the time, 
because he limited processions, suppressed superfluous convents^ 
published laws of tolerance, founded a general seminary for 
ecclesiastics, which was to send forth good and enlightened pas- 
tors, jnstead of immoral and ignorant monks, and because he 
wished by sage reform to iamiKiarize a university (Loewen), 
devoted to the most bigoted principles, with the feiprrit ef the age^ 
The states of Brabant, in their sitting of the 87th of Aprils 
I7iB7, refused the subsidies demanded, until their grievan<i6i 
should be redt*essed. The emperor's sister^ Marie Christine, afid 
her husband, duke Albert, of Saxe-Teschen, trho gov^ned the 
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country, complied immediately with some of their demands. But 
this did not appease the malcontents, and even the more complete 
redress which Emperov Joseph promi^d foir nil grievances, did 
liot exorcise the spirit of sedition, whereupon the emperor (Jan. 
6th, 1789), irritated, declared that he thought himself no longer 
biQMnd by the cooatUutional rigbts of hia rebellious sufejeets, in 
paii ticttlar by the '< Joyeuse Entree/' and. some^what later (June 
18th), his new proposals having been rejected^ abolished the old 
constitution com[detely. 

Open rebellion was the fruit of this resolution. Many Belgians 
left the country, and assembled on the frontiers of Holland. The 
states came together, and demanded proudly the restoration of 
their rights. But at the same time the Belgian enaigrants armed> 
under the conduct of General Van der Meerscb> broke into 
Brabant, and appointed the advocate, Van der Noot, minister 
plenipotentiary of the people of Brabant. Now the revolt became 
general. The general governors left the Netherlands, and all 
the provinces, except Luxemburg, fell into the power of the 
states. 

It was in vain that Joseph now revoked the decrees, whereby 
he had abolished the constitution (Nov. 25th). The Belgians 
dreamied already of independence. A new constitution was 
projected and sworn. The states of the particular provinces 
received the oath of allegiance; but a congress, composed of 
deputies from all the provinces, was to exercise the supreme 
power over the whole union (Dec. 24th, 1789, Jan. l?th, 1790). 
Van der Noot and Van Eupen were at the head of the congress. 

With the aiccumulated political misfortune which Joseph had 
experienced, were associated until his last hours, domestic 
troubles and coi^poral sufferings. His two matrimonial connex- 
ions with Isabelle, of Parma, and with M. Josephine, of Bavaria, 
were early severed by death. He had yet the grief, when on 
the brink of the grave, to see the wife of his nephew, Francis, 
the noble-minded JElizabeth, of Wurtemberg, die, whom he loved 
with paternal affection (Feb. 28th, 1790). The archduke Fran-, 
cis married afterwards Maria Theresa, princes* of Naples, 
whose character, unfavorable to the ideas of the time> was not 
without influence upon the course of great events. • 

Joseph* braying both the pains <rf body and soul, and displaying 
until his last breath his benevolent character in niany touching 
tmi9, 4ied with majuly firmness, onth^^l^tof FeU 1790. 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

ORIGIN. 

The example of Emperor Joseph had shown what deep root 
evil had taken in Europe. The most unlimited, legitimate power, 
directed by wisdom, could effect little or nothing against it. The 
opposition of the spirit of castes, of priestcraft, and in general of 
selfishness and depravity, intrenched upon the ground of historical 
law, gained the victory. A more imposing contest, a struggle of 
national will against that of the privileged, was soon to take place, 
in order to show by a last effort, if there was yet any hope bf sal- 
vation for Europe. The following period will show the result of 
this effort in the great tragedy of the French Revolution. But in 
the meantime, the sun of a youthful liberty rose in America, that 
long oppressed, little observed part of the world. We have 
previously mentioned the small beginnings, as well as the flourish- 
ing state, which was promoted by emigrations from England and 
other European states, of the North American colonies, especially 
those under the dominion of England. They grew up without 
noise, in silent prosperity; and one generation after another 
added to their population, wealth and self-estimation. When 
compared with the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, their con- 
dition may be said to have been fortunate. This was produced 
on the ona side by the liberal spirit of their administration, ema- 
nating from the political principles of the mother-country, which 
granted them the blessings of a provincial constitution, formed 
after the model of the British constitution, and on the other side, 
by the nature of the colder country, more favorable to the 
developement of human powers, because less generous. Favored 
by these circumstances, most of these colonies prospered by 
agriculture, arts, industry and intellectual culture. 

The peace of Paris (1763), by which Canada was ceded to 
England, delivered the old English colonies from the dangerous 
-T neighbourhood of the French planters. Henceforth they were 
less in need of British protection. After this, their power, as 
well as theif confidence in themselves, increased visibly ; and 
they bore less patiently than before the restrictions imposed by 
the mother-country upon their commerce. Smuggling was there- 
fore carried on with increasing boldness, and this induced the 
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English to resort to hard coercive measures, the re-action of 
which, however, paralyzed their own commerce also. 

The general discontent broke out already now in loud com- 
plaints, and sometimes in actual resistance. 

Yet the rupture with the mother country did not spring im- 
mediately from this source, where the law of nature was evi- 
dently on the side of the colonies, but from a source much more 
ambiguous. 

Nothing could seem more just than that the colonies should 
bear the expense which their administration and protection re- 
quired. Acting upon this principle, the English (Grenville) 
ministry, resolved, with the consent of parliament, that an im- 
post should be laid upon various articles of importation into 
America, and soon after, that stamped paper should be intro- 
duced there (April 5th, 1764, March 22d, 1765). 

Loud complaints were made against these acts in all the colonies. 
They appealed to the general rights of man, alleged the certainly 
cogent political ground, that the arrogated right of parliament, 
according to the ideas of that body, admitted no restriction, and 
that it therefore endangered the last farthing of the Americans. 
They added that they would submit to the payment of the quota 
of the expenses of the English government, which should be equi- 
tably imposed upon them, but that they had the right to fix this 
quota themselves. 

The whig opposition in parliament pleaded, immediately, the 
cause of the Americans, and public opinion in Britain pronounced 
chiefly in the same sense. This encouraged the colonies, and all 
of them, following the example of Virginia, resisted the stamp 
act. At the same time, the colony of Massachusetts Bay invited 
all the others to the formation of a general congress, which by a 
solemn declaration sanctioned the principle, that the English 
parliament had no right to tax the colonies (Oct. 19th, 1765). 

Continued tumults in the provinces effected, finally, the repeal of 
the stamp act (May 18th, 1766.) This was done by the Rocking- 
ham ministry, which had superseded the odious Grenville ministry; 
but the repeal was accompanied by an express assertion, that 
parliament had a right to tax the colonies, and hence it did not 
satisfy the colonies. They ascribed the abrogation of the stamp 
act to weakness or fear, and perceived in the reservation of the 
right of taxation, the intention of renewing oppression, when 
circumstances should be more favorable. 
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The strikingly quick change of the ministries, which we $ee 
direct the English government since the peace of Pari3» desenvies, 
partly as a ground of explanation for the political directioii of 
England, partly as a characteristic of ita quite peculiar spir^, 
which is inherent in its QonstitgitiQO, a closer examination- 

King George IIL, at the very commencement of his reign, had, 
from personal predilection, admitted to, the ministry, Earl Bute 
(1761) and with him the tories. The strife of parties^ wluch, 
since Walpole's sage administration, had generally slumbered, 
revived with all violence. The twoi parties su<?ceeded one an- 
other in the ministry rapidly ; and son^etimes mixedr ministries 
were formed. 

All these chsgoges were of little advantage to the people. They 
never took place in the sense or interest of the national will, but 
merely as personal victory of a party ; and even principles and 
ideas, had far less to do with them than passions and persons. 

Since Robert Walpole had brought into use the system of 
corrupting parliament, since the choice of the members of this 
body, partly by the same system, partly by the historical right 
of election, a right conflicting with modern relations, and some- 
times even with good sense, revolting by the inequality of its 
exercise, and even absurd in its distribution, had ceased to be 
free, and become absolutely incompatible with the idea of a true 
national representation, seeing it served only the interests of 
power or wealth, or at most the spirit of factions ; finally, since 
the duration of the sessions of parliament prolonged by a law 
(1716) to seven years (instead of three years, as formerly), had 
assured to the government a more rewarding triumph, and re- 
stricted the sphere of activity, and the expression of national will, 
the action of the parliament had degenerated more and more into 
a mere dramatic spectacle, or perhaps into the means of pro- 
moting personal interests or the views of ambition. The national 
representation vanished ; parliament became the second college 
of government, the jealousy of which towards the firat, or towards 
the ministry, was indeed sometimes useful to the good cause, 
t. e. to the interests of the nation, but just as often prejudicial to 
them. The parliamentary opposition is under these relations as 
little identical with the national will as the word of the ministers. 
The members of the opposition did not desire the right and good 
as such, but they wished to put themselves forward by their 
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demands, t. e. they wished either to become mloisters, or to 96U 
themselves to the ministers, for ^, bighei;' price. The priaci|>le9 
of the triumphant opposition i;Qight be worse tjhaa those c^ th^ 
defeated ministry ; and the worst of all principles, those of conr 
trolling elections and of corruption, which suppressed eoa* 
sequently the national wilU continued to s^ubsist at; etery change 
of ministry. The nation sees, therefore, its moat sacred rights 
and interests exposed to the mercy of a venal c^ajprity of ita 
representatives, as they are called, sees itself endangered some* 
times by stability and sometimes by vacillation of priAciples, and 
receives as a compensation for liberty and security, the spect^cl^ 
of parliamentary contests, and thei change of imnisj;e2:s« whi,ch 
satisfies only the spirit of factions.* 

The British ministry showed soon tbat they had not made the 
reservation of r^ht o^rely for appearance. Having raised a 
chimerical distinction between external and internal taxation, 
and representing the first at least as incontestible, th^y induced 
parliament to pass an act, by which aA in;ipQst was laid upon 
glass, paper, white-lead, colours aiud tea, that was to. be collectqd 
in the colonies themselves at the time of the in^ortation of these 
articles (1767). But the colonies pi^otested against the new 
impost with the same resolution as against the stamp-act, and 
again Massachusetts Bay called upon all the others to qaake 
common resistance. 

After the retirement of Pitt, the defender of the Americans, 
the English ministry, and parliament influjenced by them, mani- 
fested great exasperation against the colojiies. Yet a ne\s: ^c^ 
was now passed (April 22d, 1770), which abolished the import 
upon the above mentioned articles of commerce,, with, the e:$cep«> 
tion of tea. From the smallness of the impost, it is evident that 
the sole object of England, was to establish, as a principle the right 
of. taxation^ But the Americans perceived thi^ design, and hiad 
intelligence and unity enough to resist t,he introductioii of a tax, 
however small, whereby aq odious principlie would be con- 
secrated. 

Things remained for several years in this state of indecisioxt 
America refused resolutely to receive tea upon which an impost 
WA9 laid ; any one who would buy it was declared infaipoiis ; 

* Time alone can show whether the new Reform Bill' is sufficient to restore 
tbQ purity of the spirit of porJiainent 
Vol. III.— 2 v 
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and some cargoeg of tea, which had arrived at Boston, were 
thrown into the sea by armed inhabitants of that city, who had 
disguised themselves in the dress of Mohawk Indians (Oct. 21st, 
1773). Several other cities on the coast imitated the example 
of Boston. 

The English parliament now adopted extremely severe resolu- 
tions. The port of Boston was to be closed until the £ast India 
Company should be completely indemnified ; the charter of King 
William III., and with this its constitution, was to be taken from 
the province of Massachusetts Bay, all rights of government to 
be transferred to the king or the servants appointed by him, and 
severe punishments were to be inflicted upon all participants in 
disorders or rebellion. 

War, therefore, broke out, and the first spark of a political life 
in the new world was manifested. England thought to stifle it 
with a handful of soldiers. General Gage with two regiments 
from Halifax, and two others that had come from Ireland, hoped 
by blockading Boston (June 1st, 1774) to effect the subjection of 
this province, and that of all the other colonies. But to the 
astonishment of the world, and to the humiliation of England, 
this contemned spark caused a flame of war, that shone widely 
over land and sea, and as far as the countries of Europe, the 
consuming effect of which Great Britain herself, the proud 
mother-country, after making her last efforts, withdrew herself 
only by yielding ultimately. 

The rigorous measures of England did not bend the spirit of 
the colonies. They made preparations for resistance with pru- 
dence and circumspection, with firmness and boldness; unity, 
patriotic devotedness, noble ardour for liberty, prevailing in all 
the provinces, and in all classes of society, showed that the 
Americans were capable and worthy of liberty. Upon the first 
intelligence of the severe decrees, it was resolved in the province 
of Massachusetts Bay, and, at the solicitation of this province, in 
all the others, to suspend all commerce and intercourse vidth 
Great Britain until those acts were repealed. All the provinces 
declared their willingness and zeal to succour the oppressed city 
of Boston, and a general congress soon assembled in Philadelphia, 
(Sept. 5th, 1774), to which deputies were sent from all the pro- 
vinces except Canada and Nova Scotia (and Georgia in the 
beginning). This congress took immediately the direction of the 
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common cause, with authority joyfully acknowledged, and pro- 
Ufioted the work of liberation by equally wise and courageous 
resolutions. 

Wisdom and moderation marked all the steps of the colonies. 
The provincial assemblies, when the governors forbid their meet- 
ing, or refused to sanction their resolutions, merely recommended 
their chosen measures to the people, but assumed not the tone 
of authority. Yet they were generally and joyfully obeyed. 
The new counsellors and judges installed by force were regarded 
as enemies of the people. It was impossible for them to exercise 
their functions. But notwithstanding the dissolution of all the 
ties of legal authority, the sentiment of justice and patriotism 
withheld the citizens from excesses and from all violation of 
peace. 

FIRST EVENTS OF THE WAR.— WASHINGTON. 

As hostile as the preparations, ordinances and prohibitions 
appeared on both sides, no blood had yet flowed. General Gage 
sent troops from Boston in order to seize at Concord some heads 
of the liberal party, Hancock and Adams, and to destroy at the 
same time the military stores deposited there, and thus occasioned 
the first bloody afiair at Lexington (April 18th, 1775). It was 
of doubtful decision, but in its effects favorable to the cause of 
the Americans, since it increased their courage and animosity. 
A considerable force assembled, and marched against Boston ; 
whilst English reinforcements, numerous and well-equipped, 
arrived in this city under Generals Howe, Burgoyne and Clinton. 
The battle of Bunker's Hill (June 17th), an eminence not far 
from Boston, occupied by the Americans, announced the resolute- 
ness of the republican warriors, and gave the English a fearful 
foreboding of the difiiculty of the coming war. 

In the meantime congress, which had assembled anew, and 
to which Georgia sent deputies also, had appointed General 
Washington Commander-in-chief of all the American forces (June 
15th). The inhabitants of all the provinces breathed war. All 
the youth capable of bearing arms, all the men fit for service 
prepared for the struggle. 

A small band of volunteers had taken by a bold surprise the 
fortresses of Ticonderoga, Crownpoint and others. This success 
encouraged congress to make a bold expedition against Canada. A 
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corps not veiry large^ under the command of Montgomery, and 
another undier that of Arnold, invaded this country. Mont- 
gomery, after successful engagements, took St. Johns and Mon- 
treal ; and having united with Arnold, laid siege to Quebec. But 
the hero lost his life in a storm upon this strong city, and the 
English remained masters of Canada. 

The war had been more fortunate, although less bloody, in 
Virginia. The English governors were driven out of these two 
provinces by the valiant militia ; the banner of liberty waved 
victoriously in this fine country. 

Already now the support of France was sought by congress. 
Franklin, a man venerable by science, civic virtue and years, 
after having defended ^he cause of his country in England itself, 
although without success, now crossed the ocean again to solicit^ 
at the court of Louis XVI., the assistance of France, naturally 
disposed to contribute to the enfeeUement of England. But 
decor^l^ did j^t seem ta permit to enter into open negotiation 
with rebellious subjects. Officers and muxiitions however were 
suSered to go to. America secretly. That refusal promoted the 
pceviously projected, bu,t now (July 4th, 1776) boldly pronounced 
resolutioHv whereby congress declared the united colonies an 
independent and sovereign state. Soon after (Aug. 6th), the 
fo^f^menta^ 94rticles of the federal constitution of the thirteen 
United States were publishfsd in legal forms. Henceforth there 
was no possibility of return. America had placed herself 
between magnifiM:ence an4 twx^ 

In this position, in which such a great destiny was involved, 
she needed a great man, who would gain the victory for her. 
And she found hiia> put him at her head, and showed herself 
worthy of him. George Washington, the son of a rich planter 
in Virginia, had already given in his early youth noble proofs of 
genius and courage, and hjs merit was so acknowledged, that 
congress, assembled in Philadelphia, appointed him unanimously 
commander-in-chief of the American armies (1775). Great 
troubles* bitter cares, harsh trials, accompanied this important 
charge. With newly levied Soldiers, hardly provided with suita- 
ble arms, generally without experience and discipline, he under- 
took the contest agaiiiBt the best disciplined and the best equipped 
troops of the worlds under able generals,, and aided by all the 
respuFcea wit.h, whijch it was easy for England to supply them, 
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whilst he, afflicted by great want of money, was often unable to 
furnish his troops with provisions, still oftener unable to pay 
them, in constant danger of losing all with one blow, also not 
seldom persecuted by misfortune, in a situation almost desperate, 
but always of high courage and of unbent power of soul, provi- 
dent, vigilant, and at suitable times ardent and heroically bold, 
but never rash, never intoxicated by success. But in order that 
no species of glory might not be his, he combined, as the most 
celebrated of the great ancients, the talents of the statesman 
with those of the warrior, all the private virtues of the noblest 
man with the public virtues of the patriot and republican. As 
long as civilization and humanity have an empire or a place on 
earth, as long as the ideas of freedom and fatherland retain a 
worth, and historical recollections live among men, so long will 
Washington's name stand resplendent in the temple of glory. 

Alarmed by the threatening preparations of Washington; 
Howe, Gage's successor, left Boston in the spring of 1776, and 
sailed to Halifax. After having received considerable reinforce- 
ments from Europe, he left this place, and penetrated into th^ 
middle provinces, at the head of 30,000 men, whilst, in the north* 
Burgoyne marched from Canada against New York, and whilst, 
in the south, Clinton directed his attack against the Carolinas. 

This well-concerted plan succeeded but partially. Burgoyne 
re-conquered with rapidity all that the Americans had previously 
gained in Canada ; but his attack upon New York was delayed 
on account of the slowness of his preparation until far into the 
following year. On the other side, Qinton's attempt against 
Charleston, in South Carolina, had been frustrated by the valiant 
General Lee, whereupon the southern provinces remained free 
from the tumult of war for three years. The commander-in- 
chief, Howe, had the most success himself. Victor in several 
battles, he spread terror widely over the provinces. Washington 
resisted indeed heroically, vigilantly, indefatigably ; yet he was 
pressed more and more, and suffered loss, especially on the 
Brandywine, and at Germantown (Oct. 4th, 1777), whereupon 
Philadelphia, and, after a bloody contest, also the mouth of the 
Delaware (Nov. 15th), came into the power of the British. 
These advantages, however, did not compensate for the expense 
of power and time which they had cost the great English army; 
Washington, although yielding somewhat to the English superi- 
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ority, appeared, by firm courage, and since be averted greater 
misfortunes gloriously, as victor. 

Meanwbile, a severe blow had befallen the English power in 
the north. Burgoyne's army, consisting of 10,000 men of the 
finest troops, Britons and Germans, upon the success of which 
the royalists had built the proudest hopes, was no more. After 
long preparation this general had finally, in the midst of summer, 
crossed Lake Champlain, taken several fortresses, among others 
the important Ticonderoga, defeated the Americans in diverse 
actions, and after a toilsome march through the desert frontier 
districts of New England and New York reached the banks of 
the Hudson. He crossed this river (Sept. 13th), although several 
disasters had already considerably diminished his strength. Re- 
publican banners now gathered from all sides around Bourgoyne's 
army. General Gates had the chief command over them. 
Several bloody combats weakened the army, and showed the 
growing formidableness of the enemy. Its retreat to Canada 
was already cut off, and another bloody action annihilated its 
last hope. According to the unanimous resolution of a council 
of war, Bourgoyne surrendered with his whole army at Saratoga 
(Oct. 16th, 1777). 

EXTENSION OF THE WAR TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD.— THE 

AMERICANS VICTORIOUS. 

Now the cause of America appeared so well fortified, that 
France thought it no longer dangerous to acknowledge the new 
republic, and to contract an alliance with it. The negotiations 
of Franklin attained finally their object ; first a treaty of com- 
merce, and then an alliance, was concluded with America (Dec. 
8th, 1777, and Feb. 8th, 1778); whereupon Franklin, as minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States, appeared dignified, and 
venerated, at the court of Louis XVI. War against England 
was the immediate consequence of this. A French fleet, under 
Count D'Estaing, appeared on the coasts of America as welcome 
assistance. But long before this, valiant French warriors had 
gone to America from their own impulse, and with the tacit 
consent of the government ; among them was the noble Marquis 
de la Fayette, who fitted out a ship for the American cause at 
his own expense. Germans, Poles, and even Englishmen swelled 
the ranks of the republican warriors. All Europe was deeply 
interested in the cause of America. 
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The war obtained henceforth a far more extended and diver- 
sified theatre. Spain joined France in virtue of the family com- 
pact. The declaration of war, supported upon very .weak 
grounds, appeared on the 27th of June, 1779. In the foUowii^ 
year Great Britain saw herself compelled to declare war against 
Holland, to prevent this republic getting the start of her. The 
project of a treaty of alliance and commerce, found on board of 
a Dutch vessel, captured by the English, justified this resolution. 

Shortly before, England had experienced sensible detriment by 
the system of an armed neutrality established by Russia (March, 
1780). This system, designed to prevent the injurious restric- 
tion imposed upon neutral flags by the arrogant pretensions of 
the maritime powers, of England especially, when engaged in 
war, was immediately adopted by Denmark, Sweden and Prussia; 
and the Bourbon courts, being greatly benefitted by it, declared 
their entire approbation of its avowed principles, according to 
which " Free vessels Were to make free merchandise," with the 
sole exception of contraband goods. Holland acknowledged this 
system also, and almost all the neutral powers acceded to it. 
The neutral flag could now cover the commerce of England's 
enemies, and convey the materials for ship building from the 
northern countries into the Bourbon ports. But as prejudicial 
as this system was to England, she dared not run the risk of 
increasing her enemies by decided opposition. She resorted 
only to pacific negotiations. And after the peace of 1783 
the armed neutrality vanished of itself, and its principles fell 
into oblivion. 

To these multiplied embarrassments was yet added a difficult 
war in India, which Hyder Ali, and, allied with him, the free and, 
strong people of the Marattes raised against the British company 
(1780). The Marattes conquered a large extent of country, and 
Hyder Ali penetrated victoriously into Carnatic. 

England, without an ally — ^if the purchased assistance of some 
German princes be not regarded— fought against so many enemies 
with a courage, a perseverance, and a power, that excited the 
astotiishment of the world, and, notwithstanding all disasters, 
increased the splendor of the empire and the glory of the nation. 
War was now waged by land and sea, in all parts ^of the world ; 
numberless engagements, battles, heroic exploits, victories and 
defeats succeeded one another blow upon blow. 
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The appeai*Ance of the French fleet in North AiM^i6a,<5hange<l 
suddenly the aspect of the war. The English troops, notwith- 
standing the misfortnne of fiurgoyne, continued formidabte. 
'Pie main brmy under Clinton, Howe's successor in the chief 
iconimand, occupied Philadelphia, and threatened the country fer 
around. Bat now this general, being threatened himself, left 
l^hiladelphia, and conducted his army, by a dangerous but 
masterly retneat, to New York (June 18th, 1778). D'Estaing, 
Oil his part, attacked Rhode Islai*id (Aug.), and this province 
was saved on)y by a sudden storm, which prevented battle. 

About this time England had made an attempt to reconcile 
herself with the colonies. But congress demanded, before any 
negotiation, the acknowledgment of the independence of America 
and the evacuation of the American territories. This interrupted 
the work ©f peace. 

In the West Indies, whither D^Estaing now conducted his 
fleet, the war was carried on with variable success, but upon 
fhe whole to the advantage of France. 

But in North America the English renewed already iii ITTB 
their attack upon Georgia, which had failed in the beginning of 
the war, and which had never since been repeated. This attack 
was supported by the Loyalists of the upper country, and still 
more efficaciously by the savage Indians. Terrible devastations 
and inhuman cruelty marked the footsteps of these barbarians, 
paid by the gold of England. After several battles, unfortu- 
liate for the Americans, ail (roorgia fell into the power of the 
British (1779). 

In New England, where the two main armies stood over 
against one another, almost total inactivity prevailed for two 
years. Clinton, enfeebled by sending off many detachments, 
iabstained from any important ofiensive operations, and Wash- 
ington, whose army was smaller, and worse provided with all 
necessaries than ever, could derive but littl^e advantage from the 
weakness of his adversary ; indeed, his distress, especially thmugh 
want of money, increased daily. Extreme danger was not 
averted until the arrival of the French auxiliary troops, which, 
d^OOO men strong, under the command of Rochambeau, joined 
the American army, and that of the French money, with wfai<^h 
Ibe discontented provincials were paid. 

Blood flowed for American liberty also in Africa and in the 
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East Indies. The French made themselves masters of the 
English possessions on the Senegal. The British on the other 
hand, took from them the island of Goree (1779). Pondicherry, 
in the East Indies, had been previously conquered by the English 
(Oct. 17th, 1778). All the French possessions in the East Indies 
came without much resistance, into the hands of England. 

The war in Europe was changeful. The first naval battle 
off Ouessant (June 6th, 1778), was without decision. But the 
English cruisers took many French vessels with rich cargoes. 

In the following year the fleets of Spain and France united, 
and sailed, sixty ships strong, proudly through the channel. 
England was apprehensive of a landing, which, however, did not 
take place ; but the Spaniards blockaded Gibraltar. Fleets of 
merchant-men were captured on both sides ; the most intimate 
relations of private life felt the evils of war. 

The Spaniards fought with unexpected power. In America 
they conquered the English fortresses on the Mississippi, as well 
as Pensacola and all Florida (1782). In Europe they succeeded 
in conquering Minorca. But all thqir efibrts against Gibraltar 
were fruitless. The valiant Elliot repulsed gloriously all the 
attacks of the combined French and Spanish forces. He immor- 
talized himself especially by destroying the floating batteries 
which the Bourbon powers had fitted out against this strong 
fortress with enormous expense and proud hope (Oct. lOth, 1782)., 
England fought against Holland vehemently, but with doubtful 
success. The adherents of Orange, who were friendly to Eng- 
land, were unwilling to see a blow fall upon this power; they 
worked, therefore, against the warlike designs of the patriots in 
counsel and action. Yet a fleet finally set sail under Admiral 
Zoutman. Admiral Parker fell in with this fleet near Doggers- 
bank; an obstinate battle ensued (Aug. 5th, 1781), bloody on 
both sides, and without decision. 

In the West Indies, Rodney saved the island of Jamaica and 
the preponderance of the English trident by a splendid naval 
victory over De Grasse (April 12th, 1782), near Guadaloupe; 
although the exhaustion of the British forces rendered it impos- 
sible to take any further advantage of this great victory. 

In the East Indies, the excellent Admiral Suflren fought four 
times gloriously against the English fleet, and obtained for the 
flag of France the final ascendency (1782). He protected the 
Vol. III.— 2 w 24 
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Dutch possessions against the English forces. Tippo-Sfthib, 
Hyder Ah's son and successor, received support from France also. 
He fought with great success, and only the final European peace, 
which deprived him of the aid of France, arrested his victorious 
march. Yet he concluded (March 11th, 1784) a treaty of peace 
with England, at Mangalore, in virtue of which both parties were 
maintained in the possession of their conquests. 

We will return to America, the first and principal seat of this 
great war. 

The conquest of Georgia had encouraged the English to carry 
their arms into the southern provinces. Clinton had therefore 
sailed' from Rhode Island to South Carolina, and conquered 
Charleston. A numerous artillery, several ships of war, and 
nearly 6,000 prisoners fell with this important fortress into the 
hands of the British. After this brilliant conquest Clinton returned 
precipitately to New York, in order to save this city, which was 
in the meantime hard pressed by the army of Washington, as 
vyell as the province. He left, however, in South Carolina, Lord 
Cornwallis, who defeated General Gates, with much loss, at 
Camden (Aug. 16th, 1780). 

Lord Cornwallis continued, in the following year (1781), his 
conquests in North Carolina, whilst the traitor Arnold spread 
terror, widely, in Virginia and Connecticut, with fire and sword. 
Cornwallis had taken position at York-Town. Now Washington 
and Rochambeau left New York unexpectedly (Aug. 24th), 
marched precipitately to Virginia, and, in concert with La 
Fayette, inclosed Cornwallis in York-Town by land, whilst the 
French Admiral De Grasse repulsed (Sept. 5th) the English fleet 
under Hood and Graves, which designed to remove him from his 
position at the mouth of York river. The situation of Cornwallis 
now became hopeless. An attempt to escape was frustrated* 
Then Cornwallis surrendered with his whole army, which yet 
amounted to 6,000 soldiers, to the victorious enemy, who paid 
the valour and perseverance of the British heroes the merited 
tribute of his admiration (Oct. 19th). 

By this blow America became free. England lost the hope 
of re-conquest. She continued the war, it is true, but only de- 
fensively. Her troops left Savannah and Charleston, and Con- 
tinued to occupy New York alone, until peace. 
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THE PEACE OP VERSAILLES.--CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

OF NORTH AMERICA. 

The change of the English miaistry prepared the way for this 
peace. The whig opposition^ making an adroit use of the re- 
verses of the war against' the toriei3» who had hitherto been in 
power, overthrew Lord North and his friends (March 27th, 1782). 
The marquis of Rockingham resumed the reins of the administra- 
tion ; Shelburne, Fox, Burke, and the young William Pitt took 
part in the ministry. Rockingham having died soon afterwards, 
his place was filled by Shelburne. Now negotiations for a general 
peace commenced at Paris, under the auspices of Austria and 
Russia. The acknowledgm^it of the independence of the United 
States of North America, which was pronounced by England 
<Sept. 24th), laid the foundation for the work of peace. The 
preliminary peace with America soon followed (Nov. 30th), then 
that with France and Spain (Jan. 20th, 1783), both of which were 
signed at Versailles. The preliminary peace with Holland was 
not concluded until the 2d of Sept., 1783. The definitive 
treaties with the Bourbon crowns, and with America, were signed 
on the following day. Holland did not obtain hers until the 20th 
of March 1784. 

Conformably to these treaties Great Britain acknowledged the 
thirteen United States as free, sovereign, and independent 
states. Their boundary on the north was settled in a manner 
very favorable for them, and the right of fishing on the banks of 
Newfoundland, and in the gulf of St. Lawrence, was granted to 
the Americans. The right of navigation on the Mississippi was 
declared common to the two powers. The loyalists were merely 
recommended to congress— -or to the legislative assemblies of the 
ipmyinces ; hut no new confiscations or persecutions were to take 

place. 

England ceiled to France the islands of St. Pierre and Mique- 
jk>n. St. Lucie, and Tabago in the West Indies, Senegal and 
6or^ in Africa, Pondichery, with other districts in the East 
Indies, were in part restored and in part ceded to France, and 
the article of the peaee of JJtrecht,i relative tO; the fortifications 
of Dunkirk, was amiulled. 

/Spain retained as the price of herM^ertions the; precious island 
of MkiorQa, aad the two Floridas. Less important Mxtioles 
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regulated the felling of Campeachy-wood and other commercial 
interests. 

Holland finally recovered Trinc6nomale and other possessions 
in the £ast Indies, but ceded Negapatnam to Great Britain, and 
acknowledged, as previously, the honour of the British flag. 

Through this peace, which crowned the contest of the colonies 
tor liberty with the most glorious triumph, a new state, a state 
containing the germ of great things, entered into the system of 
the civilized political world. Europe went over to America. 
The human race felt momentarily the most multifarious influence 
from this ; but coming centuries will first display the immensity 
of the consequences of this great event. For the present we 
will direct our view merely to the country of liberty itself, to 
the first fruits, which independence brought to the new state. 

After the glorious peace that crowned such noble efforts, con- 
gress and all the provincial governments, turned their attention 
to the promotion of public welfare in the interior. Washington, 
the republican hero, returned to the private condition. But a 
highly important affair remained to be regulated : the general 
constitution of the United States. For the thirteen states were 
hitherto but loosely connected into a political whole. The 
authority of congress vanished with the pressing danger of war. 
A federative constitution was now projected according to wise 
principles, which was completed in 1787, and which went into 
operation in March 4th, 1789. This constitution was designed 
to prevent equally the danger of isolation, to which loose federal- 
ism, according to the independent spirit of the provinces would 
lead, and that of despotism, to which the system of unity would 
tend naturally by the establishment of a sole central power, and 
hence by the annihilation of the independence of all the separate 
provinces. America was therefore declared a federative state, or 
a system of states, and the states were to regulate their own 
internal affairs with independent authority. But all great in- 
terests common to the whole republic, that is to say those on 
which depended the advantage of all the United States in general, 
such as foreign relations, war, peace and treaties, the mainte- 
nance of the army and navy, commercial affairs and duties, 
coin, paper-money, loans, post-offices and post-roads, &c., were to 
receive their law and decision from the central power, f . e., from 
the congress of the confederacy. Congress was also to appoint 
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judges to decide upon controversies between the states, and 
upon other litigious matters relative to the general interests of 
the whole confederacy. This congress was to consist of a 
house of representatives and a senate. The first is formed 
by deputies from all the states (one for every thirty thousand 
inhabitants, and according to a later regulation one for every 
thirty-three thousand), who are elected for two years. Each 
state sends to the senate two members for six years. The 
senators must be thirty years old, the representatives twenty-five. 
Laws and ordinances are proposed and formed in either house, but 
must obtain the sanction of both, except those for the raising of 
revenue, which can only originate in the house of represent- 
atives ; but no law can be made against religious liberty, the 
liberty of the press or the right of pe.tition. The executive power 
is exercised by a president — although in important affairs not 
without participation of the senate. The president is at the 
same time commander-in-chief of the army, the militia and the 
navy ; he receives ambassadors, concludes the alliances approved 
by congress, administers the public moneys, and has a restricted 
right of appointing functionaries of state. He holds his office 
four years. He is chosen by electors, who are appointed in 
every state for this purpose, and, when all the votes are received, 
if there is no absolute majority, he is elected by the house of rep- 
resentatives. The president is aided by a cabinet. 

The constitutions of the particular states of the Union are 
based upon the same principles. Differences exist only in un- 
essential points. But, in general, security of property and 
person, prevails in all the states, as well as rational, legitimate 
equality and liberty (among the actual citizens, but besides 
whom there are yet at this time slaves or unfree persons in no 
inconsiderable number) ; noble, celebrated, venerated names are 
known there, indeed, but not the institution of nobility by which 
the European nations are oppressed. Religious intolerance, and 
the coercion of the press, are also unknown in this fortunate 
country. Finally, America has but a very small standing army. 
Every citizen, from his eighteenth to his forty-fifth year, is 
obliged to do military service, as soon as his country needs him. 
The main demands of a pure theory, which in Europe is so 
hostilely opposed by historical rights, we see there in enviable 
fulfilment. 
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Washington \iras elected the first president (1789). Uinfer 
his sage administration the country showed by its prosperity the 
effects of liberty. History knows no state of soch rapid and 
such pleasing growth. 

The mother country itself had not to regret the detachment 
of the thirteen provinces. Freedom of commercial relations^ 
advantageous to both countries, superseded a right of sovereignty, 
which, oppressive to America, little lucrative to England, yielded, 
to the last, hardly as much as its maintenance cost. 

The change in the British ministry continued in the meantime. 
Earl Shelburne had to contend with a strong opposition from the 
beginning. The conditions of the American peace were the 
xpretext of the attack, which was followed by the most complete 
triumph. Parliament petitioned the king, in an express address, 
to choose other ministers. The duke of Portland now obtained 
the place of Shelburne. North, Fox, and their respective adhe- 
rents, shared the other places. But they did not long, sustain 
themselves. The king soon appointed a new ministry, at the 
head of which he placed William Pitt, the young son of the 
great earl of Chatham (Dec. 18, 1783.) 

The most glorious as well as the most condemnable actions of 
Pitt, the elevation of the national power, and the commercial 
greatness of England, the animation of all branches of domestic 
prosperity, immense augmentation of opulence, and at the same 
time immense increase of the national debt, the most dangerous 
encroachments upon the rights of the people> and the boldest 
efforts after despotic omnipotence of the crown — all these details 
belong to the period of the French revolCitioii. 



HISTORY OF DIVERSE PARTICULAR STATES- 

As defective and inconstant as were the endeanrours of the 
Spanish government to ameliorate the condition of the kingdom, 
they produced nevertheless happy results. In particular under 
the seven years' ministry of the enlightened and energetic count 
of Aranda, the welfare of Spain increased perceptibly. It was 
he that expelled the Jesuits, and restricted the Inquisition. — 
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Campomanes and Florida Blanca, who directed with him, and 
after his death, the helm of state, acquired glory likewise. But 
not one of these statesmen tamed the demon of monachism, 
which makes Spain at all times unfortunate and despicable. 
Aranda, the victor of the Jesuits, succumbed to the intrigues of 
the Dominicans; and the noble Count Olavides, who, in colo- 
nizing, by excellent institutions, the desert Sierra Morena, and 
in attracting there foreigners, especially Germans, had effected 
one of the finest and most humane foundations, one that was 
most advantageous to the Spanish kingdom, was condemned by 
the tribunal of the Inquisition to expiate the suspicion of heresy, 
which he had incurred, by imprisonment for eight years. 

A brilliant phenomenon, although not spotless, nor lasting in 
its effects, was the administration of Portugal by the minister, 
marquis of Pombal, who directed the affairs of the Portuguese 
kingdom under Joseph I. (1750 — 1777). The whole nation, all 
classes of citizens, all spheres of the administration, felt the in- 
fluence of a superior spirit, and yielded to it, but without being 
penetrated by it. It excited astonishment to see institutions, 
foundations, civil relations of life, which had their origin in liberal 
ideas, and which announced a new spirit of the time, spring up 
in the midst of a bigoted, indolent nation, yrhich cared little for 
ideal interests (because pressed down by the yoke of priests, 
which it had borne for long years). At the same time the 
Jesuits were overthrown — the pope fell out with the "Most 
Faithful" king — the nobility awoke from their dream of long 
abused hereditary grandeur — peasants and citizens who followed 
the mechanical occupations rose to some independence — agri- 
culture and commerce were somewhat encouraged^ and the 
treasures of Brazil turned at least to some advantage for the 
mother-country. The monarch, it is true, had but little know- 
ledge of all these reforms, yet he permitted them to take place ; 
but his daughter, Maria Francisca, who succeeded him, governed 
by arch-jesuits, and other monks, regarded the creations of 
Pombal as evils, and discharged this minister. The old condi- 
tion returned. 

In the first years of the administration of Pombal (Nov. 1st, 
1765), the city of Lisbon was partly destroyed by one of the 
most terrible natural events, an earthquake accompanied by an 
inundation. About 30,000 persons perished miserably in this 
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disaster. Fires ravaged the city at the same time. Many other 
cities of the kingdom experienced the same misfortune. 

The earthquake that desolated Messina, in Sicily, and on the 
other side of the Strait, nearly all South Calabria, was still more 
terrible (from Feb. 5th to the end of March, 1783). A large 
number of cities, towns, and villages, were destroyed ; the whole 
face of the country was changed; 50,000 persons lost their lives. 
At the same time the distant Iceland was also the theatre of 
horrible destruction, produced by the revolt of the elements. 

At that time Naples and Sicily were governed by the son of 
the same Don Carlos, for whom his mother, Elizabeth of Parma, 
had at first acquired, by a toilsome strugle, Parma and Tuscany, 
and who afterwards fortunately gained the two Sicilies against 
Charles VI. Subsequently he succeeded his half-brother, Ferdi- 
nand VI. upon the Spanish throne (1759), and left Naples and 
Sicily to his third son, Ferdinand IV., who was only nine years 
old. An express family law forbid the union of the Neapolitan 
with the Spanish crown. 

The reign of Ferdinand IV. was not without merit, that is to- 
say, he did not oppose the useful and salutary measures of some 
of his ministers. But Sicily did not share the rising prosperity 
of Naples. 

The patrimony of St. Peter and the republic of Venice expe- 
rienced but little change. Immutability is the internal principle 
of sacerdotal governments or aristocratic states. Every innova- 
tion alarms or offends. The history of the State of the Church 
and of that of Venice — unless external relations operate upon 
them or put them in action — presents no interest. The numerous 
principalities of Italy share this historical poverty. To maintain 
some equilibrium between the Bourbon, Austrian, and Savoyian 
(Sardinian) power, was the concern of the European policy^ 
The rights of these houses, which alone were regarded, permitted 
no independent power to be founded or to grow up in Italy. 

By the marriage of an archduke with the hereditary princes& 
of Modena (1771), the house of Austria had the prospect of suc- 
ceeding to the beautiful dominions of Este. The realization of 
this was delayed, however, by the storm of the Revolution. 

Under the long, prudent and energetic government of Charles 
Emanuel III., the Sardinian state was strengthened by diverse 
external acquisitions, and still more by a good administration of 
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the finances. His son, Victor Amadseus III. (1773), continued 
the same system, but with less energy. 

Genoa, after having withstood the storm, which in the war 
about the Austrian succession, had threatened it with annihila- 
tion, began to flourish again slowly. But Corsica, which had 
thrown off its yoke, was never reduced. Genoa implored, with- 
out success, the aid of France, and finally sold to this power its 
rights of sovereignty over the island (1768). Paoli fought like a 
hero also against the French armies, and retired, when superiority 
rendered resistance impossible, with the pride of liberty to 
England (1769). He was followed by the admiration of Europe. 

The participation of Holland in the affairs of the world is 
mentioned in the preceding chapters. But our attention is 
yet attracted by a remarkable intestine revolution. By the 
tumultuous promotion of Prince William IV. to the dignity of 
hereditary stadtholder (1747), the republican party had not been 
crushed, but rather filled with more glowing hatred against the 
house of Orange. The despotic character of William V., his son 
(1751), increased this hatred. England sustaining this prince, 
the anti-Orangists adhered to France. The anger of the patriots 
was directed chiefly against Duke Louis of Brunswick, formerly 
guardian and now counsellor of the prince. His removal and his 
dismission from the service of the republic (he was field-marshal 
of Holland) were desired ; and he resigned already in 1782. 
Disunion now extended through all the provinces, all the cities, 
and all classes of the people. 

But, as a presage of the future, there arose in Holland, over 
against the aristocracy, till then solely powerful, a democratic 
party, which became even dominant among the enemies of the 
prince of Orange. This party now seeined to the aristocrats far 
more formidable and odious tfian the stadtholder. They went, 
therefore, over to Orange. 

Liberty would have triumphed, however, had not a foreign 
ajmy interfered. The hereditary stadtholder was suspended 
from his dignity by a decree of the States of Holland ; a powerful 
array was organized for the defence of liberty ; but the wife of 
the hereditary stadtholder, the sister of the king of Prussia, 
Frederick William II., having experienced, upon a journey to the 
Hague (June 28th, 1787), a personal insult from the democratic 
militia, the king of Prussia sent an army under the command of the 

Vol. III.— 2 x 
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duke of Brunswick, Charles William Ferdinand, into the territory 
of the United Netherlands, in order to revenge this affront to his 
family by suppressing the liberty of the nation; and the stadtholder- 
ate was re-established without much resistance on the part of the 
patriots. An intimate alliance between England, Prussia, and 
Holland, was the consequence of this expedition. The Orange 
party celebrated their triumph by many an act of violence. But 
the hatred of the opposite party did not abate ; it facilitated, on 
the contrary, some years later, the conquest of Holland by the 
arms of revolutionary France. 

The same that Prussia did in Holland, was done a few years 
afterwards by Austria in Liege. Well founded complaints had 
caused the people in the last mentioned country to rise in arms 
against their prince, bishop Constantino Francis (1789). The 
imperial chamber ordered a military execution to reduce the 
rebels. Austria was charged with this expedition. The people 
of Liege succumbed to superior forces, and the prince bishop, ac- 
cording to the law of the stronger, recovered all his pretended 
rights (1791). But the war of the French revolution soon re- 
venged this act of violence. 

We have seen the king of Sweden, Gustavus HI., accomplish 
with success, and without bloodshed, a revolution very beneficial 
to the kingdom, the overthrow of the unbounded power of the 
aristocrats, and the re-elevation of a sage and moderate royalty 
(1772). But the nobility did not pardon him for this triumph, and 
the king, irritated by the increasing violence of their opposition, 
and convinced of the adherence of the other States, began to 
transgress the constitutional limits, that paralysed his power of 
action. 

The war against Russia, which Gustavus began without the 
assent of the states (1788), was the signal for revolt. A number 
of nobles, who were superior officers in the Swedish army, con- 
spired against the king, and declaring, that the offensive war under- 
taken was contrary to the constitution, the authors of the revolt 
sent deputies to St. Petersburg, in order to negotiate there an 
armistice. The empress consented to it with joy, and the duke 
of Suedermannland was constrained to sign the armistice. At 
the same time a Danish army, in consequence of a treaty of 
alliance with Russia, had invaded Sweden, and menaced Go- 
thenburg. 
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The king was delivered from this dangerous situation by his 
high courage and his good fortune. Denmark, induced by the 
menaces of England and Prussia to desist from attack, concluded 
a truce, and finally a treaty of neutrality. But against the sedi- 
tious nobility Gustavus convoked a diet at Stockholm. An act 
of union and security was proposed to this diet (Feb. 1789), ac- 
cording to which the king was to be unlimited, to be invested, in 
particQlar, with the right of waging offensive war without the 
consent of the states, all classes of society to be equal in rights 
of property and security, all places and offices to be accessible 
to the class of citizens, and in the place of the senate of the 
kingdom, the authority of which was independent, colleges of 
government, which should be responsible to the king, were to be 
established. 

The three lower orders of the assembly adopted the act without 
objection (Feb. 21st, and April 6th), but the nobility opposed it 
most violently, although in vain. This new revolution was ac- 
complished without one drop of blood. 

Now Gustavus hastened back to his banners on the Russian 
boundary, and sustained two campaigns gloriously, but without 
gaining great advantages. He gained in particular over the 
Russian fleet, after having suffered severe blows, the most com- 
plete and brilliant victory. 

Russia, after the destruction of her fleet, was disposed to 
peace; and King Gustavus, not being sustained by the powers 
that excited him to this war, felt the same want. Peace was 
therefore concluded, after a short negotiation, in the camp at 
Werete, on the banks of the Kymene (Aug. 14th, 1790), 
whereby the state of things before the war was completely 
re-established, and thus the long series of the monuments of 
fruitless bloodshed was increased by one more. 
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